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NOTE 



The first of the illustrations in this volume b a facsimile of % 
page of the manuscript of Radisson's journal, photographed from 
the original in the Bodleian Libmy at Oxford (Rawlinson, A. 329). 
The photograph used is in the possession of the State Historicai 
Society of Wisconsin, which has kindly lent it for the pmpoees of 
the present reproduction. 

We are also indebted to the same sodety, and to its superinten- 
dent, Dr. M. M. Quaife, for the opportimity to reproduce the second 
of our illustrations, a map in the Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris, 
bearing the title "Carte de la nouvelle decouvertc que les R"R. Peres 
Jesuistes ont fait en Tan nee ] 672, et continiiee par le R. Fere Jacques 
Marquette dc la mesmo Compap:nie, accompagn^ de quelquea Fran- 
(;ois en Tannee 1673, qiron pourra nommer la Manitoumie, a cause 
de la Statue qui s'est trouvee dans une belie valine, et que Ics Sau- 
vages vont reconnoistre pour leur Divinite, quils appellent INIanitou, 
qui signifie Esprit, ou Genie.'' The original, a map measuring 73 
by 44 eentimctres, is preserved in vol. C, 17701, in the library 
named, and is no. 7 in Gabriel Marcel's Cartographie dc la Nouvelle 
France, closely resembling no. 202 in Ilcnry Harrisse's Notes svr la 
Nouvelle France. It has been reproducwi, as no. 80, in Marcel's 
lie productions de Caries et de Ghyhes rdatijs h la DScouverte de VAmi- 
rique, atlas (Paris, 1893) , and is discussed on pp. 106-108 of the vol- 
ume of letter-press accompany ing that atlas. It was evidently 
drawn from the description of Marquette's Mississippi River voy- 
age, and was the protot>TT>e of the map published in Melchis6dec 
Thevenot's liecueil de Voyages (Paris, 1681), a map reproduced in 
the late Dr. R. G. Tliwaites's Jesuit lielaiionSf vol. LIX., but con- 
tains additional data. 

As to tlie name Manitoumie (which to be sure never adhert-tl to 
the r^on), one who looks at the legend of the map in our facsimile, 
or in the original photograph, even with a magnifying glass, may 
easily think that the word has not precisely the loim MamJUmrnie, 
Imt oomparim with the duplicate wiU probably oonviiice him that 
though the woid in our map seems to caod with the two letters 
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NOTE 



"-me," yet above and between them an "i" has been subsequently 
inserted by way of correction. 

The tiiird illustration represents a portion of Franqiielin's great 
map of 1688, a manuscript map in the library of the Depot des 
Cartes et Plans, in Parb, one of the libraries of the Ministry of the 
Marine. It is designated as 4040^ (no. 227 in M. de la Ronci^re's 
Catalogue General of the collection), 6 bis, and bears the title "Carte 
de TAm^riqiie septentrionnale depiiis le 25: jusqu'au 65^ deg. de latt. 
et environ 140: et 23o dcg. de longitude, contenant les pays de Ca- 
nada ou Xouvelle France, la Ivouisianc, la Floridc, Virgin ie, N"' Su^e, 

Yore, N"" Angleterre, Isle de Terre-neuve, etc.; Le Tout, 

tres fidellement dresse, conformement aux observations que I'Auteur 
a faites luy mesme pendant plus de 16 ann6es, par I'ordre des Gou- 
vemeurs et Intendans du Pays. ... En TAnn^e 1688: Par Jean Bap- 
tiste Louis Franquelin, Hydrographe du Roy i Quebec en Canada." 

Jean Baptiste Louk EranqiieKii, b. 1653, ma employed by the 
IVench govenuneDt in Canada in tiie making cf sevenl unpcntant 
maps. His laige "Carte de la Lo uMian e" of 1684 is f^noduoed m 
Tliwaites'a JetuU RMumt, vol. LXIIX. Of another large map by 
bimt '^Carte de I'Amliique Septentrionale/' etc., of date about 1687, 
the eeaential portion is reproduced in A. L. Finart's BmuQ 4$ Cartn 
(Paris, 1883), no. 12. T%e mi^ of 1688 represents a more advanced 
state of geographical knowledge, but no complete reproduction of it 
has been publidied. A rough fecsnnile of a porticm of tt appesied 
m the fourth edition of K D. NeOI'a HiOary qf Mmnntria (1882), 
and in V^insor^s Namim and CrUkdl Higtory Ameriea, IV. 230- 
231. Hie oiigmal measures 160 by 105 centimetres. A manuscript 
copy in the same dimensions, beautifiilly executed, is in the Map 
IMvision of the libiaiy of Congress. Oiu re[«oduction is from a 
photograph of thb, and embraces an area of the original measuring 
about 29 x 22 inches, reduced about one-half in each dimension. 
Acknowledgments are made to Mr. P. Lee Phillips, chief of the 
Map Division, for the opportunity to photograph. Careful study 
of the map will show hovr it reflects the results of the explorations 
made by La Salle, Perrot, and perhaps Tonty and others. Since its 
reproduction for this volume, a full-size photo ^aph of the original 
has been acquired by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin; 
another is in the possession of the Michigan Historical Conunisaion. 

J. K. J. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

In the aeraiteentli century the tenn Northwest was used 
to desigiiate the region of the upper Great I^ikes and the 
nmtheafltem part of the MisedsBippi Valley. It was ordi- 

Darily spoken of by the colonists of the St. Lawrence as le 
pays d'en haul — ^the Upper Country. The discovery and 
exploration of the Upper Country was accomplished by the 
French, who had appropriated the St. Lawrence Valley as 
their sphere of iofluenoei and by the seventeenth century had 
begun to people it. In the first half of flie centuiy the Great 
Lakes were d»oovered; the exploration of the Mississippi 

Valley was the work of the second half-centiay. 

The fitness of the French for this especial task has often 
been recounted. Gifted with imperial imaginations, with 
visions of future greatness, imdaunted by obstacleSi undis- 
mayed by hardshipsi the foundeiB of New i^ce planned to 
add to that colony an empire in the vast hinto^and beyond 
the sources of their own great river, a reg!<m that is now fitly 
designated as the heart of America. The numerous tribes of 
al)orin;iiies dwelling in this wilderness they speedily learned 
to conciliate and exploit. The lAboreis for the expeditions 
were recruited from the Canadian colonists, who readily de- 
veloped a woodcraft that rivalled that of the natives, pad- 
dling canoes and portaging burdens with a good humor and 
adaptation to e mergendes that made them useful m^nbers 
of exploring parties. Trained to habits of obedience to 
superiors, they re?{) ended with alacrity and pleasure to the 
demands of wilderness faring. 

The leaders of these expeditions were from two walks of 

hfOi militaiy officers of the colonial troops and missionaries 

3 
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of the Church; both of these professions were recruited chiefly 
from the leaser nobility and higher bouigecus daas of France. 
Officers and missionaries vied with one another in devotion 
to their duties and in ardor for the servioe of the Grown. 

Thus, for the discovery and exploration of the Northwest, 
France enlisted religious enthiLsiiLsm, militant zeal, pioneering 
adventure, and far-sighted patriotism, embodied in miasioii- 
aiy, soldier, voyageur, and builder of empire. 

The founder and forerunner of the great French line of 
disooveren and explorers was Samuel de Ghamplain. It 
was Ghamplain who chose the site for tiie capital d the 
colony on the rock of Quebec, who ascended the St. Lawrence 
and the Richelieu to the lake that still perpetuates his name. 
Moreover, Ghamplain was the discoverer of the Great Lakes, 
and had planted the flag of France on the shore of Lake 
Huron, before the £ngh^ had landed on the coast of New 
IgngiftnH or i^ropriated its narrow, locky shores. 

Ghamplain was not only himself an explorer, but he care- 
fully j^rovided for the continuance of the work by sending 
promising youths to live in Indian villages, there to leara 
woodcraft and the native languages, and thence to accompany 
their Indian friends upon remote voyages for trade or war. 
Jean Nicoiet, one of Champlain's chosen interpreters, as 
early as 1634 carried his disoovecy beyond the shora of Lake 
Huron, through the straits of Mackinac, out upon Lake 

Michigan, down its western arm, Green Bciy, and landed ou 
the farther margin of the valley of St. Lawrence in the present 
State of Wisconsin. With the narrative of Nicoiet's voyage 
our volume begms. 

Meanidiile in the heart of the Ontaiian forests, at the 
foot of Georgian Bay, the Jesuits had b^gun a flouiisluog 
mission for the Huron tribesmen; from this as a base, in 1643, 
a missionary exploring party went with some Indian visitors 
to the strait where the waters lei^ down from Lake Superior. 
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This they cfansteoed the Sault de Ste. Marie, and an its 
shores Fathers Raymbault and Jogues pieached to a mingled 
throng of the tnbesinen of the upp^ lakes, and looked foi^ 

ward with longing vision to the time wlien they should all be 
sheltered within the fold of the Church. At the Sault they 
saw the entrance to the greatest of the Great Lakes, and 
thus before the seventeenth century was half-way on its oooxss 
Lakes Hiuon, Michigan, and Superior were placed iqxm the 
map of North America. When in 1669-1670 the Sulpidan 
misaonaries, Galin^ and Dollier de Casson, seeking new fidda 
for converts; skirted the shores of Lake Ontario, wintered 
almost within sound of the Falls of Niagara, and the following 
spring navigated Lake Erie, the straits of Detroit and St. 
Clair, and crossing Lake Huron arrived at Sault Ste. Marie, 
the circuit of the Great Lakes was completed and the sources 
of the St. LawTBQce revealed to the world. 

The interior wilderness was more difficult to penetrate 
than these great bodies of water; the records of its disc; o very 
are less circumstantial. Some time between 1650 and 1660 
two dariug voyageurs, known to us as Radisson and GiQ£h 
seinierB, accoinpanied a trading fleet of Indians to the Upper 
Country and epent several years upon the shores of Qraen 
Bay and Lake Superior, wandering far thnni^ inland forests, 
mingling with various tribesmeni trafficking for their rich 
stores of fura, and learning the woodland routes. Since, 
however, the journals of their travels were not made known 
until the nineteenth centvuy, the impress of their discoveries 
on the progress of geographical knowledge in their own time 
was ali^t. 

The Indians of the Upper Countiy had for some time 
known the value of the white men's goods and had sent an- 
nual tradini^ fleets to Montreal and Three Rivers to secure 

the coveted ammunition, blankets, kettles, and trinkets, when 
in 1^()5 Nicolas f errot conceived the plan of canying goods 
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into the Indian country, and of securing alliances with the 
tribesmen who were thickly clustered around the western 
end of Green Bay and its wooded streams. Ferrot spent five 
yeaiB among the tribes in this vicinity, becoming the best* 
informed and most noted trader and interpreter of his time. 
To this same region in 1()()9 came Father Claude Allouez, who 
had previously opened a mission on Chequamegon Bay, and 
had skirted both the southern and the northern shores of 
Lake Superior and traced its coast-line for the remarkable 
map of that lake that was published in 1070. Father ABouez 
in the yean succeeding his first visit to Green Bay opmed 
misfflons at many of the villages on the eastward-flowing 
streams, and in his travels explored the waterways that inter- 
lace the Fox River route and lead to the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi. But as yet no Frenchman, if we except the untracked 
journeys of Radisson ^d Grosseilliers and the last tragic 
vcyage of Father Menard who is thouglit to have penned on 
the head streams of the Wisconsin, had ventured over the 
easy divide that separates the valley of the great liver from 
that of the Great Lakes. 

Meanwhile, the g(>\'ernor of New France, exulting in the 
discoveries aheady accomplished and anticipating those yet 
to be niade, in 1671 sent bis envoy, Sieur Daumont de St. 
Lusson, to plant iqx>n the straits of Ste. Marie the aims and 
embleins of tiie French monarch, and before a wondering 
crowd of awed aborigines to proclaim in solemn conclave the 
sovereignty of France over the whole American Northwest. 

It yet remained to discover the Mississippi. By the time 
of St. Lusson's pageant the existence of a great interior river 
had become an open secret to the missionaries and officers 
of the West. (My govenunent initiative was needed to set 
on foot an e^qpedition for the purpose of this discovery. The 
honor of conducting such an expedition was accorded by the 
governor to Louis JoUiet, a native-bom Canadian, who had 
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had singular success in striking new paths through the wilder- 
ness. At the St. Ignaoe mission on the straits of Mackinac 
JoUiet secored for his proposed joamqr the companionship of 
Father Jacques Marquette, who had already spent three 

years at the missions of the upper lakes. After many con- 
sultations the route via. Green Bay and Fox River was chosen, 
and at the present site of Portage, Wisconsin, the divide be- 
tween the two great drainage systems was easily crossed. 
In the lovely, early summer days of our Western woods the 
canoe floated gently down the vnaeonm Biver to its union 
with the Father of Waters, which was entered the 17th of 
June, 1673. Thence the two explorers continued down the 
^iississippi to the mouth of the Arkansas, finding neither 
falls nor rapids to obstruct or endanger their progress. On 
the return joum^ another portage route^ by way of the Il- 
linois, Des Flaines, and Chicago rivers, was followed. Thus 
the easy i^roach to the great central vall^ of North Amer- 
ica was definitely established, and its exploration and ex- 
ploitation intrusted to the leaders of New France. 

Among these leiwiers were two remarkable explorers and 
colonizers, Robert Cavelier de La Salle and Daniel Greysolon 
Duhith. Both had impenal ambitionSi both sought to se- 
cure the Mississippi Valley for France and make it the seat 
of a noble civilisation. La Salle chose for his sphere of operor 
tions the genial prairies of the Illinois. Duluth discovered 
the portage routes from Lake Superior to the sources of the 
Mibsiiisippi and planned his establishment for the head- 
waters of the great river among the powerful tribe of the Sioux, 
ffis plans were frustrated by the policy of the Canadian gov- 
mm, who summoned him to the Lawrence before his 
task was well begun. La Salle perished at the bands of an 
sssasBon* while striving to colonize the Mississippi's mouth. 

Henri de Tonty, lieutenant of La Salle, cousin of Duluth, 
held together for some years after the former's death the 
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remnants of French occupation in the valley. Around his 
Fort St. Louis on the Illiuois he gathered a small settlement 
of Frenchmen, and a large concouise of friendly Indians. 
Many times he made the arduous journey from the St. Law- 
rence to his inland home^ transporting sapplies, escorting 
settiens and misdonaries. Vainly he sought at the Missis- 
sippi's mouth for the lost colonists of La Salle. Li the valley 
of the Arkansas Tonty established the oldest colony in the 
lower valley, and thither at the very close of the century he 
escorted the seminary missionaries St. Cosme and Montigny. 
The narrative of their journey from Michilimackinac to the 
Aikansas post forms the dosing number of our volume. 

The latter years of Tonty's life were given to assisting in 
founding the colony of Louisiana at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissip})!, thus continuing La Salle's plan of interior occupation, 
and completing the arch of French control in North America. 
With one end resting upon the St. Lawrence at Quebec and 
the other planted on the Mississippi at New Orleans, with 
the keystones at the WisooDsin and Chicago portages. New 
France rivalled in extent and promise any colony of any 
European power in any part of the world. The crumbling 
of this arch of empire is the story of the eighteenth century. 

It is our opportimity here to present the narratives of the 
discoverers, explorers, and founders of the French empire in 
Natih America— narratives full of the charm of brave deedcf, 
of heroic endunmcei of abiding enthudasms, and of famous 
achievements. With the exception of Radisson's journal, all 
were originally written in French; the editors hope that the 
flavor, as well as the accuracy, of the originals has been pre- 
served for our English readers. 
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INTRODUCTION 



TsAT the French explored the heart of the North American 
continent while the English occupied only the Atlantic coast 
plain during the peventeenth ceritun' was chiefly due to the 
lure of the St. Lawrence River. The year after Champiain 
had foiinded his odony at the site of Quebec (1608) he had 
fdlomd the great river to the Rtcheliea and, asoendiiig that, 
bad discovered the lake that beare hk name. By 1615 he 
had penetrated to Lake Huron, explored its eastern border, 
and heard of the great fresh-water seas beyond, whose coasts 
5 he was not destined to see, but whose discovery was due to 
the seal for exploration that he inspired. Choosing adven- 
turcNis and promiaing youths, he sent them into the Indian 
villages to acquire the native languages, and the skill in wood- 
craft and voyaging that helped to plant the lilies of France 
on the farther margin of the Great Lakes. Such a disciple 
and agent of Champiain was Jean Nicolet. 

Bom in the Norman port of Cherbourg, Nicolet arrived 
in New France in the sununer of 1618, and immediately b^an 
his novitiate among the Algonkin Indians on the upper 
Ottawa. Bis carew of adTentoie was interrapted the 
En^Ash capture of the St. Lawrence colony in 1629, where- 
upon Nicolet retired farther into the continent among the 
Huron Indians and returned to Quebec only after the Treaty 
of St. Germain (1632) had brought back Champiain as gov- 
emmr of the restored French dependency. Flushed with 
triumph at his return, Champiain planned to enlaige the 
domain of his beloved France and arranged for Nicolet to 
penetrate to the remotest peoples of whom rumor had reached 

Quebec. Thus, fourteen yeaia alLer the Pilgrim fathers 

11 
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landed on the Massachusetts coast, a French discoverer had 
advanced (1G34) a thousand miles west, pa^ed the straits of 
Mackinac, skirted the shores of Green Bay, aad made hift 
landfall in the present State of Wisooosin. 

BoUi Qiamplain and his envoy Buppoeed that the "People 
of the Sea," whom fhey sou^t, were dweUeni in Asia, or on 
the shores of the western ocean; hence the providQn the 
damask robe, and the disappointment at finding savages 
instead of Mo^ls, fresh-water lakes instead of southern seas. 
During his thirteen months of absence from Quebec Nicolet 
may have wandered farther than we know. The Jesuit 
letter of 1640 says: "Sieur Nicoleti who has advanced fartiiest 
into these so distant countnes, has assured me that if he had 
flailed three days' journey farther upon a great liver which 
issues from thi^ lake be would have found the sea." Does 
this imply the discovery of the Mississippi? We think it 
probable that the "great river which issues from this lake 
[Michigan] " was the Fox, whence in three days he might have 
reached a westward-flowing stream that would ultimately lead 
to the sea. This was his interpretation of the infonnation 
from the ll^innebagOy whose language he but imperfectly undeiv 
stood. After a winter "s sojourn among them, he returned to 
Quebec and reported the discoveries he had made. 

This was his last westward journey. Settling at Three 
Bivers, he founded a Canadian family, among whose de- 
scendants were those who earned the flag of New France far 
out iipon the plains of the Saskatchewan, though they never 
saw the western ocean. In going to Quebec in 16^ on an 
errand of mercy for an Indian captive, Nicolet's boat ^vavS 
capsized by a treacherous breeze, and he was lost in the stormy 
waters. His eulogist says: "This was not the hrst time that 
this man had exposed himsdf to death for the salvation and 
weal of the Savages." 

We owe our knowledge of Nicolet's ei^orations to the 
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series of reports of missionary operations in North America 
under the auspices of the Jesuit order, that are known as the 
Jesuit Rdatiom, After the return of the French to the shores 
cf the St. Lawrenoe in 1632 all missionary enterprises in 
Canada were placed under the oontrd of the Society of Jesus. 
Eaeh year Jescdt tmssionaries wrote from their remote stations 
throughout the continent reports of their work, which were 
arranged by the superior into a continuoiLS narrative and 
published at Paris in an annual volume. These small yearly 
Tolumes issued by the Parisian house of S^bastien Cramoicy 
were eagerly read by the pious suqpporters of French missions 
and bad a wide circulation. In 1673 thdr issue was stopped, 
and later these Relations became exceedingly rare, accessible 
only in the collections of bibliophiles or in the larger libraries. 
Their Lmiiortance for the study of Canadian history cauyod 
the Canadian Government in 1858 to issue a reprint of the 
entire series. No complete English edition, however^ ap- 
peared imtil 1896| when under the editorial supervision of 
Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites the Jetml RdaUona and AUted 
Documents, 1610-1791, began to be published by Burrows 
Brothers, of Cleveland, Ohio. The series was completed in 
1903 and comprises seventy-three volumes. These are bi- 
lingual in form, the French (sometimes Latin) text appearing 
on the left-hand page, the English translation on the right. 
Besides a reprint of tlie original Jesuit BeUxHons, this series 
contains much hitherto unpublished material from original 
inaauscripts of Jeauit missionaries. Full bibliographical in- 
dications and illustrative material add to the value of the 
edition. 

As a result of the reawakened interest in the Jesuit Bdor 
thru during the latter half of the nineteenth century, the name 
of Jean Nioolet b^gan to appear in our histories. John Gil- 
maiy Shea, in his History of the Discovery of the Mississippi 
(1853), cited a passage from the Relaiwn of 1G42 describing 
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Nicolet's voyage. The following year, in an article on "In- 
dian Tribes in Wisconsin/' appearing in Wisconsin Historical 
CoUecUonSy III. 125-129, Shea again called attention to Nico- 
let's lenuuinble voyage, placing it in the year 1639. This 
date was adopted by bistonaDS until 1876, wlien Bemjamin 
Suite, a careful student of Canadian origins, proved from 
church registers and other contemporary documents that 
Nicolet vifidted Wisconsin in 1634. Suite's article was pub- 
lished in Wisconsin Historical CoIledionSj VIII. 18^194, and 
his conclusions regarding the date are generally accepted. 
Two other aitidea resulting from investigations into Nicolet's 
life and antecedents iqppeared in volume XI. of the same 
series, pp. 1-25. Consul W. Butterfidd, in bis History of the 
Dincovcnj of the Xorthivest hy Jam Nicolet in 1G34 (Cincin- 
nati, 18Rl)j embodied the r^ults of careful study of all the 
known data on Nicolet's career. 

The JemU Rdaiions make several references to Nicolet's 
explorations. The selection we publish is ht>m the Bdatim 
of 1642, which was written by Father Vimont, a personal 
friend and admirer of the great explorer. It is found in the 
Thwaites edition in volume XXIII., pp. 27*>~279. 
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I WILL now speak of the life and death of Monsieur Nicol- 
let, interpreter and agent for the Gentlemen of the Company 
of New France. He died ten days after the Father/ and had 
lived in this region twenty-five years. What I shall say of 
him will aid to a better understanding of the couiitiy. He 
came to New France in the year 1618 ; and forasmuch as his 
nature and excellent memory inspiied good hopes of him, lie 
was sent to winter with the Island Algonquins, in order to 
learn their language.* He tarried with them two yeai^, 
alone of the French, and always joined the barbarians in their 
excursions and journeys, undergoing such fatigues as none 
but eyewitnesses can conceive; he often passed seven or 
eight days without food, and once, full seven weeks with no 
o&er nourishment than a little bark from the trees. He 
accompanied four hundied Algonquins, who went during that 
time to make peaoe with the Hyroquois,' which he 8QC0GBS* 
fuUy accampHAed; and would to God that it had never 
been broken, for then we should not now be suffering the 
calamities idiich move us to groans, and which must be an 
extraordlnaiy impediment in the way of converting these 
tribes. After this treaty of peace, he went to Mve eight or 
nikui yean with the Algonquin Nq>i8airinieiiS|* where he 
passed for one of that nation, taking part in the veiy frequent 
coundis of those tribes, having his own BepmAie cabin and 

* Father Charles Raymbault, for whom see the succeeding document, 

* The "lalAod Algonquins" were the tnbe occupying a large island in Ot- 
t«wE Bmr, known m Alliuncttes, ruled a dual callad Le Borgne (the one* 
eyed). This chlctftwn exacted tribute of dl voyBgen up or down the Ottawa* 
and was wdl known to the early Fr»ich escplorers. 

* H>Toquois or Iroquois, a powerful confederation of five Indian tribes dwell- 
ing south of Lake Ontario. Nothing ia known of this spccitic ix»ace (or truce) 
save what is here narrated. The colony of New France struggled against the 
Inqoob durwg the whole first oentuiy of Hs enBtenoe. 

*The Nipisang Indians were a tribe of Algonquian stock dwelling north of 
the hdce (in the pfeseat proviaoe ol Ontario) to which th«iy gave their name. 

16 
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household, and fishing and trading for himself. He was 
finally recalled, and appointed agent and interpreter. While 
in the exercise of this office, he was delegated to make a jour- 
ney t o the nation called People of the Sea,* and arrange peace 
between them and the Hinons, from whom they are distant 
about three hundred leagues westward. He embarked in the 
Huron country,^ with seven savages ; and they passed by many 
small nations, both going and retuming. When they arrived 
at their destination, they fastened two sticks in the earth, 
and hung gifts thereon, so as to relieve these tribes from the 
notion of mistaking them for enemies to be massacred. \Vhcn 
he was two days* journey from that nation, he sent one of 
those savages to bear tidings of the peace, which word was 
f^ecially well received when they heard that it was a Euro- 
pean wiio carried the message ; they despatched several young 
men to meet the Manitouiriniou — that is to say, "the wonder- 
ful man." They meet liiiii ; they escort him, and carr}^ all 
his baggage. He wore a grand robe of Cliiiia damask, all 
strewn with flowers and birds of many colors. No sooner 
did they perceive him than the women and children fled, at 
the sight of a man who carried thunder in both hands — for 
thus ^ey called the two pistols that he held. The Dews of 
his conung quickly spread to the places round about^ and 
there assmbled four or five thouamd men. Each ol the 
chief men made a feast for him, and at one of these bsnquete 
the} served at least sboseore beavers. The peace was con- 
cluded ; he returned to the Hurons, and some time later to the 
Three Riven/ where he continued his employment as agent 
and interpreter, to the gi«at satisfaction of both theFrendi and 
the savages, by whom he was equally and singulady loved. 

* The Winnebago Indians dwdling on the Aon of Green Bay. TlieFWndi 
caDed them "Puants," a translatUiil of their aboriginal name, wludb mgnified 

*' i!l-8melling or dirty water," a variation of the word applird in thr sea The 
Winnebago were of Dakotati stock, and before Niooiet's day had occupied all 
of southern Wisronain and northern illmois. 

*The Huron, of boqnoiaa origin, occufued the pcoiiiatila between Lalw 
Erie and the southern end of Georguuk Bay. The eeriieit French mttnoos were 
founded in their villages and were familiar to early westward explorers. 

•Three Rivers CIVois I^viJ^res), on the St. Lawrenc*', at the mouth of St. 
Maurice River, was the third post of importance in the colony of New Flrance. 
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INTRODUCTION 



During the early part of the seventeenth century the 
Huron mission was the centre for Western enterprise and dis- 
coveiy. This mission was founded in 1615 by the Recollect 
fatfaeiBy who in 1625 called Jesuit misBioDaiies to their aid. 
During the ooci^tion of Nevr France by the English (1629- 
1632) this mission seired as a refuge for the interpretere and 
adventurers scattered among the interior tribes, and after 
the reoccupation by the French (1632) was assigned to the 
exclusive care of the Jesuits. They maintained the mission 
with great effectiveness, until its disastrous overthrow at the 
hands of the Iroquois in 1649 and 1650. The Huron oountiy 
was situaAed betweoi Qeoigian Bay and Lake Simcoe, along 
the Wye and Severn riyera, bordering on Matchedai^ and 
Nottawasaga bays, in the pre^scnt province of Ontario. The 
Huron were docile and gentle, and \Tllage after village became 
the home of a black-gown^' missionary, and the site of a rude 
haik chapel. In 1639 a central station, named Ste. Marie, 
was estaUished upon the Wye; this was a laige> substantially 
buflt village surrounded by a moat whose outlihes are visible 
to the present day. From Ste. Marie attempts were made 
to discover distant tribes and open the way for further mis- 
sionary eriteq^rises. As younger Jesuits sought the promis- 
ing American field, plans were made to preach the gospel to 
the Algonquian tribes who surrounded the Huron on eveiy 
side. Among those chosen for this new enteiprise was Father 
Gharies Raymbault, a Nonnan youth, who, alter a novitiate 
at Rouen, arrived in Canada in the summer of 1637. Three 
years he tarried in the colon}'' to make himself master of the 
Algonquian toQgue, being stationed for a time at Quebec and 
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for a time at Three Rivers. Lat^e in the autumn of 1640 he 
arxived at Huronia and was afisigned to his field of labor 
among tbe NipiBBixig Indians, whose winter hunting-groundft 

adjacent to the village of the Huron, the two tribea bemg 
on friendly tenns. From one camp to anotheri throughout 
the cold of a Canadian winter, Father Raymbault wandered, 
willing to starve or freeze might he but snatch some souls 
from the gates of Hell. With the coming of the tardy spring, 
the Nipissing returned to their villages on the northern shore 
of Lake Nq>ifl8ingy aeoompanied fay their faithful mjarionaiy* 

Meanwhile in the Huron misBion was laboring Father 
laaae Joguea, a friend and early comrade of Raymbault, who, 
originally from Orleans, had made his novitiate at Rouen 
and Paris. He had come to New France a year earher than 
his colleague, and, assigned at once to Huronia, had greatly 
aided in the founding of Ste. Marie. After its completion 
he had attempted an unBucoeesful nuaaion to the Petun or 
Tobaceo Huroui aneestois of the modem Wyandot Indiana. 
Upon his return he found Raymbault en route to his sojourn 
among the Nipi^ssiiig. The latter mission wa^ terminated 
for the time by the resolve of that tribe to celebrate an elabo- 
rate ceremony known as the feast for the dead. Invitations 
had been sent throughout the Algcmquian Northwest ; and on 
the shore of I^ike Hunm^ aiady miles northwest of the Huron 
villagea, there assembled by tiie let of September, two 
thousand savages from the region of the upper lakes. Thither 
Father Ha^Tubault came with his Nipiiising, while from the 
Huron \nllagcs the other ^' black ^owns" sought the concourse. 

Under the vivid pen of the Jesuit historian the description 
of this festival reads like a page strayed from a Grecian epic 
—so vof^ty were the combats, so virile the games, so plain* 
tive the chants, and so agOe tiie dances of these barbarians. 
This is a picture of the primitive Indians, before the white 
man's fiire-water and epidemics had enfeebled their bodies 
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and lowered their morals. Among their amusements we even 
find tlie greased pole of our own rude forefathers ; and under 
the guise of mourning their dead they displayed maoy feats of 
Tslor and indulged in hearty feasts. 

Among the participants in the festival were a tribe €i 
Indians who had come from a distance of a hundred or more 
leagues and who reported themselves to be dwellers beside 
the great strait where the waters leap from the upper or 
"Superior" lake into the basin of Lake Huron. The Jesuit 
fathers^ having eageriy made friends with these distant tribes- 
men, were invited to accompany them to their village^ where* 
upon Raymbault and Jogues were chosen for the honor of 
the voyage. In the following pages the narrative of their 
journey is told — the first description of the Sault Ste. Marie 
and its aborigines^ whose name yet remains as a memorial of 
the e]q)edition. 

After retuming to Huronia Raymbault essayed a furthtf 
misBion to the Nipissing, but his enfeebled ccmdition made 
rest imperative. Jogues begged to be allowed to accompany 
him to Quebec. There the invalid missionary passed away, 
October 22, 1642. For Jugues was reserved a martyr's fate 
and fame. Captured by the Iroquois on his return route to 
ihe Huron mission, he was tortured as a prisoner until rescued 
fay the Dutch of Albany, who sent him back to France. Thence 
in JunBy 16i4, he again sou^t Qudbee, and was finally mas- 
sacred by the Iroquois when he eeBoyed a miseion to thdr 
cou^it^)^ The portion of his biography which forms a pait 
of the history of New York is set forth, in connection with 
portions of his narrative writings, m an earlier volume of this 
scries, Narrativea of New Netherlands pp. 235-263. 

The following account of the discoveiy of Sault Ste. Marie 
in 1641 is taken from the second part of the Jetiu^ Bdaiim ci 
1642, which was written from the country of the Huron by 
Father Jerome Lalemant. In all probability he had with. 
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him, as he wrote, the original narratives of the discoverers 
themselves. Certainly the narrative must be r^arded as 
first-hand material, since the writer was present both at the 
departure and at the return of Raymbault and Jogues, and 
heard their adventureB from their own lipe. The pasBage we 
here present is from Thwaites, Jeswii BdaHam, XXiiL 223- 
227. 
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TO THE SAULT, 1641 



In this gathering of so many jlssg milled nations,* we 
gtrove to win the affections of the chief })erso cages by means 
of feasts and presents. In consequence uf this, the Pauoiti- 
goueieuhak invited vis to go and see them in their own coun- 
try. (They are a natiou of the Algonquin kingiiage, distant 
from the Haroiis a hundred or a hundred and twent}- leagues 
towards the west, whom we call the inhabitants of the Sault.)* 
We promised to pay them a visit, to see how they might be 
disposed, in order to labor for their conversion, especially as 
we leanued that a more remote nation whom they call Pou- 
teatami* had abandoned their own countiy and taken 
refuge with the inhabitants of the Sault, in cider to remove 
horn some other hostile nation who persecuted them with 
endless wans. We selected Father Charles Baymbaut to 
undertake this journey; and as, at the same time, some 
Hurons were to be of tiie party. Father Isaac Jogues was 
chosen, that he might deal with them* 

They started from our house of Ste. Marie/ about the 

i This refers to the feast for the dead described in the Introduction, ante. 

' Ptuioitigoueieuhak is one form of the native name of this tribe, and means 
"dwellers «t the falls." The French translated this name into their own Ian- 
gntge and called the tribe Soulteunt ^auteux). They are known to us as the 
Chippewa, one of the largest tribes of Algonqnian stock. This tribe still dwells 
in ttorthcm Wisconsiii and Minnwwta, and in Ontario along the northoen shore 
of Lake Superior. 

* The Potawatomi in language and Gustoms are nearly allied to the Chip- 
pewa. Ftom tiieir temporary refuge at Sault Ste. Marie they removed to the 
entrance of Gfeen Bay, and gradually spread along the western shore of Lake 
Michigan, occupying the sites of Milwaukee and Chic ago, and doubling around 
the southern end of Lake Michigan info northern Indiana and southwest Michi- 
gan. By successive cessions in the early nineteenth century they sold their 
lands and removed to Kansas and Oklahoma, where remnants of the tribe are 
now Jiving. 

«See IntroductioB, Mb, for tfaia miasion villagew 
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end of September, and after seventeen clays of navigation 
on the great lake or fresh-water sea that bathes the land of 
the Hurons, they reached the Saiilt, where they found about 
two thousand souls, and obtained information about a great 
many other sedentary nations, who have never known Euro- 
peans and have never heard of God — among others, of a cer- 
tain nation, the Nadoiiessis,^ situated to the northwest or 
west of thi; Sault, eighteen days' journey farther away. The 
first nine days are occupied in crossing another great lake 
that commences above the Sault; during the last nine days 
one has to ascend a river that traverses those lands.* These 
peoples till the soil in the manner of our Hurons, and han. est 
Indian com and tobacco. Their \dllages are larger, and in 
a better state of defense, owmg to their continual wars with 
the Kiristinons, the Irinions, and other great nations who 
inhabit the same count^>^' Their language differs from the 
Algonquin and Huron tongues. 

The captains of this nation of the Sault invited our Fathers 
to take up their abode among them. They were given to 
understand that this was not impossible, provided that they 
were well disposed to receive our instruction. After having 
held a council, they repUed that tlie}- i^reatly d^ired that good 
fortune— that they would embrace us as their Brothers, and 
would profit by our words. But we need laborers for that 
puipose ; we must first try to win the peoples that are nearest 
to us, and meanwhile pray Heaven to hasten the moment of 
their conversioQ. 

Father Charles Raymbaut had no sooner returned fam 

* This wa-i the Mgonquian name fnr the Siniir Indians. Tt signified the 
"enemy," and indicates the hostile spirit that ( xi ted for generatious between 
the Chippewa and the Sioux. The habitat of the latter was at the western end 
of Lake Superior, about llie headwftten of the Ilfississippi, tbeaioe west to die 
Miaioiiri, where several large branches of their tribe dwdt. They are gtill Oil 
reservations in the Dakotas along the tributaries of the Mi^uri. 

' This is a description, from the reports of the Indians, of the route to the 
Sioux via Lake Superior, St Louis River, and by variowi portages to the lakes 
of the upper MississippL 

• Kiristiiioiui (ChriadiuMix) are ihe tribe now known aa the Cree» m northern 
AlgDnqilian people who roamed the plains north and west of Lake Superior to 
the ?>iorp<? of Lake Winnipeg and beyond. "Irinions" refers to the Illinois, 
then the largest tribe between the Ohio, the MissiaaipfH, and Lake Michigan. 
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this journey to the Saut than he reembaiked in another 
canoe, to seek the Nipissiriniens at their winter quarter? and 
to continue instructing them. Father Ren^ Menard/ who 
had recently come to our a6sistance, went with him, for we 
deemed it advisable to retain Father Claude Pijait/ so as 
not to abandon entirely a number of other Algonquin bands 
who come here every year to winter with the Hurons. 

The lake was so agitated, the winds so contrary, and the 
storms so great, that the canoe ws^ compelled to put back 
U) our j)ort, whence it had started ; and, as the ice formed im- 
mediate]}' afterward, it rendered the vo3'age iinposiiible. 
Father Charles Raymbaut thereupon fell seriously ill, and has 
not had one day's good health since. 

A great many Algonquins landed at the same time near 
our house, with the intention of spending the winter here. 
Gknl wished to give employment to the two Fathefs who 
knew the Algonquin language, and who remained in health, 
80 as tliereby to save some soda tiiat he had dioeen for Heaven ; 
for disease canied off several chfldren, and I do not think 
tiiat a single one of them died without having received htep' 
tism, whatever opposition the parents ma^ often have shown 
thereto. 

^Ren^ Menard ento^ the Jesuit order in 1624 at the age of nineteen; 
■xtaen year^ !ater he came to QueHer, and in 1641 was sent tn thp Huron coun- 
ty as a missionary for the Algonquian tribes. This was his iirst attempt to 
irinter among the savages; the next spring, however, he and Pijart began a 
Nipigaiiig nuamm tibat was "^M""*^ for ^^tteen months. Betaming to 

Huwmim^ Itm lAhftTwi »KiiFA nnf I'l ttm Finn nf jhmh tnSmmm In 1660 he vi^ted Lake 
^^uperior, and during the follnwing summer, somewhere in the wiktenms o( OOffth- 
em Wisoon«!in, wan lost in the woods and never found. 

* Claude I'ijart came to Canada three years before M6nard, was assigned 
t» die Algonquian nmSsm, becanw, in 1663, superior of hu oidcr, and acted as 
pvtar lor the tofwn of Qudbep, when he died Novonber 16« 1680. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Afteb the Tqyages described in the preceding documents 
neftriy twenty years ek^wed before any recoided ejqpediiiacais 
of disfsoveiy and ei^oration into the Northwest took place. 
Hub was due in large measure to the harassing of New France 

by w ars with the Iroquois — raids which resulted in the com- 
plete overthrow of the flourishing Huron missions, and ren- 
dered extremely hazardous all journeying in the Upper Coun- 
tiy. 

The Iroqiids, after destroying the tribes south of I^ike 
Erie, turned their anns against the villages of the Huron, 
eaptoring numbers whom they either put to torture or trans- 
ported to their own country- and incorporated into their 
confederacy. The Jesuit mis^sionaiies were forced to flee 
before this storm of war, and with a few of their neophytes 
took refuge at Quebec. Even here they were not safe from 
the fuxy df their euemies. The island of Orleans at the foot 
of the Quebec bluft was raided and many Huron carried cap- 
tive. An the waterways were infested by war parties. It 
was no longer safe to journey from Quebec up the St. Law- 
rence, much less to venture forth into the great Vvilderness 
of the Northwest. Nor did the Western Indians dare to 
bring to the colony the pdtry they gathered in the northern 
regions; New Fnmoe, whose economic life rested on the fur 
trade, was on the verge of ruin. Means wm sought to escape 
the Iroquois by roundabout routes ; some tribesmen crossing 
the network of lakes in northern Canada came down the St. 
Maurice to the little post at Three Rivers. 

At this post there dwelt two young Frenchmen whose 
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exploits of exploration and discovery were to create a new epoch 
for the French cokmy in the New World. M^dart Choiiarty 
Sieur dee GroeeeilHeis, had been bom in eastern Eranoey 
eomewhere in the region of the Mame, so lately scarred and 

torn by battling armies. In 1637 he airived in New France, 
and having entered the Jesuit sendee as a donnS or assistant, 
spent nine years in the Huron mission. About the middle 
of the seventeenth centuiy he removed to Three Rivers, where 
m 1653 he married Maiguerite, widowed sister of Pierre Eepnt 
RadiiaBon. Badiason and GroeseiDieni eoon formed a con* 
genial partnership which endured through many years of 
association in adventure. Radisson, although the younger, 
appears to have been the leader in their expeditions, and to 
his fertile mind and daimtless spirit we may attribute the 
BUCoesB of their explorations. 

Radisson had reached New France in the summer of 1651. 
The following spring, while exploring the environs of Three 
Rivers, he was taken prisoner by a party of Iroquois and 
carried to their villages, where adoption saved him from the 
stake. On a visit to Albany he was rescued from the savages 
by some Dutch merchants, who sent him home to France; 
thence he returned to Three Rivers in the summer of 1654. 
Notwithstanding his rough treatment at the hands of the 
Iroquois he accompanied, in 1657, a colony into their countiy, 
to escape only with difficulty in the following year. 

Meauwiiilc Radisson yearned to see the mysterious W^, 
whence the caravans of furs arriving at Three Rivers brought 
news of great lakes and streams, gentle people, and game 
untold. Perchance traditions of Nicolet's voyage, lingering 
at Three Rivers, whetted his desire to venture in the foot- 
steps of the earlier explorer. As for GrosseillierB, his sojourn 
among the Huron had certainly made him familiar wilii the 
peoples of the West and taught him something of their lan- 
guages and customs. 
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The two brothers (as they called themselves) secured the 
gOvemor^B pennission to return with one of the trading fleets 
of Indian canoes that during a luU in Iroquda hoBtiUtieB had, 
to the great joy of the colomBtBy reached the St. Lawience 
unmolested, liie voyage— known as the third Radlaaon 
voyage, the two to the Iroquois being the first and second 
respectively — is described in the follo^in^ pages. 

The date of this third voyage or rather first Western voyage 
IB much in doubt ; it has usually been referred to ihd yeais * 
1658 to 1660. The /esuie i^cla^ of 1656, however, maitionB 
the return in that 3rear of two nameless travdlersi who had 
spent two years in the interior of the country ; and since no 
mention can be found of Radisson or Grosseilliers in the 
register of Three Rivers during those years, some scholars 
assume that they were the anonymous voyagers of the RekUion, 
The question of the datecannot be determined from the sources 
now available. 

The two disooverera made a second journey to the West, 
in the course of which they visited Lake Superior and the head- 
waters of the Missibijippi, a,nd t;eeni to have journeyed over- 
land to Hudson Ba}^ They returned to New France with 
an inmiense fortune in fuiB, and, angered by some unjust 
treatment, left the colony and offered their services as ex- 
plorers to the English king, Charles n. Under his patronage 
th^ made several voyages to Hudson Bay ; aided in founding 
the great fur company of that name ; retiuned once more to 
the French service and revisited Canada, where Grosseilliers 
thenceforth remained. Radisson, however, deserted once 
more to the English service, made several more voyages to 
Hudson Bay, and, having married an English wife, lived in 
London on his pension from the Hudson's Bay Company 
until his death about the year 1710. 

The manuscripts of Radisson's narratives have had al- 
most as adventurous a career as their author. The juuinals 
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of the first four voyages to the Iroquois country and to the 
Northwest were written, not for publication, but for the 
edification and entertainment of Charles U. of England, 
whose patronage Radigflnn denied* They were written in 
En^ishi the En^ish of an nnaccoBtomed foieagner. Th^ 
came into the hands of Samuel Pepys, the diarist, who was 
secretaiy- of the Admiralty under Charl^ 11. and his brother 
James. Part of Pepys's manuscripts were secured by a 
London shopkeeper, who was using them for waste paper 
when, in 1750| Richard Rawlinson rescued the remnants, 
among them the narrative of Badiason. Rawlinaon'a col- 
lection came into the poeaesBion of the Bodleian libiaiy at 
Oxford, where the Radisson mamiscnpts (RawHnaon A. 329) 
remained unnoticed until the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century . Interest having been aroused in Radisson as the 
founder of the Hudson's Bay Company, and the records of 
hia voyages thither having been found in the British Museiun, 
the Bodleian journals were brougfit to h^jat, and in 1885 
pubUdied under the editorshq) of Gideon D. Scull for the 
Prince Sodety in Boston. They awakened much intmet 
among students of Western histor}', both for the ehann of tlie 
narrative, for the vivid description of natural objects, and 
for the great daring of the adventurers. Discussion of the 
probable route and extent of the discovery has been volumi* 
noua^ainoe they were the first white men known to have pene* 
trated into the oountiy b^ond the Great Lakes. Thua they 
probably were the discoverers of Iowa, Minnesota, and the 

(Canadian Northwest. They are likewise claimed as the first 
French discoverers of the Mississippi River. The difficulty 
of interpreting Hadisson's text; written in a language un- 
familiar to himself and some yeans after the completion of 
hia jouiDcya, adda to the difiterencea of opinion with r^^ard to 
the route and the locationa described. Neverthdeas the es- 
sential facts of his discovery are dear, and as the eadiest 
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description we now posse.ss of the country beyond the upper 
lakes, these pages have an especial sigoiiicance. 

We reprint by permission of the Prince Society from their 
editUm of RadiaBon'e JcumalB, pp. 134r-172. 
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RADISSON'S ACCOUNT OF fflS THIRD 
JOURNEY, 165&-1660 [1654-1656?! 

Nmo foUowdk the AwBoHdat Vcyage into Uie QmU and fiUhy 
Lake of the Htawne, Upper Sea of the Eaet, and Ba^ ^ 
the North, 

Being come to the 3 rivers, where I found my brother who 
the yeare before came back from the lake of the Hurrons with 
other french, both weare upon the point of resolution to 
make a joum^ a purpose for to disoofver the great lakes 
that they heaid the md men^ speak off; yea^ have seene 
before^ For my brother made severall joume;^ when the 
Fkitheni Ihred about the lake of the hunons, whidi was upon 
the border of the sea. So my brother seemg me back from 
tiioee 2 dangerous voyages, so much by the crudtieB of the 
barbars as for the diflleulties of the wayes, for this reason 
he thou^t I was fitter and more faithftdl for the discovery 
that he was to make. Hephunly toldmehismmde. Iknow- 
ing it, longed to see myself e in a boat. There wears severall 
companies of wild men E:q>ected from severall placeSi because 
they promisBed the yeare before, and ^] take the advantage 

01 the Spring (this for to deceive the Iioquoits, who are all- 
wayes in wait for to destroy them), and of the rivers which is 
by reason of the melting of the great anowSi which is oneiy 
that time. For otherwise no possibility to come that way be- 
cause for the swift streams that runs in summer, and in other 
places the want of watter, so that no boat can come through. 
We soone see the performance of those people, For a com* 
pany came to the 3 livm where we weare. They tould us 
that another company was arrived att Mont Royal,' and that 

2 more weare to come i^ordy, the one to the Three Rivers, the 

^Tlie Kmch habitually spoke of tlie Indians as "aauvases," savages; 
Badisson, whoae uae of English was not idiomatic, ttanslates the idea into the 
tenn "wild" (or uncivilized) men. 

'Montreal, named from the peak t?iat dominates its site, was founded in 
1642 as a leligious colony by Middomieuve and his associates. It became the 
.great fup-tnde madcet off New XVanceu 
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other to Saegiie, a river of Tudousack/ who aiTivod within 
2 dayes after. They divided themselves because of the scant 
of provision ; For if they weare together they could not have 
victualls enough. Many goes and comes to Quebecq for 
to know the resolution of mr Governor, who together with the 
Fathm thonglht fitt to 8^ a company of Ptaich to bring 
backe, if poasibley thoee wildmen the next yeare, or others^ 
being that it is the best numna of the countiey by which the 
inhabitants doe subsifit, and makes the French vessdla to 
come there and goe back loaden with merchandises for the 
traffique of furriers who comes from the remotest parts of the 
north of America. 

As soone as the resolution was madCi many undertakes the 
voyage ; for where that there is lucre there axe people enough 
to be had. The best and ablest men for that businesse weare 
chosen. Th^ make them goe up the 3 rivers with the band 
that came with the Saoques. Users take those that weare 
most capable for the purpose. Two Fathm weare chosen to 
conduct that company, and endeavoured to convert some of 
those foraigners of the remotest country to the Christian 
faith. We no sooner heard their desigue, but saw the effects 
of the busineaae, which effected in us much gladnesse for the 
pleasure we could doe to one another, and so abler to oppose 
an ennemy if by fortune we should meet with any that would 
doe us hurt or hinder us in our way. 

About the midle of June we began to take leave of our 
company and venter our lives for the common good. We 
find 2 and 30 men, some inhabitants, some Gailliards* that 
desired but doe welL Whatfairer bastion then a good tongue, 
eq^ecially when one sees his owne diinm^ smoak, or when 
we can kiss our owne wives or kisse our neighbour's wife ^ith 
ease and delight? It is a strange thing when victualls are 
wanting, worke whole nights and dayes, lye downe on the 
bare n:roi]nd, and not allwayes that hap, the breech in the wat- 
ter, the feare in the buttocks, to have the belly empty, the 
wearinesse in the bone?^, and drowsinesse of the body by the 
bad weather that you are to suffer, having nothing to keepe 
you from such calamity. 

^ The River Sigueiiay» at whose moutit 10 tiie port TMlomsac 
>"G«iUavd" means a nmty fellow or a jolly compookm. 
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Att hat we take our jouinejr to see the iasue of a proflperous 
adventure In such a dangerous enteiprise. We rmlved not 
to be the finrt that should compUune. The IVench weare to- 
gether in order, the wildmen iJso, saving my brother and I 
that weare accustomed to such like voyages, have foreseene 
what happened afterwards. Before our setting forth we 
made some guifts, and by that means we weare sure of their 
good will, 80 that he and I went into the boats of the wild 
men. We weare nine and twenty french in number and 6 
wildmen. We embarked our traine in the n^t, because 
our number should not be knowne to some i^yes that might 
bee in some ambush to know our departure; For the Lo- 
quoits are allwayes abroad. We weare 2 nights to gett to 
mont royall, where 8 Octanac* stayed for us and 2 French. 
If not for that company, we had passed the river of the med- 
doweS;* which makes an isle of Mont royall and joines itselfe 
to the lake of St. Louis, 3 leagues further then the hight of 
that name. 

We stayed no longer there then as the french gott them- 
sdves ready. We tooke leave without noise of Gim. We 
cannot avoid the ambush of that eagle, which is like the owle 
that sees better in the night then in the day. We weare not 
sooner come to the first river, but our wildmen sees 5 sorts 
of people of divers counttys laden with marchandise and 
gimns, which served them for a shew then for defence if by 
chance ihoy should be sett on. So that the f^lorie begins to 
shew itsselfe, no order heinfz; observed among them. Tlie one 
sings, the other before goes in that posture without bad en- 
counter. We advanced 3 dayes. There was no need of such 

* The Ottawa Indians were a branch of the Algonquian stock, first en- 
counto^ by the French on the idands in Lake Huron. Later they fled west- 
wafd bef ofe the preanire of llie InquoiB, aad afler brief aojomitt at M«flnnac 
and in the interior of Wiaconaiii located far a tune on Ghequamegon Bay. Still 
later thqr returned to the vicinity of Mackinac, whiVli !>ei"nme their permanent 
habitat. A remnant of this tribe lives at prt»sent on Little Traverse Bay. The 
Ottawa were traders, and acted as middlemeD between the Frrach and tiie 
Cirtfacr tribesmen. Henoe tiie great flotiDaa coming doim to Cenada nith fun 
were mkU to come fiom the Ottawa, while tiie icgion ol ^ upper leke^ 

as the Ottawa country. 

* This stream ift atill called Biver dee Prairie^, separating Montreal and 
Jesus islands. 
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a silence among us. Our men composed onely of seaven 
score men, we had done well if we had kept tofrether, not to 
goe before in the river/ nor stay behind some 2 or 3 leagues. 
Some 3 or 4 boats now and then to land to kill a wild beast, 
and so putt themselves into a danger of their lives, and if there 
weare any precipice the rest should be impotent to helpe. 
We warned them to looke to themselves. They laughed 
att us, saying we weare women ; that the Iroquoits durst not 
sett on them. That pride had such power that they thought 
themselves masters of the earth ; but they will see themselves 
scone mistaken. How that great God that takes great care 
of the most wild creatures, and will that ever>' man confesses 
his faults, and give them grace to come to obedience for the 
preser\'ation of their lives, sends them a remarquable power 
and ordnance, which should give terrour and retinue to those 
poore misled people from the wa} of assurance. 

iViS wc wandered in the afforesaid manner all a sunder, there 
comes a man alone ouL of llie wood with a hattchett in liis 
hand, with his brayer, and a cover^ over liib blioulders, making 
signes aloud that we should come to him. The greatest part 
of that flock shewed a palish face for feare att the sight of 
this man, knowing him an ennemy. They approached not 
without feaie and apprehension of some plot. By this you 
may see the boldnesse of those buwda, thAt think themsdves 
hectors wheo they see but their shadowes, and tremble when 
th^ see a Iroquoit. That wild man seeing us m&sm, setts 
him downe on the ground and throwes his hattchett away and 
raises againe all naked, to shew that he h&th no aimes, deshes 
them to approach neerer for he is their friend, and would lose 
his life to save theirs. Hee shewed in deed a i^t captayne 
for ssveing of men that runned to their ruine by their indis- 
cretion and want of conduct; and what he did was out of 
meero piety, seeing well that they wanted wit, to goe so like 
a ccHnpany of bucks, every one to bis fan<^, where his litle 
experience leads him, nor thiokiDg that danger wherin they 

^ The adventurers wore fls<x'nding Ottawa River, the usual route to the Upper 
Countr\'. Some commentators have assertxxl that Radisson and (jrosseilliers 
took tiie St. Lawrence route through tlie lower lakes ; but that view is now geii- 

'Hie Indiia wis dad in a blanket (cover) and bueedk-doth (bta^). 
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weare, shewing by their march they weare no men, for not 
fearing. As for him, he was ready to die to render them 
service and prisoner into their hands freely* "For" saith he^ 
''I miglit have escaped your sight, but that I would have 
saved you. I feare,^' sayth he, "not death''; so with that 
comes downe into the watter to his midle. There comes many 
boats about him, takes him into one of the boats, t>ing a 
eoard fast about his body. There is he fastned. He be^ns 
to sing his fatal song that they call a nouroyall. That horrid 
tone bdng finished, makes a long, a veiy long speech, saying, 

Biethren, the day the sunne is favoorahle to mee, appointed 
mee to teU you that yee are witleaae before I die, neither can they 
escape their ennemys, that are spred up and downe everywhere, 
that watdies all moments their coming to destroy them. Take 
great courage, brethren, sleepe not; the ennemy is att hand. They 
wait for you; they are soe nenre that they see you, and heare you, 
and are sure that you are their prey. Therefore I was willing to 
die to give you notice. For my part that what I have ben I am a 
man and commander in the warrs, and tooke severall prisoners; 
yet I would put meselfe in death's hands to save your lives. Believe 
me; keepe you altc^gether; spend not your powder in vaine, think- 
ing to fr^^ten your enemys by the noise of your guDS« See if 
the stoanes of your anowes be not b^t or loose; bend your bowes; 
open your ears; keepe your hattchetts sharpe to cutt trees to make 
you a fort; doe not spend soe much greas to greas yourselves, but 
keep it for your bellies. Stay not too long in the way. It 'a robbery 
to die with conduct. 

That poore wretch spake the truth and gave good instruc- 
tions, but the greatest part did not understand what he said, 
saving the hurrons that weare with him, and I, that tould them 
as much as I could perceive. Every one laughs, saying he 
himself is afraid and tells us thai stor}-. Wc call him a dogg, 
a woman, and a hemie. We vaW niako you know that we 
weare men, and for his painos we phoiihi burne him when we 
come to our country. Here you shall see the brutishnesse of 
thot^e ]joople that think themselves valliant to the last point. 
No comparison is to be made with them for vallour, but 
quite contrary. They passe away the rest of that day with 
great exckmations of joy, but it will not last long. 
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That night wee layd in our boats and made not the ketle 
boyle, because we had meat ready dressed. Every boat is 
tyed up in the rushes, whether out of feare for what the 
prisoner told them, or that the prisoner should escape, I know 
not. They went to sleepc without any watch. The French be- 
gan to wish and moane for that place from whence they came 
from. ^^Tiat will it be if wee heare yeatt cr}^es and sorrows 
aftor all? Past the breake of day every one takes his oare 
to row ; the formost oairs have great advantage. We heard 
the torrent rumble, but could not come to the land that 
day, although not fan* from us. Some twelve boats gott 
afore us. These weare saluted with guns and outcrys. In the 
meane while one boat runs one way, one another ; some men 
lands and nms away. We are all put to it; non knowes 
where he is, they are put to such a confusion. All those 
beasts gathers together againe frighted. Seeing no way to 
escape, gott themselves all in a heape like unto ducks that 
sees the eagle come to them. 

That first feare being over a litle, they resolved to land 
and to make a fort with all speed, which was done in lesse then 
two houres. The most stupidest drowsy are the nimblest for 
the hattchett and cutting of trees. The fort being finished, 
every one maketh liimselfe in a readiness to sustaine the 
assault if any had tempted. The prisoner was brought, who 
soone wa.s dr^spatched, burned aiiJ roasted and eaten. The 
iroquoits had so served them, as many as they have taken. 
We mist 20 of our company, but some came safe to us, and lost 
13 that weare killed and taken in that defeat. The Iroquoite 
finding himselfe weake would not venture, and was obliged to 
leave us least he should be discovered and served as the other. 
Nevertbdease they (Viewed good oountezumces, went and biulded 
a fort as we have done, where ihey fortified thonaelveB and 
feed cfa human flesh which they gott in the wairea. They 
weare afraid as much as we, but far from that ; For the ni^t 
being come, every one imbaiks himselfe, to the sound of a low 
trumpet, by the help of the darimesse. We went to the other 
side, leaving our marehandiaes for our ransome to the ennemy 
that used us so unkindly. We made some caiiages that 
n^t with a worid of paJnes. We mist 4 of our boats, so 
that we must alter our equipages. The wildmen complained 
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much that the French could not swime, for that they might 
be ton;< thcr. The French seeing that they weare not able 
to undergo such a voyage, they consult together and for 
conclusion resolved to give an end to such labours and dangers ; 
moreover, found themselves incapable to follow the wildmen 
who went with all the speed possible nie:ht and day for the 
feare that they weare in. The Falheis, seeing our weak- 
nesse, desired the wildmen that they might have one or two to 
direct them, which by no means was granted, but bid us doe 
as the rest. We kept still our resolution, and knowing more 
tricks then they, would not goe back, which should be but dis- 
dainful and prejudicial!. We told them so plainly that we 
would iiiiisli that voyage or die by the way. Besides that the 
wildmen did not complaine of us att all, but incouraged us. 
After a long arguing, every one had the liberty to goe hsuik- 
wards or forwards, if any had courage to venter hiinselfe with 
us. Seemg the great clifiiculties, all with one consent went 
back againe, and we went on. 

Tlie wildinen weare not sorry for their departure, because 
of their ignorance in the alfaire of such navigation. It 's a 
great alteration to see one and 30 reduced to 2. We en- 
couraged one another, both willing to live and die with one 
another ; and that [is] the least we could doe, being brothers. 
Before we [went] to the lake of the hurrons we h^ crosses 
enough, but no encounter. We travelled onely in the ni^t 
in these dangerous places, nMcttk could not be done witl^t 
many vexations and labours. The vanity was somewhat 
cooler for the example we have seene the day before. The 
hungar was that tonnented us most ; for him we could not goe 
B&Eke for some wild beasts. Our cbiefest food was onely 
some few jBshes which the wildmen caught by a line, may be 
two dozens a whde day, no bigger then my hand. 

Bdng come to the place of repose, some did goe along the 
water s£cle on the rocks and there exposed ourselves to the 
rigour of the weather. Upon these rodos we find some shells, 
blackish without and the inner part whitish by reason of 
the heat of the sun and of the humidity. They are in a 
maner g^ued to the rock ;^ so we must gett another stone to 

* Apparently the punctuatioQ should be, a period after " whitUh" and a 
CQmaw after "humidi^." 
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geti them off by scraping them hard. When we thought to 
have enough [we] went back again to the Cottages, where 
the rest weare getting the litle fishes ready with trips/ gutts 
and all. The kittle was full with the scraping of the rocks> 
which aoone after it boyled became like starch, black and clam- 
mie and easily to be swallowed. I think if any bird had 
lighted upon the excrements of the said stuff, they had stuckt 
to it as if it weare glue. In the fields we have gathered severall 
fruits, as goosberj^es, blackbern-s, that in an houre we 
gathered above a bushell of such sorte, although not as yett 
full ripe. We boyled it, and then every one had his share. 
Heere was daintinesse slighted. The belly did not permit t u3 
to gett on neither shoos nor stockins, that the better we 
might goe over the rocks, wluch did [makel our feet smart [so] 
that we came backe. Our feet and thighs and leggs weare 
scraped with thorns, in a heape of blood. The good God 
looked uppon those intidels by sending them now and then a 
beare into the river, or if we perceived any in an Isle forced 
them to s\\dme, that by that means we might the sooner kill 
tliein. But the most parts there abuuts is so slenll that there 
is nothing to be scene but rocks and sand, and on the iiigh 
wayes but deale trees that grow most miraculously, for that 
earth is not to be scene than can nourish the root, and most of 
them trees are ver}^ bigg and high. We tooke a litle refresh- 
ment in a place called tlie lake of Castors, which is some 30 
leagues from the first great lake.* Some of those wildmen hid 
a rest ^ as they went down to the French ; but the lake was 
80 full of fishes we tooke so much that sensed us a long while. 

We caiiie to a place where weare abimdance of Otters, in 
so much that I believe all gathered to hinder our passage. 
We killed some with our arrows, not daring to shoote because 
we discovered there aboutri some tracks, judging to be our 
ennemy by the impression of their feet in the sand. All 
knowes there one another by their march, for each hath his 

< "Tripe dcs toches." Tlus is a qMoes of lidwa tbat in cxtmnity of 
hunger is serried Iram rocks and eaten. While unpalatable^ it u cepable of sus- 

tlinincr life. 

^ Lake oi Castors (Beavor Lake) is the present Lake Mipisain^ en route to 
die "first great lake" (Huron). 
*/.«vniadeacadie. 
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proper steps, some upon their toes, some on their heele, which 
is natural to them, for when they are infants the mother 
warpeth them to their mode. Heer I speake not of the hor- 
rid streams we passed, nor of the falls of the water, w^hich wears 
of an incredible height. In some parts most faire and de- 
licious, where people formerly lived onely by what they could 
gett by the bow and arrows. We weare come above 300 
lea^z^ies allwayes against the streame, and made GO carriages, 
besides drawing,* besides the swift streams we overcame by 
the oares and poles to come to that litle lake of Caistors which 
may be 60 or 40 leases in compasse. The upper end of it is 
full of Islands, where there is not time lost to wander about, 
finding wherewith all to make the kettle boyle with venison, 
great bears, castors. :uid fishes, which are plenty in that place. 
The ri\ er that we goe to the great lake is somewhat favorable.* 
We goe dowiie with ease and runing of the watter, which emp- 
ties itsselfe in that lake in which we are now coming in. This 
river hath but 8 high and violent streams, which is some 30 
leagues in length. The place where we wcare is a bay all 
full of rocks, small isles, and most between wind and water 
^th an infinite [number] of fishes, which are seene in the water 
80 deare as christian. That is the reason of so many ottersi 
thait lives cmely uppon fish. Each of us b^ins to looke to his 
bundle and merehandises and prepare himaelfe for the bad 
weather that uses to be on that great extent of water. The 
wfldmen finds what they hid among the rocks 3 months be- 
fore they came up to the freneh.' Heere we are stiring about 
in our boats as nimble as bees and divided ourselves into 2 
oompanys. Seaven bcuats went towards west norwest and the 
rest to the South. 

After we mourned enough for the death <tf our deare 
countrymen that weare slained coming up, we take leave of 
each other with promise of amitie and good ooirespond^ce 

* Radisson here distinguiahes between pcurtages (carriages), when ail canoes 
woe nnloftdH and dragged anniiid tlie olMtnicfioii» and dkharge^ (drawings), 
when Uie canoe's load waa ligliteiied lo tiiat it oould in that condition be dmwn 
over the shallows or tlimugh the n^uls. 

' Formerly Ri\-i^ des Ftm^tis, it is now known aa Fkench Biver, emptying 
into Georgian Bay. 

* Radisson means before they came down to the French merdiants at 
ThieeRmfs. 
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one with another, as for the oontinuance of peace, as for the 
assistance of strength, if the enemy should make an aasault. 
That they should not goe to the fiench without giving notice 
one to another and soe goe together. We that weare for the 
South went on severall daycs nierily, and saw by the way the 
place whm the Fathers Jesuits had heretofore lived ; a de> 
hcious place, albeit we could but see it afarre off.^ The coast 
of this lake is most delightfull to the minde. The lands 
smooth, and woods of all sorts. In many places there are 
many large open fields wherein, I believe, wildmen formerly 
hved before the destruction of the many nations which did in- 
habit, and tooke more place then 600 leagues about; for I 
can well say that from the river of Canada to the great lake 
of the hurrons, which is neere 200 leagues in length and 60 in 
breadth, as I guesse, for I have [been] round about it, plenty 
of fish. Thrro are hanks of sand 5 or 6 leagues from the 
waterside, where such an infinite dcalc of fish that scarcely 
we are able to draw out our nett. Inhere are fishes as bigg 
as cliildren of 2 years old. There is sturgeon enough and 
other sorte that is not knowTie to us. The South part is with- 
out isles, onely in some bayes where there are some. It is 
delightfull to goe along the side of the watter in summer where 
you may pluck the ducks. 

We must stay often in a place 2 or 3 dayes for the con- 
trary winds; For [if] the winds weare anything liigh, we 
durst not venter tlie boats against the impetuosity of the 
waves, which is the reason that our voyages are so long and 
tedious. A great many large deep rivers empties them- 
selves in that lake, and an infinit number of other small rivers, 
that cann beare boats, and all from lakes and pools which 
are in aburidarice in that country. 

After we travelled many dayes we arrived att a large in- 
land 2 where we found their village, their wives and children. 
You must know that we passed a strait some 3 leagues be- 
yond that place. The wildmen give it a name; it is an- 
other lake, but not so bigg as that we passed before. We 
calle it the lake of the staring hairs, because those that Uve 

^ The southern shore of Gportrian Bay, the oountiy of the Huron mWon, 

Sec narrative of Raymbault and Jofj:ues, ante. 

* Probably Maaitoulin Islaud, where the French &r&t found Ottawa viUagea^ 
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about it havp thrir hair like a brush turned up. They all 
have a hole in their nose, which is done by a straw which is 
above a foot long. It barrs their fa cps. Their ears have or- 
dinarily 5 holes, where one may putt the end of his finger. 
They use those holes in this sort : to make themselves gallant 
they passe tli rough it a skrew of coper with much dexterity, 
and goe on the lake in that posture. When the winter comes 
they weare no capes ^ because of their haire toumed up. They 
fill those skrews with swan's downe, and with it their ears 
covered ; but I dare say that the people doe not for to hold 
out the cold, but rather for pride, For their country is not so 
cold as the north, and other lakes that we have scene since. 

It should be difficult to describe what variety of faces our 
arrivement did cause, some out of joy, others out of sadnesse. 
Neverthelesse the numbers of joyfull exceeded that of the 
sorrowfull. The season began to invite the lustiest to hunt- 
ing. We neither desire to be idle in any place, having learned 
by experience that idlenesse is the mother of aH evil, for it 
breeds most part of all sicknesse in those parts where the 
aire is most delightfulL So that they who liad inost knowl- 
edge in these quarters had familiarity with the people that 
live there about the last lake. 

The nation that we weare with had warrs \sdth the Iro- 
quoits, and must trade. Our wildmen out of feare must con- 
sent to their ennemy to live in their land. It 's true that 
tiiioae ifbo lived about the first lake had not for the most part 
the conveniency of our french merchandise, as since, ^which 
obliged most of tiie remotest people to make peace, consider- 
ing the enemy of theirs that came as a thunder bolt upon 
them, so that they joyned with them and foigett what was 
past for their owne preservatiim. Att our coming there we 
made large gulf ts, to dry up the tears of the friends of the de- 
ceased. As we came there the circumjacent neig^bourB came 
to visit us, that bid us welcome, as we are so. There comes 
newes that there weam ennemy in the fields, that th^ weare 
aeene att the great fidd. There is a councell called, and re- 
solved that they should be searched and sett uppon th^ as 
[soon as] possible may be, which [was] executed qieedily. I 
offered my service, soe went and looked for thm 2 dayes; 
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finding them the 3d day, gave them the aBsault when they 
least thought off it. We played the game so furiously that 
none escaped. 

The day following we returned to our village with 8 of our 
enemys dead and 3 alive. The dead weare eaten and the liv- 
ing wearc burned with a small fire to the rigour of cruelties, 
which comforted the desolat to see them revenged of the death 
of their relations that was so ser\^ed. We weare then pos- 
sessed by the hurrons and Octrinac ; but our minde was not to 
stay in an island, but to be knownc with the remotest people. 
The 'Victor}' that we have gotten made them consent to what 
we could desire, and because that we shewed willing[ness] 
to die for their defence. So we desired to goe with a com- 
pany of theirs that was going to the nation of the staiiiug 
haires. 

We weare wellcomed and much made of, saying that we 
weare the Gods and devils of the earth ; that we should four- 
nish them, and that they would bring us to their ennemy to 
destroy them. We tould them [we] were very well content. 
We persuaded them first to come peaceably, not to destroy 
them presently, and if they would not condescend, then would 
wee throw away the hattchett and make use of our thunders. 
We sent ambassadors to them with guifts. That nation called 
Poutouatemick ^ 'svithout more adoe comes and meets us with 
the rest, and peace was concluded. Feasts were made and 
diunes with guifts came of each side, with a great deale of 
mirth. 

We \dsited them during that winter, and by that means we 
made acquaintance with an other nation called Escotecke, 
wliich signified fire, a f aire proper nation ; they are taU and 
bigg and very strong.^ We came there in the spring. When 
we arrived there weare extraordinary banquette, l^ere they 
never have seen mea with beardsi because they pull their 

*Tlie FMawatomi Indians, for whom see p. 23 md$, note 9. 

•TWs tribe wm pfobably the Meaooutin, an Algooquian tribe, affied to the 

Miami and Illinois. Their original habitat appears to have been in southeast 

Michigan ; thenoe about the middle of the seventeenth century they migrated 
to Wi'jron.sln and had a lur^r villfit^* on uyipT Fox River. In thf t i^Iiti^nith 
centux^' they migrated to the VVaba:)ii, and dwindled m aumL>cr untii they bo- 
came as a tribe extinct 
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haires as soone as it comes out; but much more astonished 
when they saw our armes, osyiccially our guns, which they 
worshi[)y)cd by blow ing siiiuake oi" tobacco instead of sacrifice. 
1 will not insist much upon their way of li\ing, For of their 
ceremonys heeru you will see a pattern. 

In the last voyage that wee made 1 will lett you onely know 
what cours we runned in 3 years' time. We desired them to 
lett US know their neighboring nations. They gave us the 
names, which I hope to describe their names in the end of this 
most imperfect discouiSy at least those that I can remember. 
Among others they told lis of a nation called Nadouecero- 
non,^ which is very strong, with whome they weaie in warres 
with, and another wandering nation, living onely uppon what 
they could come fay. Theur dwelling was on the dde of the 
salt watter in siunmer time, and m the land in the winter time, 
for it cold in thdr comitry. They calle themselveB Chris- 
tmo8» and their conf ederats from all times, by reason of their 
q>eech, which is the same, and often have joyned together 
and have had companys of sotddiers to wane agamst that 
great nation. We desired not to gpe to the North till we had 
made a discovery in the South, bemg desutius to know what 
they did. Hiey told us if we would goe with them to the 
great lake of the stinkingis,* the time was come of their trafick, 
which was of as many knives as they could gett from the 
freuch nation, because of their dwellings, which was att the 
comiug in of a lake called Superior, but since the destructions 
of many neighboring nations they retired themselves to the 
height of the lake. We knewed those people well. We 
went to them almost yearly, and the company that came up 
with us weare of the said nation, but never could tell punc- 
tually where th^ lived because they make the barre of the 
Christinos from whence they have the Castors that they 
bring to the french. This place is 600 leagues off, by reason 
of the circuit that we must doe. The hurrons and the Octa- 
nacks, from whence we came last, furnishes them also, and 
comes to the furthest part of the lake of the Stinkings, there 
to have light earthen pots, and girdles made of goat's hairs, 

*Gteen Bay, the liabitat of the Winnebago (stinkatds). See fk. 10, amie, 
note 1. 
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and small shells^ that grow att the sea side^ with which they 
trim their cloath nuick; of skin. 

We finding this opportunity would not lett it slippe, but 
made guifts, telling that the other nation would stand in 
feare of theni because of us. We flattered Lliein, saying none 
would dare to give them the least wrong, in so much that 
many of the Octanacks that weare present to make the same 
voyage. I can assure you I liked noe country as I have that 
wherdn we wintered ; For whatever a man could desire was 
to be had in great plenty ; vis. staggs, fishes in abundance, 
and all sort of meat, come enough. Those of the 2 nations 
would not come wi^ m, but turned back to their nation. 
We neverthelesBe put ouiseLves in hazard, for our euiiosityi of 
stay 2 or 3 yeais among that nation. We ventured, for tiiat 
we understand some of their idiome and trusted to that. 

We embariced ounetves on the delightfullest lake of the 
woild. I tooke notice of thdr Cottages and of the jouinqrs of 
our navigation, for because that the countiy was so pleasant, 
so beaul&uU and fruitfull that it grieved me to see that the 
world could not discover such inticing oounttys to live in. 
This I say because that the Europeans fight for a rock in the 
sea against one another, or for a steriU land and horrid coun* 
try, that the pecfph sent heere or there by the changement of 
the aire ingenders sicknesse and dies thereof. Contraiywise 
those kingdoms are so delicious and under so temperat a cli- 
mat, plentifull of aU things, the earth biingiDg foorth its fruit 
twice a yeare, the people live long and lusty and wise in their 
way. What conquest would that bee att litle or no cost; 
what laborinth of pleasure should millions of people have, 
instead that millions oomplaine of misery and poverty! 
What should not men reape out of the love of God in convert- 
ing the souls heere, is more to be gained to heaven then what 
is by differences of nothing there, should not be so many 
dangers ccmmiitted under the pretence of religion ! Why so 
many thoesoever are hid from us by our owne faults, by our 
negligence, covetousnesse, and unbeliefe. It 's true, I con- 
fesse, that the accesse is difficult, but must say that we are 
like the Ck>ckscomb6 of Paiis, when first they begin to have 

^The origiiuil wtmpum was made from w-aheUs, bored hy the IndiaiiflL 
JkftertheoQtniiigolFkcmchgooda,pon;d^betul^ 
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wings, imagining that the larks wHl fall in their mouths 
roasted;^ but we ought [to remembei] that vertue k not ac- 
quired without labour and iajang gieat paanes. 

We meet with several! nations, all sedentaiy, amaaed to see 
us, and weaie very civil. The further we sejounied the de* 
h^tfuller the land was to us. I can say that [in] my life* 
time I never saw a more incomparable country, for all I 
have ben in Italy ; yett Italy comes short of it, as I think, 
when it was iniutbited, and now forsaken of tiie wildmen. 
Being about the great sea, we conversed with people that 
dwelkth about the salt water,* who tould us that Ihey saw 
some great white thing sometimes iqypon the water, and came 
towards the shore, and men in the top of it, and made a noise 
like a company of swans ; which made me believe that they 
wears mistaken, for I could not imagine what it could be, 
except the Spaniard; and the reason is that we found a bariU 
broken as itiey use in Spaine. Those people have their 
haires long. They reapo tAvic e a yeare; they are called Ta- 
taiga, that is to say, bufT.^ They warre against Nadouecero- 
nons, and warre also against the Chiistinos. These 2 doe no 
great harme to one another, because the lake is betweene 
both. They are generally stout men, that they are able to 
defend themselves. They come but once a year to fight. 
If the season of the yeare had permitted us to stay, for we 
intended to goe backe the yeare following, we had indeav- 
oured to make peace betweene them. We had not as yett 
seene the nation Nadoueceronons. We had hurrons with us. 
Wen porsiiaded them to come along to see their owne nation 
that fled there, but they would not by nny means. We 
thought to ^pft 9omc castors there to bring downe to the 
French, seeing [it] att last impossible to us to make such a 
circuit in a twelve month's time. We weare every where 
much made of ; neither wanted victualls, for all the different 

^ The reference is to the libled land of Cockaigne. 

* This b supposed to mean that somewhere near LAke Superior (the great 
sea) thqr met Indiwis that h«d been as far as UudscMi Bay and had there seea 

ships. 

'BuflFalo Indiana. Hiere is no distinct tribe with this appdiation; prolK 
aUy it here zefers to the Indians of Ihe plains who hunt the boffdo and war with 
botii Siouz and Cree. Some editon think it refers to tike Teton lltaodi cf the- 
SiotUL "Tetanka" is the Siouan word for buffalo. 
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nations that we mett conducted ns and f urnkhed ns with all 
necessaries. Tending to tiiose people, w^t towards the 
South and came back by the north. 

The Summer passed away with admiration by the diver- 
mty of the nations that we saw, as for the beauty of the shore 
of that sweet sea. Heere we saw fishes of divers, some like 
tiie stuigeons and have a kind of slice att the end of their nose 
some 3 fingers broad in the end and 2 oncly neere the nose, 
and some 8 thumbs long, all marbled of a blakish collor. 
There are birds iK^ose bills are two and 20 thumbs long. 
That bird swallows a whole salmon, keeps it a long time m 
his bin. We saw alsoe shee-goats veiy bigg. There is an 
animal somewhat lease then a cow whose meat is exceeding 
good. There is no want of Staggs nor Buffes. There are so 
many Tourk^ that the boys throws stoanes att them for 
their recreation. We found no searseipents as we in other laks 
have seene, espedally in that of d'Ontario and that of the 
staiiing haires. There are some in that of the humms, but 
scarce, for the great cold in winter. They come not neere 
the upper lake. In that of the stairing haires I saw yong boy 
[who] was bitten. He tooke immediately his stony knife and 
with a pointed stick and cutis off the whole wound, being no 
other remedy for it. They are great sorcerers and turns the 
wheeled I shall speak e of this at lar^rn in Tny last voyage. 
Most of the shores of tlie lake is nnthing but sand. There 
are mountains to lie soene farre in tlio land. Tliern comes 
not so many rivers from that lake as fi-oni otliers ; tliese that 
flow from it are deeper and broader, the trees are very bigg, 
but not so thick. There is a great distance from one an- 
other, and a quantitie of all sorts of fruits, but small. The 
vines grows all by the river side; the lemons are not so 
as ours, and sowrer. The grape is very bigg, "rreene, is seene 
there att all times. It never snows nor freezes there, but 
mighty hot; yett for all that the coimtr}'- is not so unwhol- 
som^ For we seldome have seene in&rmed people. I will 

tJlSa is probably a fefcfenee to llie wheel of fSMtfiera that is attached to 
the cahimet, or oeramonial pipe. In the journal of Us so-called fourth voyage 
Radisson in describing the calumet says : "There is tyed to it the tayle of an 
ea^Ie all painted over with so verall coiiioitrsaiid opealiloB a Ian* or like that makes 
a kind of a wheele when he shuts." 
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speake of their maimerB m my last voyage^ which I made in 
October. 

We came to the strait of the 2 lakes of the stinkings and 
the upper lake, where there are litle ialea towards Norwest, 

Few towards the southest, very small. The lake towards 
the North att the side of it is full of rocks and sand, yett great 
shipps can ride on it without danger. We being of 3 nations 
arrived there with booty, disputed awhile, For some would 
returne to their country. That was the nation of the fire, and 
would have us backe to their dwelling. We by all means 
would know the Christinos. To goe baekc was out of our 
wa\\ We contented the hurrons to our advantage with 
promises and others with hope, and persuaded the Octonack 
to keepe liis resolution, because we weare but 5 small fine 
dayes from those of late that lived in the sault of the com- 
ing in of the said upper lake, from whence that name of salt, 
wfich is panoestigonce in tlu^- wild language, which heeraiter 
we will call the nation of the salt.^ 

Not many years since that they had a cruell warre against 
the Nadoueseronons. Although much inferiour in numbers, 
neverthelesse that small number of the salt was a terror imto 
them, since they had trade with the French. They never 
have s^ne such instruments as the French furnished them 
withaU. It is a proude nation, therfore would not submitt, 
although they had to doe with a bigger nation 30 times then 
they weare, because that they weare called ennemy by all 
those that have the accent of the Algonquin language, that the 
wild men call Nadoue, which is the beginning of their name. 
The Iroquoits have the title of bad ennemy, Maesocchy Xa- 
doue. Now seeing that the Christinos had hattchettfi and 
knives, for that they resolved to make peace with those of the 
sault, that durbt not ha\ c gon hundred of leagues uppon that 
upper lake with assurance. They would not hearken to any- 
thing because their general resolved to make peace with those 
of the Christinos and an other nation that gott gunns, the 
noise of which had frighted them more then the bluetts that 
weare in than. The time approached, thm came aftxmt 100 
of the nation of the Sault to those that lived towards the 
north. The christinos gott a bigger company and fought a 

^ The Saulteurs or Cluppcwa, for whom see note 2, on p. 23, anie. 
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batail. Some weaie slaine of both mds. The Captayne of 
these of the Sault lost his eye an arrow. The batiol being 
over he made a speech, and said that he lost his sight of one 
side, and of the other he foresee what he would doe ; his cour- 
age being abject by that losse, that he himseLfe shoidd be am- 
bassador and eondud the peace. 

He seeing that the Iroquoits came too often, a visit I must 
confesse veiy displeasing, being that some [of] ours looses 
their fives or fiberty, so that we retired ourselves to the 
higher lake neerer the nation of the Nadoueceronons, where 
we weare wdl receaved, but weare mistrusted when many 
weare seene together. We arrived then where the nation of 
the Saiilt was, where we found some irench men that came 
up with us, wlio thanked us kindly for to come and visit them. 
The wild Octanaks tiiat came with us found some of their nar 
ikjm slaves, who weare also glad to see them. For all they 
weare slaves they had meat enough, which they have not in 
their owne country so plentiful], being no huntsmen, but al- 
together Fishers. As for those towards the north, the(y are 
most expert in hunting, and live uppon nothing else the most 
part of the yeare. We weare long there before we gott ac- 
quaintance with those that we de^red so much, and they in 
Ilk maner had a fervent desire to know us, as we them. Heer 
comes a company of ChristinoB from the bay of the North 
sea, to live more at ease in the midle of woods and forests, by 
reason they might trade with those of the Sault and have the 
Conveniency to kill more beasts. 

There we passed the winter and learned the particularitie 
that since wee saw by Ex])ericnce. Heere I will not make a 
long discoiirs ciuring that time, onely made good cheere and 
killed stag,i:s, jiulTcs, Klcnds, and Castors.^ The Christinos 
had skill in tluit ^ame above the rest. The ftiow proved 
favourable that yeare, which caused much plenty of every 
thing. Most of the woods and forests are veiy thick, so that 
it was in some places as darke as in a cellar, by reason of the 
boughs of trees. The snow that falls, being ver>^ light, hath 
not the strenght to stopp the eland, which is a mighty strong 
beast, much like a mule, having a tayle cutt off 2 or 3 or 4 

' Deer, buffdo, moose* ud beaver. Eland was then tlie Dutdi name for 
the EuropewD elk. 
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thumbes long, the foot davm like a stagge. He lias a muzde 
mighty bigge. I liave aeene eKNue that have the noetriUs so 
bigg that I putt into it my 2 fiats att once Tvith ease. Those 
that uses to be where the buffes be are not so bigg, but about 
the bignesse of a coadi horse. The wfldmen caU them the 
fide sort. As for the BufF, it is a furious animal. One must 
have a care of him, for every years he kills some Nadouesero- 
nons. He comes for the most part in the phones and meddows; 
he feeds like an ox, and the Oriniack so but seldom he galopps. 
I have seene of their homes that a man could not lift them 
from of the ground.^ They are branchy and flatt in the midle, 
of whidh the wildman makes dishes that can well hold 3 quarts. 
These homes fall ofiF every yeare, and it 's a thing impossible 
that they will grow againe. The homs of Buffs are as those 
of an ox, but not so long, but bigger, and of a blackish coUour ; 
he hath a very long hairy taile ; he is reddish, his haire frised 
and very fine. All the parts of his body much pike] unto an 
ox. The biggest are bigger then any ox whatsoever. Those 
are to be found about the lake of the Stinkings and towards 
the North of the same. They come not to the upper lake but 
by chance. It 's a pleasur to find the place of their abode, 
for they toume round about compassing 2 or 3 acres of land, 
beating the snow with their feete, and coming to the center 
they lye downe and rise agaJne to eate the bows of trees that 
they can reach. They go not out of their circle that th^ 
have made untill hunger compells them. 

We did what we could to have correspondence with that 
warlirk nation and reconcile them with the Christines. We 
went not there that winter. Many woare slained of both 
sides the summer last. The wound was yoiA fresh, wherfore it 
was hard to conclude peace between them. We could doe 
nothing, For we intended to tump bark to the French the 
summer follownns:. Two years weare expired. We hoped to 
be att the 2 years ( nd with those that gave us over for dead, 
ha^'ing before to come back at a year's end. As we arc once 
in those remote countreys we cannot doe as we would. Att 
last we declared our mind hrst to those of the Sault, encourag- 

* This entire description applies to the moose, which Radisson caDs both 
"eland " and " onniark." The latter teim is A vaiiation ci orignaif the pnsent 
French-Canadian term for mooae. 
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ing those of the North that we are their brethren, and that we 
would come back and force their enemy to peace or that we 
would help against them. We made guif ts one to another, 
and thwarted a iaad of aiDmost 50 leagues before the snow 
was melted, la the morning it was a pleasur to waDce, for 
we could goe without racketts^ The snow was hard enoughi 
because it fieezed eveiy night. When the sun b^an to shme 
we payd for the time past. The snow sticks so to our racketts 
that I believe our ^oes weighed 30 pounds, which was a 
paine^ having a burden uppon our baclm besides. 

We arrived, some 150 of us, men and women, to a river 
side, where we stayed 3 weeks making boats. Here we 
wanted not fish. During that time we made feasts att a high 
rate. So we refreshed ourselves from our labours. In that 
time we tooke notice that the budds of trees b^an to spring, 
which made us to make more hast and be gone. We went up 
that river 8 dayes till we came to a nation called Poutouate- 
nick and Matouenock; that is, the scrattchers. There we 
gott some Indian meale and come from those 2 nations, which 
lasted us tin we came to the first landing Isle. There we 
weare well received againe. We made guifts to the Elders to 
encourage the yong people to bring us downe to the French. 
But mistily mistaken; For they would reply, Should 3^ou 
bring us to be killed ? The Iroquoits are every where about 
the river and undoubtedly will destroy us if we goe downe, 
and afterwards our wives and those that stayed behinde. 
Be wise, brethren, and offer not to goe downe this yeare to 
the Freaich. Lett us ke^ our lives.'' We made manj 
private suits, but all in vaine. That vexed us most that we 
had given away most of our merchandises and swapped a 
great deale for Castors. Moreover they made no great har- 
vest, being but newly there. Beside, they wcare no great 
huntsmen. Our journey was broaken till the next yeare, and 
must per force. 

That summer I went a hunting, and my brother stayed 
\\here he was wclconie and putt up a great deale of Indian 
conic that was given hiin. He intended to furnish the wild- 
men that weare to goe downe to the French if they had not 
enough. The wild men did not perceive this; i^or if they 

>SiMnnihoe8» 
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wanted any, we could hardly kept it for our use. The win- 
ter passes away in good correspondence one with another, and 
sent ambassadors to the nations that uses to goe downe to the 
f reach, which rcjoyced them the more and made us passe that 
yeaie with a greater pleasur^ saving that my brother fell into 
the falling sidoieflsey^ and many weare sony for it. Tliat 
proceeded onely of a long stay in a new discovered oountiy, 
and the idlenesse contributs much to it. Hiere is nothing 
comparable to exerdse. It is the onely remedy of such dis- 
eases. After he languished awhile God gave lum his health 
againe. 

Hie desire that eveiy one had to goe downe to the French 
made them earnestly looke out for castors. They have not 
BO many there as in the north part, so in the beginning of 
spring many came to our Isle. Hiere weare no lesse, I be- 
lieve, then 500 men that weare willing to venter theoiselves. 
The come that my brother kept did us a world of service. 
The wildmen brought a quantity of flesh salted in a vesell. 
When we were ready to depart, heere comes Strang news of 
the defeat of the hurrons, which news, I thought, would putt off 
the voyage. There was a councell held, and most of them 
weare against the goeing downe to the French, saying that 
the Iroquoits weare to barre this yeare, and the best way was 
to bUj till the following yeare. And now the ennemy, seeing 
himselfe frustrated of Ms esqpectation, would not stay longer, 
thinking thereby that we weare resolved never more to go 
downe, and that next yeare there i^ouid be a bigger com- 
pany, and better able to oppose an ennemy. My brother and 
I, seeing ourselves all out of hopes of our voyage, without our 
come, which was allready bestowed, and without any mer- 
chandise, or scarce having one knife betwixt us both, so we 
weare in a great apprehension least that the hurrons FhoiiUl, 
as they have done often, when the Fathers weare in their 
country, kill a frnichman. 

Seeing the e(iui|)a^e ready and many more that thought 
long to depart thrncc for marehnndise, vc uppon this re- 
solved to call a i)ul)liqiie ( nuncell in the place; which the 
Elders hearing, came and advised us not to undertake it, giv- 
ing many faire words, saying, ''Brethren, why are you such 
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ennemys to yourselves to putt yourselves in the hands of those 
that wait for you? They destroy you and csLvry you 
away captives. Will you have your brethren destroyed that 
loves you, being slain cri? Who then will come up and bap- 
tize our cliildrpn? Stay till the iipx-t yvrtp, and then you 
are like to have the number of 600 men in company y> \th you. 
Then you may freely goe without intermission. Yee shall 
take the churrh along vdih you, and the Fathers and mothers 
will send their children to be taught in the way of truth of 
the Lord."^ Our answer was that we would speake in pub- 
lique, which granted, the day a])|)uinted is come. There 
gatliered above 800 men to see who should have the glorie 
in a round. They satt downe on the ground. We desired 
silence. The elders being in the midlc and we in their midle, 
my brother began to speak, ''Who am I? am I a foe or a 
friend? If I am a foe, why did you suffer me to live so long 
among you ? If I am friend, and if you take so to be, hearken 
to what I shall say. You know, my uncles and brethren, 
that I hazarded my life goeing up with you; if I have no 
courage, why did you not tell nie att my first coming here? 
And if you have more witt then we, why did not you use it 
by preserving your knives, your hattchetts, and your gunns, 
that you had from the French? You will see if the ennemy 
will sett upon you tliat you m\\ be attraped like castors in 
a trappe; how will you defend yourselves like men that is 
not courageous to Ictt yourselves be catched like beasts? 
How will you defend villages ? with castors' skins ? how will you 
defend your wives and children from the ennemy 's hands ? 

Then my brother made me stand up, saving, " Shew them 
the way to make warrs if they are able to uphold it." I 
tooke a goime of castors' skins that one of tbem had uppon 
his shoulder and did beat him with it. I asked the otihers if I 
was a souldier. ''Those are the annes that kill, and not your 
robes. What will your ennemy say when you perish without 
defending yomselyes? Doe not you know the French way? 

* Grosseilliers, who had lived among the Jesuits, seems to have had some 
idea of Christianizitig tTipsp distant nations. Tlie Jr.tnit Relation fnr 1060, de- 
scribing the return of Radisson and Grosaeilliers, says : "Tlvey passed the vviuter 
on the shores of Lake Superior and were fOTtunate enough to baptize there two 
hnndMlfitaeduidieii.'' Jm. /Z^, XLV. 235. 
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We are used to fight with armes and not with robes. You say 
that the Iroquoits waits for you because some of your men 
weare killed. It is onoly to make you stay untill you are 
quite out of stocke, that they dispatch you with ease. Doe 
you think that the French will come up here when the great- 
est part of you is slamed by your owne fault? You know 
that they camiot come up without you. Sluill they come to 
baptize 3'our dead? Shall your children leame to be slaves 
among the Iroquoits for their Fathers* cowardnesse? You 
call me Iroquoit. Have not you scene me disposing my life 
with you? ^Vho has given you your life if not the French? 
Now you will not venter because many of }'Our confederates 
are come to visit you and venter their lives with you. If you 
will deceave them you must not think that they will come an 
other time for shy words nur desire. You have spoaken of 
it first, doe what you will. For myne owne part, I will ven- 
ter choosing to die like a man then live like a beggar. Having 
not wherewithal! to defend myselfe, farewell ; I have my sack 
of come ready. Take all my castors. I shaU hve without 
you." And then departed that company. 

They weare amazed of our proceeding; they stayed long 
before they spoakc one to another. Att last sent us some 
ronsiderable persons who bid us cheare up. "We see that 
you are in the right ; the voyage is not broakcii. The yong 
people tuokc very ill that you have beaten them \\iih the skin. 
All avowed to die like men and undertake the journey. You 
shaU heare what the counccll will ordaine the morrow. They 
are to meet privatly and you shall be called to it. Cheare up 
and speake as you have done; that is my counoell to you. 
For this you wiU remember me when you will see me in your 
country ; For I will venter meself e with you.'' Now we are 
more aatiafied thai the day before. We weare to use all 
rfaetoxique to persuade them to goe downe. For we saw the 
country languish very much, For they could not subsist, and 
moreover they weaie afraid of us. The councell is called, 
but we had no need to make a flpeech, finding them di^osed 
to make the voyage and to submitt. " Yee women gett your 
husbands' bundles ready. Th^ goe to gett wherwithaU to 
defend themselves and you alive." 

Our equipage was ready in 6 days. We embarked our* 
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selves. We weare in number about 500, all stout men. We 
had with us a great store of castors' skins. We came to the 
South. We now goe back to the north, because to overtake 
a band of men that went before to give notice to others. 
We passed the lake without dangers. We wanted nothing, 
having good store of come and netts to catch fish, which is 
plentj-full in the rivers. We came to a place where S Iro- 
quoits wintered. That was the company that made a slaugh- 
ter before our departure from home. Our men repented now 
they did not goe sooner, For it might be they should have 
surprised them. 

Att last we are out of those lakes. One hides a caske of 
meale, the other his campiron, and all that could be cumber- 
some. After many paines and labours wee arrived to the 
Sault of Colimiest,^ so called because of the Stones that are 
there very convenient to make tobacco pipes. We are now 
within 100 leagues of the french habitation, and hitherto no 
bad encounter. We bUU found tracks of men which made ua 
still to have the more care and guard of ouxselves. Some 90 
leagues fzom this place we killed inii cowes and then gott 
ouraeives into cottages, where we heard some guns goe off, 
which made us putt out our fires and imbark oun^ves with all 
speed. We navigated all that ni^t. About the breake of 
day we make a stay, that not to goe through the violent 
streames for f eaie the Ennemy should be there to dispute the 
passage. We landed and instantly sent 2 men to know 
whether the passage was free. Th^ weare not haJf e a mile 
off when we see a boat of the ennemy thwartmg the riverj 
which th^ had not done without discovering our boats, hav<- 
ing nothing to cover our boats nor hide them. Our lightest 
boats shewed themselves by pursuemg the ennemy. They 
did shoot, but to no effect, which made our two men come 
back in all hast. We seeing ourselves but merchandmen, so 
we would not long follow a man of warrey because he runned 
swifter then ours. 

We proceeded in our way with great diligence till we came 
to the carriage place, where the one halfe of our men weare 
in readinesse, whilst the other halfe carried the baggsge and 
the boats. We had a great alarum, but no hurt done. We 

I Calumet Rapids of Ottawa River. 
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saw but one boat, but have seene foure more going up the 
river. Methinks they thought themselves some what weake 
for lis, which persuaded us [of] 2 thinp;?: 1st, that they w eare 
afraid ; 2n(ily, that they went to wame their company^ which 
thing warned us the mure to make hast. 

The 2nd day att evening after we landed and boyled an 
horiniack ^ which we killed. We then see 16 boats of our 
ennemy coming. They no sooner perceived us but they went 
on the other side of the river. It was a good looke^ for UB 
to have seene them. Our wildmen did Dot say what they 
thought, For they esteemed themselves already lost. We 
encouraged them and desired them to have courage and not 
[be] afraid, and so farr as I think we weare strong enough for 
them, that we must stoutly goe and meet them, and they 
should stand still. We should be alltogether, and put our 
castors' skins upon pearches, vvliich could keepe us from the 
ghott, which we did. We had foure and 20 gunns ready, and 
gave them to the hurrons, who knewed how to handle them 
better then the others. The Iroquoits seeing us come, and 
that we weare 5 to 1, could not imagine what to doe. Never- 
thelesse they would shew their courage ; being that they must 
passe, they putt themselves in array to fight. If we had not 
ben with some liurroris that knewed the Iroquoits' tricks, I 
believe that our wild men had runned away, leavmg their 
fusiques'* behind. We being necre one another, we com- 
manded that they should row with all their strength towards 
them. We kept close one to another to persecut what was 
our intent. We b^gin to make outcryes and sing. The 
htirrana m one side, the Algonquins att the other side, the 
Ottanaky the panoestigons, the Amid&dek, the Nadouioe- 
nago, the tlcacon,^ and we both encouraged them all, crying 
out with a loud noise. The Iroquoits begin to shoot, but we 
made ours to goe one forwards without any shootmg, and 
that it was the onely way of fighting. They indeed turned 
their backs and we followed th^ awhile. Tli^ was it that 
we weare called devils, with great thanks and incouragements 
that they gave us, attributing to us the masters of warre and 

' Moose. ' Luck " Fusees. 

«Hiiron» Algonkin, Ottawa, Chippewa, Beaver, Sioux, and Kiakakon (an 
Ottews dan) IndiaiM. 
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the only Captaynes. We desired them to keepe good watch 
and sentry, and if we weare not surprized we should come 
safe and sound without hurt to the French. The Iroquoite 
seeing us goe on our way, made as if they would leave us. 

We made 3 carriages tb^it clay, where the eniiemy could 
doe us mischief if they had ben there. The cunning knaves 
followed us neverthelesse pritty close. We left 5 boats be- 
hind that weare not loaden. We did so to see what inven- 
tion our enemy could invent, knowing very well that his 
mind was to siuprise us. It is enough that we are warned 
that they follow us. Att last we perceived that he was be- 
fore u?, which putt us in some fearo : 1 jut seeing; us resolut, 
did what he could to augment his number. But we weare 
mighty vigilent and sent some to make a discover}^ att every 
carriage through the woods. We weare told that they weare 
in an ambush, and there builded a fort below the long Sault, 
where we weare to passe. Our wildmen said doubtlesse they 
have gott an other company of their nation, so that some 
minded to throw their caston awasr and retume home. We 
tdd them that ire weare almost att the gates of Ihe French 
hatntation^ and bid [th^] therefore have courage, aod that 
our lives weare in as great danger bb theiis, and if we weare 
taken we should never escape because they knewed xm, and I 
because I runned away from their countiy having slained 
some of their brethren/ and my brother that long since was 
the man that furnished their enemy with aims. 

Thqr att last weare persoaded, and landed within a mile 
d the landing place^ and sent 300 men before aimed. We 
made them great budders that the shot could not peaioe in 
some places. They weare to be canyed if there had ben oc- 
casion for it. Being come neere the torrent, we finding the 
Iroquoits lying in ambush, who began to shoot. The r«t of 
our company went about cutting of trees and making a fort, 
whilst some brought the boats; which being come, we left 
as few men as possible might bee. The rest helped to cany 
w ood. We had about 200 men that weare gallant souldiers. 
The most weare hurrons, Pasnoest]g<ms, and Amickkoick fre- 
quented the French for a time. The rest weare skillfull in 
thdr bows and arrows. The Iroquoits perceiving our device, 

>8ee Intiodiietioo, anl», for Badiaaon'g esqierienoes aouiog the Iroquois. 
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resolved to fight by forceing them to lett us passe with our 
arms. They did Dot know best what to doe, being not so 
munished nor so many men above a hundred and fifty. They 
forsooke the place and retired into the fort, which was under- 
neath the rapide. We in the meane wliile have slained 5 of 
theirs, and not one of ours hurted, which encouraged our 
^ildmen. We bid them still to have good courage, that 
we should have the victor}\ Wee went and made another 
fort neere theirSi where 2 of our men weare wounded but 
lightly. 

It is a horrid thing to heare [of] the enormity of out- 
cryes of those different nations. The Iroquoits sung like 
de\'ils, and often made salleys to make us decline. They 
gott nothing by that but some arrows that did incommodat 
them to some purpose. We foresee that such a batail could 
not hold out long for want of powder, of shott and arrows ; 
80 by tlio consent of my brother and the rest, made a speech 
in the Iroquoit language, inducing meselfe with armours that 
I might not be wounded with every bullet or arrow that the 
ennemy sent peq^ctually. Then I spoakc. "Brethren, we 
came from your country and bring you to ours, not to see 
you perish unlesse we perish with you. You know that the 
French are men, and maks forts that cannot be taken so soone 
therefore cheare upp, For we love you and will die with you." 
This h&ng ended^ nothing but howling and crying. We 
brought our castors and tyid them 8 by 8, and rowled them 
before us. The Iroquoits finding that th^ must come out 
of thdr fort to the wattersidej where they left their boatsi to 
make use of them in case of neede, where indeed made an 
escape, leaving aU their baggage bc^d, which was not much^ 
ndther had we enough to fill our belies with the meat that 
was left ; there weare kettles, broaken gunns^ and rosly hatt- 
ehetts. 

They being gone, our passage was free, so we made hast 
and endeavoured to come to our journey's end ; and to make 
the more hast, some boats went downe that swift streame 
without making any carriage, hopemg to follow the ennemy ; 
but the bad lacke was that where my brother was the boat 
turned in the torrent, being seaven of them together, weare 
in great da^r, For God was merdf uli to give &em strength 
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to save themselves, to the great admiration, for few can 
^eed so well in such ])rec i])ices. 'WTien they came to lande 
they cutt rooks. My I rotiier lost his booke of amiotations 
of the last yeare of our being in th^ foraigne nations. We 
lost never a castor, but may be some better thiog. It 's 
better [that one] loose all then lose his life. 

A\ e wtare 4 moneths in our voyage \^'ithout doeing any 
thing but goe from river to river. We tik it severall sorts of 
people. We conversed with them, being long time in al- 
liance with them. By the persuasion of som of them we 
vseiit into the great river that divides itselfe in 2, where the 
hurrons with some Ottanake and the wild men that had 
warrs with them had retired.' There is not great difference 
in their language, as we weare told. This nation have warrs 
against those of [the] forked river. It is so called because it 
hai3 2 branches, the one towards the west, the other towards 
the South, which we believe runns towards Mexico, by the 
tokens they gave us. Being among these people, they told 
us the prisoners they take tells them that they have \^-ai J>^ 
against a nation, against men that build great cabbans and 
have great beards and had such knives as we have had. More- 
over they shewed a Decad of beads and guilded pearls that 
they have had from that people, which made us beheve they 
weare Europeans. They shewed one of that nation that was 
taken the yeare before. We understood him not; he was 
much more tawny then they with wh<»ne we weare. Wb 
aimes and lem weare turned outaide; that was the punish- 
ment mfficteduppon him. So they doe with them that th^ 
take^ and kOl them with dubbs and doe often eat them. 
They doe not bume their prisoners as those of the northern 
parts. 

We weare informed of that nation that live in the other 
river. These weare men of extraordinary hei^t and bigg- 
nesse, that made us bdieve th^ had no communication 
with them. They live ondy uppon Come and Citrulles,' 

*This paragraph b thought by some scholars to be out of place, that it 
bclonj^s to the description of the Wisconsin territory, p. 45, anie. Others sup{x>3e 
it to be in the nature of a summary of their discovery of the Miaaiasippi, which is 
usually thought to be indicated by the "forked river." 

*Citnidle8 aie pumpkiiUy fiequenlty raiaed by IndiaM. 
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which are mighty bigg. They have fish in plenty throughout 
the yeare. They have fruit as big as thn hoart of an Oriniak, 
which grows on vast trees which in conipasse arr three nrme- 
full in conipasse. When they see litle men they are atiraid 
and cry out, which makes many come help them. Their ar- 
rows are not of stones as ours are, but of fish boans and other 
boaiis that they worke greatly, as all otlier tilings. Their 
dishes are made of wood. I having seene them, could not 
but admire the curiosity of their worke. They have great 
calumet ts of great stones, red and greene. They make a 
store of tobacco. They have a kind of drink that makes them 
mad for a whole day. This I have not seene, therefore you 
may beheve as you please. 

When I came backe I found my brother sick, as I said be- 
fore. God gave him his health, more by his courage then 
by any good mediciDe^ For our bodyes are not like those of 
the wildmen. To our purpose ; we came backe to our car* 
ziage, wMst wee endeavoured to ayde our compagnions in 
their extremity. The Iroqucnts gott a gmt way hdoie, not 
well satisfied to have stayed for us, having lost 7 of their 
men; 2 of them weaze not nimble enou|^, For our bulletts 
and anowB made tiiem stay for good and idL Seaven of our 
men weare fiidE, they have ben like to be drowned, and the 
other two weare wounded by the Iroqudts. 

The nesct day we went on without any delay or encounter. 
I give you leave if those of mont RoyaU weare not overjoyed 
to see us arrived where they affiime us the pitifull conditions 
that the country was by the cruelty of these cruell barbars, 
that peipetually killed and slaughtered to the veiy gate of 
the French fort. All this hindered not our goeing to the 
French att the 3 rivers after we refreshed ourselves 3 dayes, 
but like to pay dearly for our bold attempt. 20 inhabitants 
came downc with us in a shawlopp. As v^'c doubled the 
point of the ri\ er of the meddows we weare sett uppon by 
severall of the Iroquoits, but durst not come neare us, because 
of two small brasse pieces that the shalop carryed. We tyed 
our boats together and made a fort about us of castors' skins, 
which kept us from all danger. We went downe tlie streame 
in that posture. The ennemy left us, and did well ; for our 
wildmen weare disposed to fight, and our shaloupp could not 
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come neare them because for want of watter. We came to 
Quebecq, where we are saluted with the thimdring of the 
guns and batteiyea of the fort, and of the 3 shipps ih&t weare 
then att anchor, which had gon back to htanoe without cas- 
tors if we had not come. We weare weU traited for 5 da3reB. 
The Ck>venior made guifts and sent 2 Brigantins to bring us 
to the 3 rivers, where we arrived the 2nd day of, and the 4th 
day they went away. 

That is the end ol our 3 years' voyage and few months. 
After 80 much paine and danger God was so merdfuU [as] 
to bring us back saf to our dwdling, where the one was made 
much ^ by, his wife, the other by his friends and kmdred. 
Hie ennemy that had discovered us in our goeing downe 
gott more company, with as many as they could to come to 
the passages, and there to waite for the retoume of those 
people^ knowinge well that th^ could not stay there long 
because the season oi the yeare waa almost epent; but we 
made them by our persuasions goe downe to Quebecq, which 
proved well, For the Iroquoits thought they weare gone an- 
other way. So came the next day siter our arrivall to make 
a discovery to the 3 rivers, whm being perceived, there is 
care taken to receive them. 

The French cannot goe as the wildmen through the woods, 
but imbarks themselves in small boats and went along the 
river side, knowing that if the ennemy was repulsed, he would 
make his retreat to the river side. Some AJgonquins weare 
then att the habitation^ who for to shew their vallour dia- 
posed themselves to be the first in the poursuit of the enemy. 
Some of the strongest and nimblest French kept them com- 
pany, with an other great number of men called Ottanacks, 
so that we weare soone together by the ears. There weare 
some 300 men of the enemy that came in the space of a four- 
teen night together; but when they saw us they made use 
of thpir heels. Wo weare about 500; but the better to play 
their ^amc, after they runned half a mile in the wood they 
turned againc; where then the batail b^an most furiously by 
shooting att one another. 

That u]^peiTnost nation, being not Ti«ed to shooting nor 
heare such noise, began to shake off their armours, and tooke 
their bows and arrows, which indeed made Imore] execution 
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then all the guns that they had brought. So seeing 50 Al* 
gonquins and 15 French keep to it, they resolved to stick to 
it also, which had not long lasted ; For seeing that thdr ar- 
rowB^ weare ahnost spent and they must dose together, and 
that the enemy had an advantage by keeping themselvea be- 
hind the trees, and we to fall uppon we must be without 
bucklers, which diminished much our company that was fore- 
most, we gave them in spight us place to r^ire themselves, 
which they did with all speed. Having come to the watter 
side, where their boats weare, saw the French all in a row, 
who layd in an ambush to receive them, which they had 
done if God had not ben for us ; For thoy, thinking that the 
enemy was att hand, mistrusted nothing to the contran\ 
Tlie French that weare in the wood, seeing the e\ ident danger 
where their countrjTQen layd, encouraged the Ottanaks, who 
tooke their armes againe and followed the enemy, who not 
feared that way arrived before the French weare apprehended, 
by good looke. 

One of the Iroquoits, thinking his boat would be secne, 
goes quickly and putts it out of sight, and discovers himselfe, 
which warned the French to hinder them to goe further uppon 
that score. Our v\ildmen made a stand and fell uppon them 
stoutly. The combat begins a new; they see the French 
that weare uppon the watter come neere, which renforced 
them to take tiieir boats with all hast, and leave their booty 
bdiind. The few boats that the french had brought made 
that could enter but the 60 French, who weare enough. The 
^dmen neverthelesse did not goe without their prey, which 
was of three men's heads that they kUled att the fibnst %ht ; 
but they left Eleven of thdrs in tiie place, boaides many more 
that weare wounded. They went stiaj^t to their countrey, 
idiich did a great service to the retoume of our wildmen, 
and mett wiQi mm all their journey, as we heard after- 
wards. 

They went away the next day, and we stayed att home 
att rest that yeare. My brother and I considered whether 
we should discover what we have seene or no ; and because 
we had not a full and whole discoveiy, which was that we have 
not ben in the bay of the north, not knowing anything but 
by report of the mid Chiistinos, we would make no mention 
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of it for feare that those wild men should tell us a fibbe. We 
would have made a discover}' of it ourselve±5 and have an 
iussuiance, before we should discover anything of it. 

The ende of the Auxotacicae voy age, 
which ia the third voyage. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The year 1665 is marked by the re-establishment of the 
profitable fur tnuie of New Enmce with the Northwest, 
which (as we have seen in the intnxluctkm to BAdlsson's 
Journal, rmUt) had been almost destroyed by the raids of 

the hostile Iroquois. The king iii that summer sent his 
famous Carigiian re^ment, 1400 strong, to subdue the hostile 
bands and protect the pathways of commerce. Therefore a 
great flotilla from the Upper Country appeared upon the St. 
Iawienoe> bringing hundreds of tribesmen to escchange thdr 
fu» for the iron implements and weapons of the French^ and 
for the much-prised blankets and silver ornaments offered 
by the white traders. After the great fair at Alontreal had 
been held, and promises had been made that the Iroquois 
should be subdued, the great fleet of canoes prepared to re- 
turn to the Upper Country, and with them went such adven- 
turous Erenclunen as the love of gsin or the lure of the unknown 
tempted to endure the hardships of wilderness life. Among 
these rangers of the woods was Nicolas Perrot, who began a 
hfe among the Indiana that was destined to continue for 
thirty-five years and make him one of the most influential 
and best^iuf oimed men of his time on Indian habits and 
histoiy. 

Perrot had but just attained his majority when he set 
forth on his eventful voyage. The date of bis arrival in 
New France is not known, but at the time of h^ departure 

he had acquired the Algonquian language and was versed in 
the art of winning the red men's p:ood-"VS'ill. The Jesuit Re- 
iaUon for speaks of a "Frenchman who went up the 
year before." may possibly have been Perrot, but his 

09 
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first recorded voyage is narrated below, when he sought the 
Potawatomi tribesmen at Green Bay. His address and in- 
fluence soon secured this importaiit nation for the Erench 
allisnce^ whereupon Perrot visited the other tribes in this 
locality, winning aniancesi good-wiD, and a vast influence over 
all the Western aborigines. 

The descriptions of his adventures, although not presented 
in chronological form, appear to have covered the first five 
years (lt>65-1670) of Perrot's life in the Western countiy. 
In 1670 he visited the colony once more, where the governor 
asked him to remain in order to fonn part of the escort of 
Sieur de St. Lusson, who was preparing to go the next spring 
to take fonnal possession of all the Northwest. The record 
of the expedition forms a later division of this volume. 

After the Sault Ste. Marie pageant of 1671 we hear no more 
of Penut's activities until 1683, when he was sent to Wis- 
consin as accredited government agent. The following year 
he led a large detachment of Indian warriors from the banks 
of the Mississippi to reinforce Qovemor La Barre's unfor- 
tunate eiq[>edition into the Iroquois country. He returned to 
the Northwest in the spring of 1685 as commissioned com* 
mandant for Green Bay and all its dependencies, built several 
posts on the Mississippi, discovered the presence of lead in 
southwestern Wisconsin, and finally, in 1689, at Fort St. 
Antoine upon Lake Pepin, took possession for King Louis 
of aU the upper Mississippi region and the country of the 
Sioux. It was in this period that he presented to the mission 
at Green Bay the beautiful silver ostensorium, the ddest 
rdic of French occupation in the West, now in the possesBuni 
of the Wisconsin Historical Society. 

It was at the Green Bay mission that a great disaster 
overtook Perrot's fortimes, for while he was absent on Denon- 
ville's mihtaiy campaign of 1087, the mission house in which 
140,000 worth of Mb furs was stored was burned by hostile 
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tribesmen and the means of settling with his creditors was 
lost. 

After the defmrture of Denonviile and the letum to Can* 
ada of Count de Frontenac, in 1689, Perrot was again employed 
as government agent among the Northwestern tribes, whose 

languages and alliances he so well understood. In spite, 
however, of his ascendancy over these fierce warriors he was, 
in 1695, in great danger of being burned by the Miami, and 
was rescued just in time by the Foxes, who had alwajrs been 
his friends. He later directed his efforts toward adjusting 
local quarreb and rendering the Upper Country safe for tradera 
and travellers, until the edict of 1696 recalled all conunan- 
dants from the Northwest and overthrew the labor of years. 

Once more, in 1701, the services of Perrot were utilized 
as inteipreter at the great peace conference held at Montreal 
between the Iroquois and the nations of the upper lakes. 
The deeUning years of his life seem to have been passed at 
Montreal, where he was occupied in writing his M^moire 9ur 
les MceuTs, Coustumes et ReUigion des Sauvages de VAmtnque 
Septentrionale, and w here he died in 1718. 

His Memoire remained in manuscript until 1864, when it 
was edited by Rev. Jules Tailhan and published at Paris. 
An English translation appears in E. H. Blair, Indian TribeB 
qf the Upper Mimmppi and Region (fte QmA Lakes (Gleve> 
land, 1911), I. 25^272. 

In addition to this Memoire Perrot apparently kept jour- 
nals of his adventures and experiences that have disappeared, 
but were extensively used by early Canadian historians. 
The one who most freely owns his debt to information from 
Penot is La Potherie. 

Charles C3aude le Roy, sieur Baoqueville de la Potherie, 
was a West Indian Creole, who had influential connections at 
the court of Louis XIV., and received official appointments 
therefrom. In 1697 he was sent with the French fleet to 
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Hudson Bay, and on that voyage met Canadian adventureiB 
and heroes^ notably Iberville and his brothers* The sue- 
oeeding year he was appointed to an important post in Can- 
ada, and arrived just in time to meet the great governor 
Frontenac before his death. La Potherie spent about five 
years in the colony, and was present in person at the great 
peace treaty of 1701, where all the tribes from the North and 
West gathered to negotiate and exchange prisoners with the 
Iroquois, At that assembly La Potherie and Perrot are 
known to have met, and without doubt the former secmied 
from the latter both the narrative of his adventures and such 
notes and diaries as Perrot could furnish for the history La 
Potherie proposed to write. To the completion of this work 
Perrot's material contributed largely. The volumes ap- 
peared at Paris in 1716 under the title Histoire de VArrUrique 
Septentrianale, It acquired some measure of populaiiiy and 
subsequent editions appeared m 1722 and 1753. Of the four 
small volumes, the second and third appear to be almost 
wholly reproductions of the lost journals of Nicolas Perrot, 
and give much fuller descriptions of his relations to the West- 
em Indians and life among them than may be found in Per- 
rot's own Mhnoire. Miss Blair has incorporated an English 
translation of these two volumes of La Potherie in her Indian 
Tribes, as above cited. We have chosen for rq>roduction 
(with permisaon of the publishers, the Arthur H. Clark 
Company) the selection from volume L, pp. 307-339, which 
recoimts Perrot's first years in Wisconsin, and d(^cribe8 the 
tribes as he saw them before they had been changed by the 
mflueDce of white men. 



ADVENTURES OF NICOLAS PERROT, 

BY LA POTHERIE, 1665-1670 



Chaptbb VIII 

. . . All the Outaouak peoples^ were in alarm. While we 
were waging war with the Iroquois, those tribes who dwelt 
about Lake Huron fled for refuge to Chagoiiamikon,^ which 
is on Lake Superior; they came down to Montreal only 
when they wished to sell their peltries, and then, trembling. 
The trade was not yet opened with the Outaouaks. The 
name of the French people gradually became known in that 
region, and some of the French made their way into those 
places where they believed that they could make some proht; 
it was a Peru for them.* The savages could not under- 
stall d why these men came so far to search for their worn-out 
beaver robe^ iiieanwMe they admired all the wares brought 
to them by the French, which they regarded as extremely 
precious. The knives, the hatchets, the iron weapons above 
aU, could not be soffidentlir pmued; and the guns so as- 
tomshed them that tiuy oecwed th&t there was a spirit 
within the gun, which caused the loud noise made when it 
was fired* It is a fact that an Esqiiinuai from Cape Digue,* 
at 60^ latitude, in the strait of Hudson Bay, displa3red so 

* As explained in note 1 on p. 36, ante, the Ottawa wore a specific tribe of 
Algonquian stock; \>\it the term here employed, "all theOutouak peoples," re- 
fa^ to the .several iUgonquian tribes that dwelt 'm the Upper Country, such as 
the Ottawa, Chippewa, Potawatami, Moioiiunee, Fon^, Swk, Maaooutiii, etc 

' Now called CSiequamegon 6«j, on the northern above of Wiacon^. 

* A reference to the immense treasure aad profit wcufed bj the ^waish 
from the native empire of Peru. 

* The beaver pelts most desired fay the traders were those that had been 
wovii by tiie Indians, rinee the oil they tiaed upon thdr pevsona leiMleceft the 
fan more supple and valuable. 

' This illustration of Es(}uimaux life at Cape Diggs (Digue) on Hudson Strait 
was derived from La Potherie's personal experience. See Introduction, ante. 
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much surprise to me wheu he saw a gode^ suddenly fall, 
covered with Ijlood, as the result of a gunshot, that he stood 
motionless with the wonder caused by a thing which seemed 
to him so extraordinary. The Frenchmen who traded ^sith 
the Canadian tribes were often amused at seeing those peo- 
ple in raptures of this sort. The savages often took them 
[the Frenchmen] for spirits and gods ; if any tribe had sunie 
Frenchmen among them, that was sufficient to make them 
feel safe from any injuries by their neighbors ; and the French 
became mediatois in all their quarrels. The detailed con- 
versatioDB which I have had irith many voyageuis in those 
coimUies have supplied me with material for my accounts 
of those peoples; all that they have told me about them 
has so umfonnly agreed that I have felt oblig^ to give the 
puUic some idea of that vast z^on. 

Sieor Perot has best known those peoples; the gover- 
Dors-general of Canada have always employed lum in all their 
schemes; and his acquaintance ^\ith the savage tongues, his 
experience, and his mental ability have enabled him to make 
discoveries which gave opportunity to Monsieur de la Salle 
to push forward all those explorations in which he achieved 
so great success. It was through his agency that the Mis- 
sissippi became known.' He rendered very important sei^ 
vices to the colony, made known the glory of the long among 
those peoples, and induced them to form an alliance with 
us. On one occasion, among the Poiitrouatemis, he was re- 
garded as a god. Curiosity induced hmi to form the ac- 
quaintance of this nation, who dwelt at the foot of the Bay 
of Puans. Th^ had heard of the French, and thnir desire 
to become acquainted with them in order to secure the traiie 
with them had induced these savagas to go down to Montreal, 
under the guidance of a wandering Outaouak who w^as glad 
to conduct them thither.' The jS:ench had been described 

^ Code is a searbird, probably the mune or aivk, common in the North At- 
lantic and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

'PecTot probably saw tlie Mississippi before La Salle had done so; whether 
be made it knoiini Move the voyage ol Jolliet lad Muqiietfce m 1073 is 
qtiMtXMiaUe. 

* Perrot would seem to imply tiiat he was the first Frenchman fhePotawatomi 

had ever seen. Either he was ignorant of the of Radi^'^nn nnd Grosseillieia 
and other early adventurers, or he purposely magnifies his own discovmes. 
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to them as covered with hair (the savages have no beards), 
and they beHeved that we were of a different species from 
other men. They were astonished to see that we were made 
like themselves, and r^arded it as a present that the sky 
and the q>iiits had nuide them in pennitting one of the celes- 
tial beLogB to enter their land. The old m&a. solemnly smoked 
a calumet^ and came into his presencey offering it to him as 
homage that th^ rendered to him. 

After he had smoked the calumet, it ms presented by 
the chief to his tribesmen, who all offered it in ttim to one 
another, blowing from thor mouths the tobacco-smoke over 
him as if it were incense. They said to him: ''Thou art 
one of the chief spirits, since thou usest iron ; it is for thee 
to rule and protect all men. Praised be the Sim, who haa 
instructed thee and sent thee to our country.'' They adored 
him as a god; they took his knives and hatchets and in- 
censed them with the tobacco-smoke from their mouths; 
and they presented to him so many kinds of food that he 
could not taste them all. "It is a spirit," they said ; "these 
pro^-isions that he has not tasted are not worthy of his lips." 
WTien he left the room, they insisted on carrj'ing him upon 
their slujulders : tlie way over whirh he passed was made 
clear; they did [notj dare look in his face; and the women 
and children watched him from a distance. "He is a spirit," 
they said; "let us show our affection for him, and he will 
have pity on us." The savage who had mtroduced him to 
this tribe was, in acknowledgincnt thereof, treated as a cap- 
tain. Perot was careful not to receive all these acts of ado- 
ration, although, it is true, he accepted these honors so far 
as the interests of religion were not concerned. He told 
them that he was not what they thought, but only a French- 
man ; that tiio real Spirit who had made all had given to the 
French the knowledge of iron, and the ability to handle it 
as if it were paste. He said that that Spirit, desiring to show 
his pity for his creatures, had permitted the French naticui 
to settle in their country in ord^ to remove them from the 

* The calumet was thf sarrcd pipe of the Indians and was used in all forms- 
of worship and negotiation. The word is su{){)osed to be derived from the 
Norman-French "chalumet," meaning a reed. The heads of the calumets are 
made of pipetton^ tfae stans of hollow mxMl, with f antastie deoontioiw. 
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blindness in which thoy had dwelt, as tlicy had not known 
the true God, tlie author of nature, w^honi the French adored ; 
that, wlicn tliey had estabhshed a friendship ^\^th the French, 
they would receive from the latter all possible assistance; 
and that he had come to facilitate acquaintance between 
them by the discoveries of the various tribes which he was 
making. And, as the beaver was valued by his people, he 
wished to ascertain whether there were not a good oppor- 
tunity for them to carry on trade tlierein. 

At that time there was war between that tribe and their 
neighbors, the Malhominis.* The latter, while hmiting with 
the Outagamis, had by mistake slain a Pouteouatemi, who 
was on hia wa^ to the OutagmiB.* The FouteouateEniB, 
incensed at this affront, deliberately tomaJum^ed a Mal- 
boDQini who was among the Puans.* In the Pouteouatemi 
vfllage there weie only women and did men, as the young 
men had gone for the first time to trade at Montreal; and 
there was reason to fear that the Malhominis woiild profit 
by that mischance. Perot, who was desiroiis of makmg their 
acquaintance, offered to mediate a peace between them. 
When he had arrived within half a league of the village, he 
sent a man to tell them that a Frenchman was coming to 
visit them ; this news caused universal joy. All the youths 
came at once to meet him, bearing their weapons and their 
warlike adornments^ all marching in file, with frightful con- 
tortions and ydls; this was tl£ most honorable reception 

'The Menominee (Malhommis) were an important tribe of Algonquian 
people who ham, so far m known, always dwdt in Wiaoonain. When first 
noticed they appear to have lived on the shove of Lake Superior, whence they 

passed southwMd to tlip northwest i>hoTe of Gr^n Bay. Their name was de- 
rived from the wild rice which was plentiful m their habitat and formed one of 
their standard articles of food. They still live in Wisconsin, either on the Ke- 
ehena reservation or on farms that have been allotted to them. Many tribal 
members have made great progress toward civilized life. 

* Outagami was the aboriginal name for the tribe called by the French les 
Reynards, by the English the Foxes. They were rf»c< m comers in Wisconsin, 
having been driven thither by Iroquois enmity. A valiant tribe, devoted to 
their own customs, th^ became to New France a great somwe of danfer in the 
etghteeoth century through a series of disastrous wars. In the course of these 
they removed their habitat to the Miasiaaippi and later to Iowa, tdwre a portion 
of the tribe still dwells. 

• The Winnebago, for whom see p. 16, note 1, ante. 
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that they thought it possible to ^ve him. He was not un- 
easy, but fired a gun in the air ad far away as he could see 
them ; this noise, \\ iiich seemed to them so extraordinary, 
caused them to halt suddenly, gazing ai the sun in most 
ludicrous attitudes. After he had made them understand 
that be had eaatB not to disturb idieir repose, but to form an 
alhanoe with them, they approached him with many gestieu- 
latioDS. The calumet was presented to him; and, when he 
was ready to proceed to the village, one of the savages stooped 
down in order to cany Perot upon his shoulders; but his 
interpreter assured them that he had refused such honors 
among many tribes. He was escorted with assiduous atten- 
tions; th^ vied with one another in clearing the path, 
and in breaking off the branches of trees which himg in the 
way. The women and children, who had heard "the ^iiit" 
(for thus they call a gun), had fled into the woods. The men 
assembled in the cabin of the leading war chief, where they 
danced the calumet to the sound of the drum. He had them 
all assemble next day, and made them, a speech in nearly 
these words: 

Men, the true Spirit who has exited all men desires to put 
an end to your miseries. Your ancestors would not listen to him; 
they always followed natimd impulses akme^ without lememhering 
that th^ had their being from him. He created them to live in 
peace with thdr fellow-men. He does not like war or disunion; 
he desires that men, to whom he has given reason, should remember 
that they all fire brothers, and that they have only one God, who 
has formed them to do onlv his will. He has v^ivvn them dominion 
over the animals, and at tlie same time has forbidden them to make 
any attacks on one another. He has given the Frenchmen iron, 
in order to distribute it among those peoples who have not the use 
of it, if they are willing to live as men, and not as beasts. He b 
angiy that you are at war with the Pouteouatemis; even though it 
seaned that they bad a right to avenge themselves on your young 
man who was among the PUaaa, God is nevertheless offended at 
them, for he forbids venfrearioe, and commands union and peace. 
The sun has never been very bright on your horizon; you have al- 
ways been wrapped in the shadows of a dark and miserable ex- 
istence, never having enjoyed the true light of day, ai> the French 
do. Here is a gun, which I place before you to defend you from 
those who may attack you; if you have enemies, it will cause them 
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terror. Here is a porcelain collar,* by which I bind ^ ou to my body; 
what will you have to fear, if you unite yourselves to us, who make 
guns and hatchets, and who knead iron as you do pitdi? I have 
united mysdf with the Pouteouatemis, on whom you are planning 

to make ^var. I have come to embrace all the men whom Onontio,* 
the chief of all the French who have settled in this country, has 
told me to join together, in order to take them under his protection. 
Would yoii refuse his support, and kill one another when he desires 
to estiihlisli peace l>etv.'een you? The Pouteouatemis are txjiec ting 
many articles suited to war from the hands of Onontio. You have 
been so evenly matched [with them; but now] would you abandon 
your funilies to the mercy of thdr [fire] aims, and be at war with 
them against the will of the FVendi? I come to make the dis- 
ooveiy of [new] tribes, only to return here with my brothers,* who 
will come with me among those people who are willing to unite 
themselves to us. Could you hunt in peace if we give [weapons of J 
iron to those who furnish m beaver-skins ? You are angry against 
the Poiiteouiiteniis, whom you regard as your enemies, but they 
are in much greater number than you; and X am much afraid that the 
prairie people * will at the same time form a league against you. 

The father of the Malhomini who had been murdered 
by the Pouteouatemis arose and took the collar that Perot 
had given him; he lighted his calumet, and presented it to 
him, and then gave it to the chief and all who were present, 
who smoked it in turn; then he began to sing, holding the 
calimiet in one hand, and the collar in the other. He went 
out of the cabin while he sang, and, presenting the calumet 
and coll fir toward the sun, he walked sometimes backwards, 
Bometiiiirs forward ; he made the circuit of his own cabin, 
went past a prcat number of those in the \'illa£^c, and finally 
returned to that of the chief. There he declared that he at- 
tached himself wholly to the French; that he believed in 
the living Spirit, who had, in behalf of all the spirits, domi- 
nation over all other men who were inferior to him ; that all 



A belt of wampum, called by the French porcehine, 
*OnonHo wu tibe title given by the tribeamen to the governor of New 
France ; sometimes this tenn wu lued to refer to the king, who was called the 
"Great Onontio." Tbe gomnor at this tiino wa» Daniel do Rmy, meut do 
Courcelles. 

* Broths is used figuratively, denoting other Frenchmen. 
^'PssbMy dio Iftiaooiitiny for whom see note 2 on p. 45, anU, 
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las tribe had the sainc sentiments ; and that they asked only 
the protection of the French, from whom they hoped for life 
and for obtaining all that is necessarv' to man. 

The Pouteouatemis were very impatient to leaxn the fate 
of their people who had gone tracing to Montreal; they 
feared that the French might treat them badly, or that they 
would be defeated by the IroLjuois. Accordingly, they had 
recourse to Perot's guide, who was a mast or juggler. That 
false prophet built himself a little tower of poles, and therein 
chanted several songs, through which he invoked all the 
infernal spirits to tdl him where the Pouteouatemis wete. 
The reply was that they were at the Oulamanistik River/ 
which is three days' journey from thdr village ; that they had 
been weUreoeived by the French; and that they were bring- 
ing a large mpj^j of merdumdise. This orade would have 
hwn believed if Perot, who knew that his interpreter had 
played the juggler, had not declared that he was a liar. The 
latter came to Perot, and heaped upon him loud reproaches, 
complainmg that he did not at all realiM what hardships his 
interpreter had encountered in this voyage, and that it was 
Perot's fjiult that he had not been recompensed for his pre- 
diction. The old men begged that Perot himself would re- 
lieve them from their anxiety. After telling them that such 
knowledge belonged only to God, he made a calculation, 
from the day of their departure, of the stay that they would 
probably make at Montreal, and of the time when their re- 
turn might be expected; and determined very nearly the 
time when they could reach home. Fifteen da3's later, a 
man fishi:ig for sturgeon came to the village in great fright, 
to wani them that he had seen a canoe, from which several 
gunshots liad f:)r(j(' ceded ; this was enough to make them be- 
lieve that the Irot^uois were coming against them. Disorder 
prevailed throughout the village; they were ready to flee 
into the woods or to shut themselves into their fort. There 
was no probability that these were Iroquois, who usually 
make their attacks by stealth ; Perot conjectured that they 
were probably their own men, who were thus displaying their 
joy as they came near the village. In fact, a young man 

> Maniatiqne Btm, • tributuy <d Gimd Bay in the Upper Peninnilft of 

Michigan. 
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who had been sent out as a scout came back, m breathless 
haste, and reported that it was their own people who were 
returning. If their terror had caused general consterna- 
tion, this good news caused no less joy throughout the vil- 
lage. Two chiefs, who had seen Perot blow into his gun 
at the time of the first alarm, came to let him know of the 
arrival of their people, and begged him always to consult 
his gun. All were eager to receive the fleet. As they ap- 
proached, the new-comers discharged a salvo of musketry, 
followed by shouts and yells, and continued their firing as 
they came toward the village. When they were two or three 
hundred paces from the ^ore, the chief rose in his canoe 
and harangued the old men who stood at the water's edge ; 
he gave an account of the f avoraUe reception which had 
been accorded them at Montretd. An old man infoimed 
them^ meanwhile praising the sky and the sun who had thus 
favored them, that there was a Erenchman m the village who 
had protected them in several times of danger; at tms, the 
Pouteouatemis suddenly flung themselves into tiie water, 
to show their joy at so pleasing an occuxxence. They had 
taken pleasure in painting themselves in a very peculiar man- 
ner ; and the Fr^ch garments, which had been intended to 
make them more comfortable, disfigured them in a ludicrous 
fashion. They carried Perot with them, whether or no he 
would, in a scarlet blanket (Monsieur de la Salle was also 
honored with a like triumph at Huron Island), and made 
him go around the fort, while they marched in double files in 
front and behind him, with guns over then- shoulders, often 
firing volleys. This cortege arrived at the cabin of the chief 
who had led the band, where all the old men \\ ere assembled ; 
and a great feast of sturgeon was served. This chief then 
related a more detailed account of his voyage, and gave a 
verA^ correct idea of French usages. He described how the 
trade was carried on ; he spoke with enthusiasm of what he 
had seen in the houses, es])ecially of the cooking; and he 
did not forget to exalt Onontio, who had called them his chil- 
dren and had regaled them with bread, prunes, and raisins, 
which seemed to them great delicacies. 
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Chaptes IX. 

Those peoples were so delighted with the alliance that 
they had just made that th^ sent deputies in every direo 
tion to inloim the IsAinois, Miamis, Outagamis, Maakouteeha, 
and Eikabous that they had been at Montreal, whence they 
had brought mudi merchandiae; th^ beaought those trib^ 
to visit them and bring them beavers. Those tribes were 
too far away to profit 1^ this at first; only the Outagamis 
came to establish tiiemsdves for the winter at a place thirty 
leagues from the bay,^ in order to share in the benefit of the 
goods which they could obtain from the Pouteouatemis. 
Their hope that some Frenchmoi would come from Chagoua- 
mikon induced them to accumulate as many beavers as poe- 
sible. The Pouteouatemis took the southern part of the bay, 
the Sakis' the noitib^m ; the PuanSi as they could not fish, 
had gone into the woods to live on deer and bears. When 
the Outagamis had formed a village of more than six hun- 
dred cabins, they sent to the Sakis, at the beginning of spring, 
to let them know of the. new establishment that they had 
formed. The latter sent them some chiefs, with presents, 
to ask them to remain in tiiis new settlement; they were 
accompanied by some Frenchmen. They found a large 
village, hut destitute of ever\i;hing. Those people had only 
five or six liatchets, which had no edge, and they used these, 
by tiuns, for cutting their wood ; they had hardly one knife 
or one bodkin to a cabin, and cut their meat with the stones 
which they used for arrows; and they scaled their fish -mih 
mussel-shells. Want rendered them so hideous that they 
aroused companion. Although their bodies were hige, 

* Tlus was pfrolMJ>Iy the village where the Jesuit missionaries first found 
the Outagami or Poxes. Its exact location is not known, but it is beliove^I to 
have been on Wolf River, somewhere in W«ip«<» or Outagami County, Wis- 

*Tli0 Smk tcibe w$b dosdy allieil to the Fooces, Imt pwaer vcd a separate 
tribal existence until about 1733, when the tao united and have since been known 

as Sauk and Foxes, The chief Sauk villape wa-? first at Green Bay, then on the 
Wisconsin near the present Sauk City, theiu-e removed to tlie mouth of Rock 
River. The Sauk war under the chief Black Hawk occurred in iSi2 ; at its dose 
the tribe wia Mmoived bcgraod the Mississippi. 
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they seemed deformed in shape ; they hud ver>' disagree- 
able faces, brutLsh voices, aiid evil aspects. They were con- 
tinually begging from our Frenchmen who went among them, 
for those savages imagined that whatever their visitors pos- 
sessed ought to be given to them gratis ; eveiything aroused 
their desireB, and yet they had few beavm to sol. The 
French thought it prudent to leave to the Sakis for the winter 
the trade in peltries with the Outagamis, as they could cany 
it on witii the former more quietly in the autumn. 

All the tribes at the bay went to their village after the 
winter, to sow their grain. A dispute occurred between 
two Frenchmen and an old man, who was one of the leading 
men among the Pouteouatemis ; the former demanded pay- 
ment for the goods, but he did not show much inclination to 
pay; sharp words arose on both sides, and they came to 
blows. The Frenchmen were vigorously attacked by the 
savages, and a third man came to the aid of his comrades. 
The confusion increased; that Frenchman tore the pendants 
from the ears of a savage, and gave him a blow in the belly 
which felled him so rudely that with difficulty could he rise 
again. At the same timn the Frcnrhman iTceivod a blow 
from a \sTir-c1nh on his head, which raiisod liim to fall niotion- 
lesa. There were great disputes auiong the sava^^es in re- 
gard to the Frenchman who had just been wounded, who had 
rendered many services to the village. There were three 
famihes interested in tliis contention — those of the Red 
Carp, of the Black Carp, and of the Bear.^ The head of 
the Bear family — an intimate friend of the Frenchman, and 
whose son-in-law was the chief of the Sakis — seized a hatchet 
and declared that he would perish with the Frenchman, 
whom the people of the Red Car]) had slain. The Saki 
chief, hearmg the voice of liis father-m-law, called his own 
men to arms ; the Bear family did the same ; and the wounded 
Frenchman began to recover consciousness. He calmed the 
Sakis, who were greatly enraged; but the savage who had 

tlnSaii clins vm designated bgr Mine natural objeett UBuaUy some ani- 
mal. *n»c cTan vTfm an intprmcdiate organization between the single family nnd 
the tribe; it took itn inheritance through the mother, and persons of the same 
dan were not permitted to many. The animal or tutelaiy being was worshipped 
in iwmmmt all tlie group. 
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maltreated him was compelled to abandon the village. These 
same Frenchmen's lives were in danger on still another oc- 
casion. One of them, who was ainusing himself ydth. some 
arrows, told a Saki who was bathing at the water's edge to 
ward off the shaft that he was going to let fly at him. The 
fiavagei who held a small piece <3i ebth, told him to eboot; 
but he was not adroit enough to avoid the anowi which 
wounded him in the shoulder. He immediately called out 
that the IVenehman had dain him ; but another Erenehman 
hastened to the savage^ made him enter his cabin, and drew 
out the arrow. He was pacified by giving him a knif e^ a little 
vemiilion to paint his face, and a piece of tobacco. This 
present was ^ectual; for when, at the Said's cry, several 
of his comiades came, ready to avenge him on the spot, the 
wounded man cried, ^'What are you about? I am healed. 
Metaminens" (which means ''httle Indian com" — this name 
they had given to the Frenchman, who was Perot himself) 
''has tied my hands by this ointment which you see upon my 
wound, and I have no more anger," at the same time show- 
ing the present that Perot had given him. This presence of 
mind checked the disturbance that was about to arise. 

Tlie Miamis, the Maskoutechs, the Kikabous, and fifteen 
{■al)iris of Minois came toward the bay in the following sum- 
mer, and made their clearings thirty miles away, beside the 
Outagarais, toward the south. These peoples, for whom the 
Iroquois w^ere looking, had gone southward along the Mis- 
sissippi after the combat which I have mentioned.^ Before 
that flight, they had seen knives and hatchets in the hands 
of the Hurons who had had dealings with the French, which 
induced them to associate themselves with the tribes who 
already had some union "^ith us. They are ver^^ yi)ortive 
when ainoT]!^ their own people, but ^vtive before strangers; 
well built ; lacking in mtelligence, and dull of apprehension ; 
easily persuaded ; vain in language and behavior, and ex- 
tremely selfish. They consider themselves much braver 
than their neighbors; they are great liars, employing every 
kind of baseness to accomplish &eir ends; but they are In- 
dustrious, indefatigable, and excellent pedestrians. For this 

*Thi8 refers to a prehistoric enmity between the Winnebago and Illmoia 
described by La Potherie in an earlier chapter. 
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last reason, they are called Metousceprinioueks, which in their 
language means ^'Walkem.^' 

After fhey had planted tfamr fields in this new settlement, 
they went to hunt cattle. Th^ wished to entertain the 
people at the bay ; so they sent envoys to ask tiie Pooteouar 
temis to visit them^ and to bring the Flrenchmen, if they were 
stOl with tiieuL But those savages were careful not to let 
their guests know how desirous &eir n^^bors were to be- 
come acquainted with the French; so th^ went away with- 
out telling the latter, and came back at the eod of a fort- 
night, loaded with meat and grease. With them were some 
of those new setUeiB, who were greatly surprised to see the 
French — ^whom they reproached for not having come to visit 
them with the Pouteouatemis. The French saw plainly that 
the latter were jealous, and they recognized the importance of 
becoming acquainted with those peoples, who had come to 
the bay on purpose to trade more conveniently with us. The 
Pouteouatemis, when they saw that the French desired to go 
away with a iSTiami and a Maskoiitoch, made represent ations 
to them that there were no bea\'ers among those people — 
who, moreover, were \ eiy boorish — and even that they were 
in great cl anger of Ijeing plundered. The French took their 
departure, notwithstanding these tales, and in five days 
reached the ^dcimty of the \Tllage.^ 1 he Maskoutech sent 
ahead the Miami, who had a gun, witli orders to fire it when 
he arrived there; the report of the gun was heard soon after- 
ward. Hardly had they reached the shore when a venerable 
old man ap})eared, and a woman carr}'ing a bag in which was 
a clay pot filled with eonmieal porridge. More than two 
hundred stout young men came upon the scene ; their liair was 
adorned with headdresses of various sorts, and their bodies 
were covered with tattooing in black, r^resenting many 
kinds of figures; they carried arrows and wajvdubs, and 
wore girdles and leggings of braided woik. The old man hdd 
in his hand a calnmet of red stone, with a long stick at the 
end ; tiiis was ornamented in its whole length with the heads 
of birdSi flame-colored, and had in the middle a bunch of 
feathers colored a bright red, which resembled a great fan. 

> This village site has been kicntiiied near the town of Berlin, Wisconsin, 
on the upper F«k River. 
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As soon as he espied the leader of the Frenchmen, he pre- 
sented to him the calumet, on the side next to the sun ; and 
uttered words which were apparently addressed to all the 
spirits whom those peoples adore. The old man held it some- 
times toward the east, and sometimes toward the west; 
then toward the sun ; now he would stick the end in the ground 
and then he would turn the calumet around him, looking 
at it as if he were trj-ing to point out the whole earth, with 
expressions which gave the Frenchman to understand that 
he had compassion oo all men. Then he rubbed with his 
hands Perot's head, back, legs, and feet, and sometimes his 
own body. This welcome lasted a long time, during which 
the old man made a harangue, after the fashion of a prayer, 
an to asBore the Frendimaa of the joy yrhaxh all in the village 
fdt at hk airi^. 

One of the men spread upon the grass a lai^e painted 
ox-skin,! the hair on which was aa soft aa sDk, on winch he 
and his comrade were made to sit. Hie old man struck two 
pieces d wood together^ to obtain fire from it; but aa it was 
wet he could not li^t it. The Frenchman drew forth his 
own fire-steel, and immediately made fire with tinder. The 
old man uttered loud exclamations about the iron, which 
seemed to him a Efpirit; the calimiet was lighted, and each 
man smoked ; then they must eat porridge and dried meaty 
and suck the juice of the green com. Again the calumet 
was £Qled, and those who smoked blew the tobacco-smoke 
into the Frenchman's face, as the greatest honor that they 
could render him; he saw himself smoked like meat, but 
said not a word. This ceremony ended, a skin was spread 
for the Frenchman's comrade. The sa\'agcs thought that 
it was their duty to carr>' the French guests ; hut the latter 
informed the Maskoutechs that, as they could shape the iron, 
they had strenp^h to walk, so they were left at liberty. On 
the way, they rested again, and the same honore were paid 
to him as at the first meeting. Continuing their route, they 
halted near a high hill, at the summit of which was the \il- 
lage; they made their fourth halt here, and the ceremonies 
were repeated. The great chief of the Miamis came to meet 
them, at the head of more than three thousand men, accom- 

*A buffab robe; the French called buffaloes oxen or wild cattle. 
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panied by the chiefs of other tribes who formed part of the 
village. Each of these chiefs had a calumet, as handsome 
as that of the old man ; they were entirely naked, wearing 
only shoes, which were artistically embroidered like buskins; 
they sang, as they approa^-iicd, the calumet song, which they 
uLteied in cadence. When they reached the Frenchmen, 
they continued their songs, meanwhile bending their knees, 
in turn, almost to the ground. They presented the calumet 
to the sun, with the same genuflexions^ and then th^ came 
back to the principal Frenchman, with many gesticwatioiis. 
Some pla> cd upon instruments the calumet songs, and others 
saiig them, holding the calumet in the mouth without light* 
ing it. A war chief raised Perot upon his shoulders, and, 
accompanied by all the musicians, conducted him to the 
village. The Muskoutech who had been his guide offered 
him to the Miamis, to be lodged among them; they very ami- 
ably declined, being unwilling to deprive the Maskoutechs 
of the pleasure of possessing a Frenchman who had con- 
sented to come imder their auspices. At last he was taken 
to the cabin of the chief of the Maskoutechs ; as he entered, 
the lighted calumet was presented to him, which he smoked ; 
and fifty guardsmen were provided for him, who prevented 
the crowd from anno>nng him. A grand repast was sensed, 
the various courses of which reminded one of feeding-troughs 
rather than dishes; the food was seasoned wdth the fat of 
the wild ox. The guards took good care that provisions should 
be brought often, for they profited thereby. 

On the next day, the Frenchman gave them, as presents, 
a gini and a kettle; and made them the foUowuig speech, 
which was suited to their character : 

Men, I admire your youths; although they have since their 
birth seen only shadows, th^ seem to me as fiDe-looktng as those 
who are bom in legtons where the sun always displays his gloiy. 
I would not have believed that the earth, the modier of all men, 
could have furnished you the means of subsistence when you did 
not possess the light of the Frenchman, who supplies its influences 
to many peoples; I believe that you will become another nation 
when you become acqiuiinted with him. I am the dawn of that 
light, which is beginning to appear in your lands, as it were, that 
which precedes the sun, who will soon shine brightly and will cause 
you to be bom agam, as if in another land, where you will find, 
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more easOy and in greater abundance, all that can be necessary 
to man. I see this fine village filial with young men, who are, I 
am sure* as oourageotis as th^ are well buflt; and who will, without 
doubt, not leaf thdr enemies if they cany Frendi weapons. It 

is for these young men that I leave my gmi, which they must regard 
as the pledge of my esteem for their valor; they must use it if they 

are attacked. It will also be more satisfactorv' in hunting cattle 
and other animals than are all the arrows tliat you use. To you 
who are old men I leave rnv' kettle; I carry it everywhere without 
fear of breaking it. You will cook in it the meat that your young 
men bring from the chase, and the food which you offer to the 
FnanAmiai who oomo to visit you. 

He tossed a dozen awls and knives to the women, and 
said to them : "Throw aside yoiir bone bodkins ; these Frenrh 
awls will be much ea^^ier to use. These knives will be more 
useful to you in killing beavers and in cutting your meat 
than are the piec^ of stone that you use." Then, throwing 
to them some rassade:* "See; these will better adorn your 
children and girls tiian do their usual ornaments." The 
Miamis said, by way of excuse for not having any beaver* 
skins, that they had until then roasted those animals. 

TTiat alliance began, therefore, tliiough the agency of 
Sieur Perot. A week later the sa\ agc.s made a solemn feast,, 
to thank, the sun for having conducted him to their village. 
In the cabin of the great cliief of the Miamis an altar had 
been erected, on which he had caused to be placed a Pindi- 
ikosan. This is a warrior's pouch, filled with medicinal herbs 
wrapped in the skins of animails^ the rarest that they can 
find; it usually contains all that infipires their dreams.* 
Perot, who did not approve this altar, tdd the great chief 
that he adoied a God who forbade him to eat things sacrifical 
to evil roirits or to the skins of animals. Hm^ were greatiy 
soiprised at this, and asked if he would eat provided they 
shut up their Manitous;' this he consented to do. The 
chief begged Perot to consecrate him to Ids Spirit, whom he' 

* A French term for the ordinary rouud beads of glass or porcelain, which 
MKMi ioperaedfld the laSna* bone anl shell omameiitB. 

'The coaunoii "medicine-bag" of the North American Intfian, f fm tiiimng 

objects of his veneration, is well de?rribed by Perrot. 

*]M;initnu was the Als:onr|ijiiLu tenn for f?pirit; in this instance it was ap- 
plied to the* medicinc-bag which was supposed to be the abode ol the personal 
sod of Mch owncf p 
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would thenceforth acknowledge; he said that he would pre- 
fer that Spirit to his own, who had not taught them to make 
hatchets, kettles, and all else that men need; and he hoped 
that by adoring him they would obtain all the knowledge 
that the French had. This chief governed his people aa a 
sort of sover^gn ; he had his guards, and whatever he said 
or ordered was regarded as law.^ 

The Pouteouatemisi jealous that the French had found 
the way to the Miamis, 8e<»cetly sent a slave to tiie latter, 
who said many unkmd things about the French; he said 
that the Pouteouatemis held them in the utmost contempt, 
and regarded them aa dog^ The P^ench, who had heard 
all these abusive ranarks, put him into a condition where he 
could say no move outrageous things; the Miamis regarded 
the spectacle with great tranquillity. When it was time to 
return to the bay, the chiefs seat sdl their young men to es* 
cort the Frenchmen thither, and made them many presents. 
The Pouteouatemis, having learned of the Frenchman's ar- 
rival, came to assure him of the interest they felt m his safe 
return, and were very impatient to know whether the tribes 
from whom he had come had treated him well. But when 
they heard the reproaches which he uttered for their sending 
a slave who had said most iin generous things regarding the 
French nation, they attempted to make an explanation of 
their conduct, but fully justified the poor opinion which he 
already had of them. The savages have this characteristic, 
that they find a way to free themselves from blame in any 
evil undertaking, or to make it succeed without seeming U) 
have taken part in it. 

Chaftbb X. 

It was for the interest of the Pouteouatemis to keep on 
good terms with the French; and they had been too well 
received at Montreal not to return thither. Indeed, after 
having presented to Perot a bag of Indian com, that he 
might, they said, "eat and swallow the suspicion that he 

' The position of a chief among the ISTIami wn^ nnii«iially prominent for 
North American Indians. The Jesuit missionaries represent the great Miami 
chief as having more influence wad bong attended with mm guards and twt* 
ioiiiid«d with iDon ccNauNiy thMi the cbirf 
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felt toward them," and five beaver robes to serve as an emetic 
for the ill-will and vengeance which he might retain in his 
heart, the}- sent some of their people on a journey to Mon- 
treal. W hen they came in sight of Michilimakinak, which 
then was frequented only by them and the Iroquois, they 
perceived smoke. While they were tr}anp^ to ascertain what 
this meant, they encounterecl two Iroquois, und saw another 
canoe olT ^sliore. Each party was alarmed at the other; as 
for the Iroquois, they took to flight, while the Pouteouatemis, 
pl3dng their paddles against contrary winds, fled to their 
own village; they felt an extraordinary anxiety, for they 
knew not what measureB to take for protection against the 
Iroquoie. AH the peoples of the bay^ experienced the same 
poplexity. Their tenor was gireatly increased when, a fort* 
n^t later, Ihey saw laig^ fires on the other shore of the bay, 
and heard many gunnahots. As a dimax to their f eais, the 
scouts whom th^ had sent out brou^t back the news that 
they had seen at night many canoes inade in Iroquois fashion, 
in one of which was a gun, and a blanket of Iroquois mar* 
terial ; and some men, who were sleeping by a fire. AU those 
canoes came in sight the next morning, and ea<;h one fled, 
at ihe top of his speed, into the forest ; only the most coura- 
geous took the risk of awaiting, with reeolute air, the Iroquois 
in their fort, where they had good firearms. As we were at 
peace with the Iroquois, some of the bolder spirits among 
our Frenchmen offered to go to meet that so-called army, 
in order to leam the motive which could have impelled them 
to come to wage war against the allies of Onontio. They 
were grratly surprised to find that it was a fleet of Outaouaks, 
who had come to trade; these people had, while travelling 
across the country, built some canoes whieh rpseml)led those 
of the Iroquois. The men whom the PouteouateniLs had seen 
at Michilimakinak were really Iroquois ; but they had feared 
falling into the hands of the Pouteouatemis quite as much 
as the latter had feared them. The Iroquois, wlulc fleeing, 
feu into an ambuscade of forty Sauteurs, who carried them 
away to the Sauteur villas^e ; they had conie from a raid 
agauist the Chaouauoiis' near Carolina, and had brought 

1 Chnminnon was the French word for the Shawnee, an important Algon- 
quian trib«, whose name means "Southerners." When first known to whiteti 
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with them a captive from that tribe, whom they were going 
to bum. The Sauteurs set him at liberty, and enabled him 
to return to the bay by entrusting him to the Sakis. This 
man gave them marvellous notions of the South Sea, from 
which his village wa^ distant only five da}s' journey — near 
a great river which, coming from the Islinois, discharges its 
waters into that sea. The tribes of the bay sent him home 
with much merchandise, urging him to persuade his tribes- 
mea to come and wt than. 

These peoples held several oouncQsi to delibenite i^ielto 
they should go down to Montreal; they hesitated at fiist, 
beoEKise they had so few beavers. As the savages give every- 
thing to their mouths, they preferred to devote themsdves 
to hunting such wild beasts as could furnish subststence for 
their famSies, rather than seek beavers, of which there were 
not enoug}i; they preferred the needs of life to those of the 
state. Nevertheless, they reflected that if th^ allowed the 
Frenchmen to go away without themsdves going down to 
trade, it might happen that the latter would thereafter at- 
tach themselves to some other tribes; or, if they should after- 
ward go to Montreal, the governor wotild feel resentment 
against them because they had not escorted these French- 
men thither. They decided that they would go with the 
Frenchmen ; preparations for this were accordingly made, 
and a solemn feast was held ; and on the eve of their depar- 
ture a volley of musketry was fired in the \ i1lage. Three men 
sang incessantly, all night long, in a cabin, invoking their 
spirits from time to time. They began with the song of 
Michabous;^ then they came to that of the god of lakes, 
rivers, and forests, begging the winds, the tliunder, the storms, 
and the tempests to be favorable to them during the voyage. 
The next day, the crier went through the \dllage, inviting 
the men to the cabin where the feast was to be prepared. 
They found no difficulty in going thither, each furnished 

they were residinj; m Tennpsiee on the Cumberland Rivrr. T.atrr thry pnthrrrd 
hi southern Ohio, where they formed the most intractable barrier to American 
advance. Tecumaeh was a Shawnee chief, and his tribe opposed the Americans 
ufttn tiw dose of the War of 1812. Th^ were removed, first to Waaoim, 
later to Oklahoma. 

' "Michabous" is one form of the name of the Great spirit, wlucll all 
Indian tribeamen invoke as their hi^est deity. 
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with his Ouragan and Mikouen.^ The three musicians of 
the previous night began to sing ; one was placed at the en- 
trance of the cabin, another in the middle, and the third at 
its end ; they were armed with quivers, bows, and arrows, and 
their faces and entire bodies were blackened with coal. While 
the people sat in this assembly, in the utmost quiet, twenty 
young menr-entiiely naked, elaborately painted, and wearing 
girdles of otter-akin, to which weie attached the ddna of 
ciowB, with their plumage, and gouida— lifted from the fires 
ten great kettles; then ttie smging ceased. The first these 
actors next sang his war-song, keeping time with it in a dance 
from one end to the oihssr of the cabin, while all the sav- 
ages died in deep guttural tones, "Hay, hayt'' When the 
muffldan ended, aU the others uttered a loud yell, in which 
their voices gradually died away, much as a loud noise dis- 
appears among the mountains. Then the second and the 
thuxi musicians repeated, in turn, the same i)erformance ; 
and, in a word, nearly all the savages did the same, in alter- 
nation — each singing his own song, but no one venturing to 
repeat that of another, unless he were willing deUberatrly to 
offend the one who had composed the song, or unless the 
latter were dead (in order to exalt, as it were, the dead man's 
name by appropriating his song). During this, their looks 
were accompanied with gestures and violent nio\'enicnts ; 
and some of them took hatchets, ^dth which they pretended 
to strike the women and children who were watching them. 
Some took firebrands, which they tossed about everywhere; 
others filled their dishes with red-hot coals, which they threw 
at each other. It is difficult to make the reader imderstand 
the details of feasts of this sort, unless he has himself seen 
them. I was present at a like entertainment among the 
Iroquois at the Sault of Montreal,- and it seemed as if I 
were in the midst of hell. After most of those who had been 
iuviLed to ilm pleaisant festival had sung, the chief of the 

^IMahind ipooii; it was custooivy for eMcb guest at die feaat to oome pro- 
vided with his own utensils. 

* A mi^i'^ion colony of Traqunis vrt^s established at Sault St, Louis or the 
village of ( aiighnawaga, on the south bank of the St. Lawrence not far from 
Montreal. La Potherie is comparing Perrot's account oi the feast among the 
"MpB ui iridi one he bas hftng ftl f witnesBed* 
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feast, who had given the dance, sang a second time ; and he 
said at the end of liis song (which he improvised) that he was 
going to Montreal with the Frenchmen, and was on tliat 
account offering these prayers to their God, entreating him 
to be propitious to him on the voyage, and to render him ac- 
cq)table to fhe French nation, l^e young men who had 
taken off the kettles took aU the diahes, whkh the^ fiUed 
with foody whfle the three ehanters repeated thsar first songs, 
not finiBhin|; their concert until eveiythmg had been eaten 
— a feat which did not take long to acconmliah. An old man 
arose and congratulated, in the most affable maimer, the chief 
of the feast on the project which he had formed, and eacoui^ 
aged the young men to follow him. All those who wished to 
go on the voyage hud down a stick ; there were enough people 
to man thirty canoes. At the Sault/ they joined seventy 
other canoes^ of various tribeSi all of whom fonned a single 
fleet. 
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The Jesuit missions to the Western tribes that had be- 
gun 80 auepidously in the early years of the seventeenth 
oentuiy were completely wrecked in the middle of the oen- 
toiy (1649) 1^ the hostile incundons of the Iroquois^ and the 
death or flight of the Lidian neophytes. The tribes that 
had dwelt on the shores of Lake Huron, the islands of Geor- 
gian Bay, and the lower peninsula of Michic^an fled like leaves 
before a northern blast and aought refuge on the distant 
shores of Lake Superior, or hid themsdves in the dense forests 
of northwestern \\^'sconBin. Driven from their fonner habi- 
tats, lurking in hidden coverto of the woodsi the remnant of 
the Huron tribes and theur Algonquian ndghbors wandered 
throu^ the northern wildemesBi stopping here and there 
as chance brought them respite to build temporary villages 
or raise an occasional crop of coiu. 

The Jesuit fathers, of whom some }iad suffered martyr- 
dom with their Huron converts, and others had ^ed to the 
settled parts of the colony, sought in vain for more than a 
decade to re-establish their ruined misdons. In 1654 Father 
Ltenard Garreau courageously set forth from Montreal to 
accompany an Algonquian fleet to the western country; 
but only a short distance up the Ottawa River he fell into 
an Iroquois ambuscade and was killed. Father Ren6 Me- 
nard, a refugee from the Huron niission, succeeded in 16(10 in 
reaching the shores of Lake Superior, where, after wintering 
in a wretched hut at the bottom of Keweenaw Bay, he started 
in the eariy sommar of 1661 to visit some refugee Huron upon 

the headwaters of Black River. Somewhere upon the Wis- 
es 
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consin River he was lost in the deose woods, and his fate was 

never knowu. 

Jean Claude Allouez, unteniEed by the jnartyidom of 
these early apostles to the Northwestern tribes, accompanied 
the retuming fleet of 1665, Bomewhere in which was the 
trader and explorer Nicolas Fenot. At the Sault they parted 
company, and Alloues after ddriing the shores of Lake Su- 
penor finally arrived at the Ottawa \'illage on Chequamegon 
Bay, where he founded the mission of the Holy Spirit. 

Even as a youth in his home in southern France, Allouez 
had ardently longed to seek the mission fields in foreiga 
lands ; great had been his joy, therefore, when he had been 
assigDed by the superiors of his order to work upon the dis- 
tant banks of the St. Lawrence. There seven years had been 
passed in acquiring the Algonquian language and learning 
Indian lore, before he finally reached his chosen field of labor 
on the shores of the northern inland sea. With \dvid pen he 
pictures for us in the passage that follows his outward jour- 
n^ and his first two dismal winters at this remote post on 
Chequamegon Bay. Then by another long and toilsome 
journey he returned m the summer of 1667 to Quebec to 
tany but two days in the house of his friendsi duty driving 
him again to the distant north. The next year (166S) the 
Algonquian tribes largely abandoned Chequamegon Bay, and 
Father Allouez founded a flourishing mission at the Sault, 
which for many years served as headquarters for the Jesuits 
of the Upper Countr^^ Thence he visited Wisconsin, and after 
1669 for nearly a decade devoted his services to the numerouB 
tribes about Green Bay. Heedless of fatigue or hunger, 
cold or heat, he travelled over snow and ice, swollen streams 
or dangerous rapids, seeking distant Indian villages, count- 
ing it all joy if by any means he could win a few savages fur 
a heavenly future. 

Allouez wa3 a keen observer and had a ready pen; his 
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descriptions are graphic, his incidents vivid. Zealot though 
he may have been with regard to liis ini,ssioii enterprises, 
Wisconsin historians owe him an undying debt of gratitude 
for his faithful portrayal of our earliest history. In 1671 
he waa with St. Lusson, at bia great pageant at Sault Ste. 
Marie; while the next year we find him again in the Wia» 
oonsin mission, where he had the misfortune to have his cabm 
homed, December 22, 1672, and his diaiy and papers lost^ 
About this time he buHt the mission house of St. Francis 
Xavier at De Pere. When he was reinforced by the arrival 
of other Jesuits, he left to them the missions around the 
bay, and chose for himself a more severe field of labor among 
the distant Mascoutin and Foxes. 

It was from the mission house at De Pere that Father 
Marquette in 1674 set forth on his second joumqjr to the 
minois, a voyage whidi was to end only with his death. 
Thereafter Allouez adopted the Illinois mission as his own, 
and while temporarily abandoning it during La Salle's regime,, 
was later found at Fort St. Louis of the Illinois when Tonty 
was in command of thai post. In 1689 this devoted servant 
of the cross died at the Miami village on St. Joseph River. 
A second St. Franda Xavier, Alloues is said dming his twenty-^ 
four yeaiB of service to have instructed a hundred thousand 
Western savages and baptised at least ten thousand. 

The first selection we have made from Allouez's writings 
is taken from the Jesuit Rdatim, of 1668, first published in 
that year at Paris by S(5bastien Cramoisy. In the Tlnvaites 
edition it is found in volume L., pp. 24d-^ll, and volume LI., 
pp. 21-69. It describes the outward journey to Chequamqgon 
Bay and the experiences of the missionaiy during the yeaza 
1665-1607. 
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Chapter H. 

Journal of Father Claude AUoue^s Voyage Mo the Oviaauac 

Country. 

Two yeaiB ago, and moie, Father Claude Aliouez set out 
for that great and arduous mission, in behalf of which he has 
journeyed, in all his travels, nearly two thousand leagues 
thxou£^ these vast forests, enduring hunger, nakedness, dhip- 
wreck, weariness by day and night, and the persecutions of 
the idolaters ; but he has also had the consolation of bearing 
the torch of the Faith to more than twenty different infidel 
nations. 

We cannot gain a better knowledge of the fruits of his 
labors than from the Journal which he was called upon to 
prepare. 

The narrative will be diversified by the description of the 
places and lakes that he passed, the custon^s and super- 
stitions of the peoples visited, and by various incidents of 
an unusual nature and worthy of rdation. He b^ins as 

follows : 

"On the eighth of August, in the year 1665, I embarked 
at Three Rivers with six Frencimien, in com|)Liiiy with more 
than four hundred savages of various nations, w^ho, after 
transactiiig the little trading for which Lhey had come, were 
returning to their own country. 

''The Devil offered all conceivable opposition to our 
journ^, making use of the false prejudice hdd by these 
savages, that baptism causes their children to die. One of 
thdr chief men declared to me, in arrogant and menacing 
tenns, his intention, and that of his people, to abandon me 
•on some desert island if I ventured to follow them farther. 
We had then proceeded as far as the rapids of the River des 
Frslnss, where the breaking of the canoe that bore me made 

06 
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me apprehensive of the threatened disaster. We proniplly 
set about repairing our Httle vessel ; and, although the sav- 
ages did not trouble themselves either to aid us or to wait 
for us, we were bo expeditious as to join them near the Long 
Sault,^ two or three &y9 after we started. 

"But our canoe, having been once broken, could not long 
be of service, and our Fi^chmen, already greatly fatted, 
despaired of bemg able to follow the savages, who were thor^ 
ou^y accustomed to such severe exertions. Therefore, I 
resolved to call ihsm all together, in order to perauade them 
to receive us separately into their canoes, showing them that 
our own was in so bad a condition as to be thenceforth useless 
to us. They agreed to this ; and the Hurons promised, al- 
though with much reluctance, to provide for me. 

"On the morrow, accordingly, when I came down to the 
water's edge, they at first received me well, and begged me 
to wait a very httle while, until they were ready to embark. 
After I had waited, and when I was stepping down into the 
water to enter their canoe, they repulsed me with the asser- 
tion that there was no room for me, and straightwa}' began 
to padcllc vigorously, leaving me all alone with no prospect 
of human succor. I prayed God to forgive them, but my 
pra}'er was unanswered ; for they were subsequently wrecked, 
and the divine Majesty turned my abandonment on the part 
of men to tlie saving of my life. 

"Finding myself, tbofi, entirely alone, forsaktii in a 
strange land — for the whole fleet was already a good distance 
away — I had recourse to the blessed Virgin, in whose honor 
we had performed a novena which gained for us from that 
Mother of Mercy a very manifest daily protection. While 
I w as praying to her I saw, quite contrar)^ to my liupes, some 
canoes in wliich w^ere three of our Frenchmen. I hailed 
them, and resuming our old canoe, we proceeded to paddle 
with all our strength, in order to overtake the fleet. But 
we had long since lost s^t ct it, and knew not whither to 

* Tlw Long Sault of Ottawa River is about forty-6ve miles above MontreiL 

It now avoided by moari'* of the Grenville Canal. It is famous in Canadian 
history far the defense (It5(iO) by a handful of French led by DoUard against 
a horde of Iroquois. It thus became the Thermopylae of New France. See 
Ikaods Ftekmaii, Tk$ Old BSgime m ComiAi Boston, 1875), pfi. 72-82. 
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go, it being very difficult to find a narrow detour which must 
be taken in order to f^^ain the portage of Cat Rapids (as that 
part is called).^ We should have been lost had we missed 
this narrow channel ; but it pleased God, owing to the blessed 
Virgin's intercessions, to guide us directly, and alrtiost wiih- 
out our realizing it, to this portage. Here, as I saw two more 
ranoes, belonging to the savages, I leaped into the \s ater, and 
hastened to intercept them by land on the other side of the 
portage, where I found six canoes. 'How is this?' said I to 
them; 'do you thus forsake the French? Know you not 
that I hold Qnnontio's voice in my hands, and that I am to 
speak for him, thxou^ the presents he entrusted to me, to 
iJl your nations?' These words forced them to give us aid, 
80 that we joined the bulk of the fleet toward noon. 

''Upon landing, I felt that I must, in that critical state of 
affairSi use every possible and most ^ective means for the 
glory of God. I i^ke to them all, and threatened them with 
9ie di^leasure of Monsieur de TVaey, whose spokesman I 
was.' Fear of disobliging that great Onnontio impelled one 
of tiie chief men among them to take the word; and harangue 
long and forcibly to persuade us to turn back. The weakness 
of this discontented man was turned to account by the evil 
spirit for closing the way against the Gospel. None of the 
others were better disposed; so that, althou|^ our French- 
men found places for themsdves without much difficulty, no 
one would be burdened with me — all declaring that I had 
neither skill at the paddle, nor strength to eany loads on my 
shoulders. 

"In this abandoned state I withdrew into the woods, 
audi after thanking God for making me so acutely sensible 

^ Cat Rapids, now called Les Chata, lie at the head of the widening of the 
Ottawa known as Lake des Chaudi&rea, not far above the city of Ottawa. 

« Alexandre de Prouville, Marquis de Tracy (1603-1670), was a French 

ppnpral who had served in the West Indies, and was appointed in November, 
1663, governor-gern ral of al! the French possessions in the New World. He 
arrived in Canada in June, 1665, and took such vigorous measures against the 
Mohawk Indiana that the colony aecured a temporaiy peace. AOonea had been 
oommissioned by Governor Tracy to announce to lite viadng Algooquiaa In* 
dians the arrival of the Cari;i;nan ref^iment, designed fo protect New Franrc nnd 
its AlgonqLiim allies a^unst Iroquois aj;grttaion. Tracy returned to Franoe 
in August, 1567. 
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of my slight worth, confessed before his divine Majesty 
that I was only a useless burden on the earth. My prayer 
ended, 1 returned to the water's edge, where I found the 
disposition of that savage who had repulsed me with audi 
contempt entirely changed; for^ unsolicited, he invited me 
to enter his canoe, wbidi I did with much alacrity, fearing 
he would change hiB mind. 

"No sooner had I embarked than he put a paddle in my 
hand, urging me to use it, and aaauring me it was an honor- 
able employment, and one worthy of a great CK>tain. I 
wilUn^y took the paddle and, offering up to God l&is labor 
in atonement for my ains, and to haaton those poor savagea' 
converrion, I imagined myself a malefactor sentenced to the 
galleys ; and, aIthou|^ I became entirely exhausted, yet God 
gave me sufficient strength to paddle all day long, and often 
a good part of the night. But this application did not pre- 
vent my being conmionly the object of their contempt and the 
butt of their jokes ; for, however much I exerted myself, I 
accomplished nothing in comparison with them, their bodies 
being large and strong, and perfectly adapted to such labors. 
The slight esteem in which they held me eaiised them to steal 
from me every article of my wardrobe that they could ; and 
J had much difficulty in retaining ni}' hat, the wide rim of 
which seemed to them peculiarly Jit ted for defense against 
the excessive heat of the sun. And when evening came, as 
my pilot took away a hit of blanket that I had, to serve him 
as a pillow, he forced me to pass the night Without any covei^ 
ing but the foliage of some tree. 

"Wlien hunger is added to these discomforts, it is a severe 
hardship, but one that soon teaches a man to find a relish in 
the bitterest roots and the most putrid meat. God was 
pleased to make me suffer from hunger, on Fridays especially, 
fur which I heartily thank him. 

"We were forced to accustom ourselves to eat a certain 
moss growing upon the rocks. It is a sort of shell-shaped 
leal which is always covered with caterpillars and spiders; 
and whidi, on being boiled, furoLahes an insipid soup, blade 
and viscous, that rather serves to ward off death than to im- 
part life*^ 

^TWlpe de toAt, lor wUdi ne p. 41, note 1, awit. 
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"One morning, we found a stag that had been dead four 
or five days. It was a lucky accident for poor starvelings. 
I was given a piece of it, and although its offensive odor de- 
terred some from eating any, hunger made me take my share ; 
but my mouth had a putrid taste, in consequence, untfl the 
next day. 

''Amid all these luudshipS) whenever we came to any 
rapids I carried as heavy burdens as I could ; but I often suc- 
cumbed under them, and that made our savages lauj^ and 
mock me, saying they must call a child to carry me and my 
burden. Our good God did not forsake me utterly on these 
occasions, but often wrought on some of the men so that, 
touched with compassion, they would, without saying any- 
thing, relieve me of my ekapelle ^ or of some other burden, and 
would help me to journey a little more at my ease. 

"It sometimes happened that, after we had carried our 
loads and plied our paddles all day long, and even tv.'o or three 
hours into the Tiii^ht, we went supprrless to bed on the ground, 
or on some rock, to begin over again the next day ^ith the 
same labors. But everywhere the Di\^ne Providence mingled 
some little sweetness and relief with our fatigue. 

"We endured these hardshipd for nearly two weeks; and 
after passing the Nipist^innien Lake, as we were descending 
a little river,* we heard cries of lamentation and death-songs. 
Approaching the spot whence came these outcries, we saw 
eight young savages of the Outaouaca, frightfully burned by a 
direful accident, a ^pavk ha\ ing by inadvertence fallen into 
a keg of powder. Four among them were completely scorched, 
and in danger of dying. I comforted them and prepared them 
for baptism, which I would have conferred had I had time to 
see them suffidoitly fitted for it; for, despite this disaerf;^, 
we had to keep on our way, in order to readi the entrance to 
the Lake of the Hurons, which was the rendezvous of all these 
travellers. 

"They arrived there on the twenty-fourth of this month, 
to the number of a hundred canoes; and then they applied 

* The sacred vesaela, collectively, which were uaed in the ceiebradoD of 

ike mass. 

•Lake NipiMbg and IVendi River. See p. 15^ note 4» end |>. 9% note 2, 
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themselves to the healing of these poor bumed men, ufiUDg cm 
them all their superstitiouB remedies. 

"I was made veil aware of this on the following night by 
the singing of certain jugglers, which filled the air, and by a 

thousand other ridiculous ceremonies employed by them. 
Others offered a sort of sacrifice to the Sun, to effect the cure 
of these patients ; for, sitting in a circle, ten or twelve in 
number, as if to hold a council, on the point of a rocky islet, 
they lit^hted a little fire, with the smoke of which they pent 
up into the air confused eriPF, which ended with a speech ad- 
dressed to the Sun by the oldest and most influential man 
among them. 

"I could not endure the invocation of any of their imag- 
inary divinities in my presence ; and }'et I saw myself quite 
alone, and at the mercy of all these people. I wavered for 
some time, in doubt whether it would be more fitting for me 
to withdraw quietly, or to offer opposition to their super- 
stitious practices. The completion of my journey depended 
upon them ; if I incensed them the Devil would make use of 
their anger in closing against me the door to their country, 
and m preventing their conveiaon. Besides, I had abeady 
perceived how little weight my words had with themi and 
knew that I should turn them still more ag^dnst me by op* 
posing them. Despite all these reascms, I Mieved that God 
demanded this little service fnnn me; and accordingly I 
went forward, leaving the result to his Divine I^vidence. 
I accosted the chief jug^ers, and, after a long talk, sustained 
by each side, God was pleased to touch the sick man's heart 
so that he promised me to permit no superstitious ceremonies 
for his cure ; and, addressmg God in a short prayer, he in- 
voked him as the author of life and of death. 

''This ^'ictory is not to be regarded as slight, being gained 
over the Evil Odg in the heart of his empire, and on ground 
where, for so many ages, he had been obeyed and worshipped 
by all those tribes. Hence he resented it soon after, and sent 
us the juggler, who howled about our cn.h'm like a desperate 
man, and seemed bent on venting his rage upon our French- 
men. I prayed our Tyord that his vengeance might not fall 
on any one but me, and my prayer was not in vain : we lost 
only our canoe, which that wretch broke in pieces. 
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"I had at the same time the grief to learn of the death of 
one of those poor bumed men, without being able to attend 
him. Still I hope that God may have shown him mere}', 
in consequence of the arts of faith and contrition and the 
few prayers which I made him recite^ the hrst time 1 saw him, 
which was also the last. 

"Toward the beginning of September, after coasting 
along the shores of the Lake of the Hurons, we reached the 
Sault : for such is the name given to a half-league of rapids 
that are encountored in a beautiful river which unites two 
great lakes — that of the iiurons, and Lake Superior. 

"This river is pleasing, not only on accoimt of the is- 
lands intercepting its course and the great bays bordering 
it, but because of the fishing and hunting, which m excellent 
there. We sought a resting-plaoe for tiie ni^t on one of 
these islands, where our savages thought they would find 
provision for supper upon ihm anival ; for, as soon as thqr 
landed, they put the kettle on the fire, oqiecting to see the 
canoe laden with fish the moment the net was east into the 
water. But God diose to punish their presumption, and 
deferred giving any food to the starving men until the fol- 
lowing day. 

"C^ the second of September, then, after dealing this 
Sault — which is not a waterfall, but merely a very swift cur- 
rent impeded by numerous rocks— we ent^ed Lake SuperioFf 
which will henceforth bear Monsieur de Tracy's name, in 
recognition of indebtedness to him on the part of the peof^ 
of those regions.* 

"The form of this lake is nearly that of a bow, the south- 
em shore being much curved, and the northern nearly straight. 
Fish are abundant there, and of excellent qualit}'; while 
the water is so clear and puie tluit objects at the bottom can 
be seen to the depth of six brasses.^ 

"The savages revere this lake as a divinity, and offer it 
sacrifices, whether on account of its size — ^for its length is 
two hundred leagues, and its greatest width eighty' — or be- 

*The njtme was used only temporarily, quiddy levertbg to die eariusr 

form, Superior (or Upper) Lake. 

*Br<u»e was a French linear measure amounting to 5.318 English feet. 
9 Its exti«me length from etuit to west is 412 miles, its extreme breadth 167. 
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cause of its goodness in furnishing fish for tlie sustenance of 
all these tribes^ in default of game, which is scarce in the 
neighborhood. 

"One often finds at the bottom of the water pieces of pure 
copper, of ten and twenty pounds' weight. I have several 
times seen such pieces in the savages' hands ; and, since they 
are superstitious, they keep them as so many divinities, or 
as presents which the gods dwelling beneath the water have 
given them, and on which thdr welfare is to depend. For 
this reascMi they preserve tiiese p^ces of copper, wn^yped up, 
among thdr most precious possessions Some have k^t 
them for more than fifty years ; others have had them in their 
families Cram time immemorial, and eherish them as house- 
hold gods. 

"For some time, there had been seen a sort of great rock, 
an of cq>per, the point of which projected from the water; 
this gave passers-by the opportunity to go and cut off pieces 
from it. AM I en, however, I passed that spot, nothing more 
was seen of it; and I think that the stoims^which here are 
very frequent, and like those at sear-^ve covered the rock 
with sand. Our savages tried to persuade me that it was a 
divinity, who had disaf^ieaxed for some reason which they do 
not state. 

"This lake is, furthermore, the resort of twelve or fifteen 
distinct nations — coming, some from the north, others from 
the south, and still others from the west; and they all betake 
themselves either to the best parts of the shore for fishing, or 
to tiie islands, which are scattered in great numbers all over 
the lake. These peoples' motive in repairing hither is partly 
to obtahi food by fishing, and partly to transact their petty 
trading with one another, when they meet. But God's pur- 
pose was to facihtate the proclaiming of the Gospel to wan- 
dering and vagrant tribes — as will appear in the course of this 
juunial. 

"Having, then, entered Lake Tracy, we spent the whole 
month of September in coasting along its southern shore — 
where, finding myself alone with our Frenchmen, I had the 
consolation of saying holy mass, which I had been unable to 
do dnoe my departure from Three Rivers. 

"After I had consecrated these forests by this holy cere^ 
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moTi}^, God led me to the water-side, and, to crown my joy, 
made inc chance upon two sick children, who were being 
placed in canoes for a journey into the interior. I felt strongly 
inspired to baptize them, and, after all necessarj^ precautions, 
did so in view of the danger to which I saw them exposed, 
of dying during the winter. All my past fatigues were as 
notiung to me thenceforth ; and I was thorouglily inured to 
hunger, which ever followed us in close pursuit, our provision 
consisting only of what our fishermen's skill, ;\hich not al- 
ways met with success, could furnish us from day to day. 

**\\'e then crossed the bay named for Saint I'heresa^ by 
the late Father Menard. There this brave missionar}' spent 
a winter, laboring with the same zeal which afterward made 
him sacrifice his life in the quest of souls. I found, at no great 
distance thence, some remnants of his labors, in the persons 
of two Christian women who had always kept the faith, and 
who shone like two stare amid the darimess of that infiddity. 
I made them pray to God, after I had refreshed their memoiy 
Gonoerning our mysteries. 

''The Devil, doubtless filled with jealousy at this gloiy 
which, in the heart of his estates, is paid to God, did what he 
could to prevent my coming up hither; and, having failed 
in his object, he vented his spite on some writings I had 
brought with me, designed for the instruction of these in^ 
fidels. I had enclosed them, with some medicines for the 
sick, in a little chest, which the evil spirit, seeing that it 
would be of great service to me in the savages' salvation, 
tried to make me lose. Once it was wrecked m the eddies 
of some rapids ; again it was left behind at the foot of a port- 
age ; it changed hands seven or eight times ; and, finally, it 
fell into those of that sorcerer whom T had censured at the 
entrance to the Lake of the Huron?, and who, after removing 
the lock, took what he chose, and then left it all open to the 
rain and exposed to passers-by. God was pleased to con- 
found the evil spirit and to make use of the greatest juggler 
of these regions — a man -^vith six wives, and of a dissolute 
life — for its preservation. This man put it into my hands 

* Father Mi-nard arrived at Keweenaw Bay of Lake Superior, March 1, 
1661, the day of Ste. Th^r^, to whom he dedicated his new abode. For a 
sketch of this miasionaiy see p. 25, note 1, ante. 
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irhak I had given it up as loeti assuring me that the theriac^ 
and some other medicines^ together with the images that were 
in the chest, were so many manitous or demons, who would 
make him die if he dared touch them. I learned, by subse- 
quent eyperirnr-e, how Rer%'iceablr' these writings in the lan- 
guages of the couutiy were to me in converting the people." 

Chapter III. 

Of the Misgicnan/s Arrival and Sojourn at the Bay qf 8aint 

Esprit, caUed Chagouamigong* 

"After coa^stmg a hundred and eighty leagues along the 
southern shore of Lake Tracy, where it was our Lord's wiD 
often to test our patience by storms, famine, and weariness 
by day and night, finally, on the fiist day of October, we aa^ 
rived at Chagouamigong, whither our azdent desires had 
been so long directed. 

"It is a beautiful bay, at the head o! which is situated the 
great vOlage of the savages, who thero cultivate fiddB of 
Iidian com and lead a settled life. They number dght 
hundred men bearing arms, but are gathered together from 
seven different nations, living in peace, mingled one with 
another. 

''This laige population made us prefer this place to all 
others for our mml abode, that we might apply ourselves 
most advantageously to the instruction of these infidels, 
build a chapel, and enter upon the functions of the Christian 
religion. 

"At first, we could find shelter only under a bark roof, 
where we were so frequently \4sited by these people, mo«t 
of whom had never seen any Europeans, that we were o\'er~ 
\\ helmed; and my efforts to instruct them were constantly 
interrupted by persons going and coming. Therefore I de- 
cided to go in person to visit them, each in his cabin, where 
I told them about God more at my ease, and instructed them 
more at leisure m all the mysteries of our faith. 

"While I was occupied in these holy pursuits, a young 

* Theriac was a much-prized remedy in mediirval times, compoeed of opnim 
lUvorad with vmunib apkn, such aa nutm^, rinnainoii, off maoe. 
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savage — one of those who had been burned during our jour- 
ney — came to seek mo, and asked for my prayers, assuring 
me of his earnest desire to become a Christian. He told me 
something that had happened to him, of which the reader 
may think what he chooses. 'I had no sooner obeyed thee/ 
said he to me, *by sending away that sorcerer who was bent 
on curing me with his juggler}^, than I saw the Creator of all 
things, of whom thou hast so often told me. He said to me 
in a voice which I heard distinctly : "Thou shalt nut die, for 
thou didst listen to the black gown." He had no sooner 
spoken than I fdt singularly strengthened, and found myself 
filled with a great coofideiice that I should r^ain my heilth, 
as, indeed, h^ I am, perfectly cured.' I have strong hopes 
that He who has wrou^t for the saving of the body, will not 
neglect that of the soul ; and I feel aU the moxe cadence 
that He wOl not, sinoe this savage has come of his own free 
win to sedc me, in order to learn the prayem and receive the 
necessary instruction. 

"Soon afterward, I learned that we had sent to Heaven 
an infant in swaddling-clothes, its death having occoned two 
days after I gave it h^y baptism. St. Francis, whose name it 
bore, has doubtless presented that innocent soul to God, as 
the first-fruits of this mission. 

"I know not what will happen to another child, which 
I baptized immediately after its birth. Its father, an Ou« 
taouac by nation, summoned me as soon as it was bom, even 
coming to meet me, to tell me that I must baptize it at once, 
in order to iuFure it a long life. This was an admirable 
course of action for one of these savages, who formerly be- 
lieved that baptism caused their children to die, and now are 
pereuaded of its necessity for insuring them long lives. Th.'it 
belief gives me easier acress to these children, who often come 
to me in troops to satisfy their curiosity by looking at a 
stranger, but much more to receive, without thinking about 
it, the first seeds of the Gospel, which will in time bear fruit 
in those young plants." 
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Chapter IV. 

Qenmd Council of the NoHom of ike Outaovac Ccuniry, 

Upon the Father's arrival in the countiy of the Outa- 
ouaes, he found thdr minds filled with alaim at a fresh war 
in which they were about to engage with the Nadouesd, a 
warlike nation, using no other anns in its wais than the bow 
and the club. 

A detachment of young wairiors was already fonning 
under the lead of a chief who, having mSesed an injuiy, 
did not confflder whether the vengeance which he was bent 
on exacting would cause the ruin of all the villages of his 

country. 

To forestall such a disaster, the elders called a genersl 
council of ten or twelve circumjacent nations, all intem^bed 
in this war, in order to stay the hatchets of tiiese rash ones 
by the presents which they should give them in so important 
an assembly. 

To promote this end, the Father was invited to attend, 
and did so, that he might at the same time address all these 
people in the name of Monsieiir dp Tracy, from whom he bore 
a speech in three clauses, with three presents to serve as their 

inteiproters.^ 

All this great assembly having given him audience, "My 
brothers," said he to them, '^the motive that brings me to 
your country is very important, and makes it fitting that 
you should listen to my words with more than usual atten- 
tion. Nothing less is concerned than the pre8er\'ation of 
your entire land, and the destruction of all your enemies." 
As the Father found them aU, at these words, well disposed 
to listen to him attentively, he told them about the war that 
Monsieur de Tracy w^as undertaking a^ain^l the Iroquois — 
how, by means of the King's arms, he wab about to compel 
them to assume a respectful demeanor, and was going to make 
commerce safe between us and the Algonquin peoples, cleans- 
ing all the highways from those liver pirates, and fordng them 
to observe a general peace or see themselves totally destroyed. 

* The Indians were ut'enstoiiHMl to present or rprpi've n frift, Of A Strillg of 
wampum, wiili every im(>urtant measure proposed m cuuixcii. 
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And here the Father took ot casion to expatiate upon the 
piety of his Majesty, who wished God to be acknowledged 
tliioughout all his domains, aiui who received into his al- 
legiance no peoples who did not submit to the Creator of all 
the universe. He next explained to them the chief articles 
of our faith, and spoke to them earnestly concerning all the 
mysteries of our religion. In short, he preached Jesus Christ 
to all those nations. 

It is assuredly a very great consolation to a poor mission- 
aiy, alter a journey of five hundred leagues amid weanness, 
dfuigers, famines, and bardshq>s of all sorts, to find himself 
listened to by so many different peoples, while he proclaims 
the Gospel and ^ves out to them the words of salvation, 
whereof th^ have never heard mention. 

Those are seeds that remain for a time in the ground, 
and do not at once bear fruit. One must go and gather it 
in the cabins, in the forests, and on the lakes; and that is 
what the Father did, being present eveiywhere— in their 
cabins, at their embarkations, on their journeys — and eveiy- 
where finding children to baptize, sick persons to -prepm 
for the sacraments, Christians of long standing to hear in 
confession, and infidels to instruct. 

One day, it is tnie, while ho was re^-iewing in his mind 
the obstarlos rnrountered by the faith, in consequence of 
the depraved customs of all those peoples, he felt inwardly 
impelled, during the holy sacrifice of the mass, to afik of God, 
by the intercession of St. Andrew the Apostle, whose festival 
the Church was that day celebrating,^ that it might please 
his divine Majesty to show him some light for the establish- 
ment of Jesus Christ's kingdom in those regions in the place 
of paganism. From that very day God made liiiii recognize 
the formidable obstacles he should there encounter, in order 
tliat he might more and more brace himself against those 
difficulties — of which the fuilowing chapter will give a toler- 
able conception. 

^ xNiovember 30. 
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Chaftbr V, 

QfiheFdUe 6od8 mud $ome SuperMiaus Ciuioma cf (he Samgea 

of that Country, 

Following is what Father Aliouez relates concerning the 
customs of the Outaouacs and other peoples, which he has 
studied very carefully, not trusting the accounts given him by 
others, but having been himself an eye-witness and observer 
of everything described in this manuscript. 

"There is here," he says, "a false and abominable re- 
ligion, resembling in many respects the beliefs of some of the 
ancient pagans. The savages of these r^ons recognize no 
sovereign master of Heaven and Karth, but b^eve there 
are many spuits, some of whom are benefieentf as Hie Sun, 
the Moon, the lake, rivers, and woods; others malevolent, 
as the adder, the dragon, cold, and storms. And, in genml, 
whatever seems to them either hdpful or hurtful th^ call a 
Manitou, and pay it the worship and veneration winch we 
render oidy to the true God. 

"These divinities they invoke whenever they go out 
hunting, fishing, to war, or on a journey, offering them sacri- 
fices, with ceremonies appropriate only for saerihcial priests. 

''One of the leading old men of the village dischaiges 
the function of priest, beginning ^ith a carefully-prepared 
harangue addressed to the Bim, if the eat-all feast/ which 
bears a certain resemblance to a holocaust, is held in its 
honor. He declares in a loud voice that he pays his thanks 
to that luminary for having lighted him so that he could 
successfully kill some animal or other, praying and exhorting 
it by this feast to continue its kind care of hLs family. Dur- 
ing this invocation, all the guests eat, even to the last morsel; 
after which a man appointed for the purpose takes a cake of 
tobacco, breaks it in two, and throws it into the fire. Every 
one cries aloud while the tobacco bums and the smoke rises 
aloft ; and with these outcries the whole sacrifice ends. 

*The literature of Indian customs contains many descriptions of this kind 
of ff'fi^t, \vliirh had something of a religious sipnificance, and was supposed to 
bring good fortune in hunting. The name describes its character; it was the 
€«taHiiihid edqueCte to tut evay nunel provided, benoe it ftequently IweuM a 
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"I have seen," continues the Father, "an idol set up in 
the middle of a village ; aiid to it, among other presents, 
ten dogs were offered in sacrifice, in order to prevail on this 
false god to send elsewhere the disease that was depopulating 
the v^lage. Every one went daily to make his offerings ta 
this Idol, accoiding to his needs* 

"Be^des these public sacrifices, they have some that are 
private and domestic; for often in their cabins they throw 
tobacco into the fire, with a kind of outward offering which, 
thfiy make to their false gods. 

^'During stoims and tempests, they sacrifice a dog, throw- 
ing it into the lake. 'That is to appease thee/ they say to 
the latter; 'keep quiet.' At perilous places in the rivers^ 
they propitiate the eddies and rapids by offering them pres» 
ents ; and so persuaded are they that they honor their pre- 
tended divinities by this external worship , that those among 
them who are converted and baptized observe tiie same 
ceremonies toward the true God, until they are disabused. 

"As, moreover, these people are of gross nature, they 
recognize no purely spiritual di^anity, believing that the 
Sun is a man, and the Moon his wife ; that snow and ice are 
also a man, wlio goes away in the spring and comes back in 
the winter; that the evil spirit is in adders, dragons, and 
other monsters ; that the crow, the kite, and some other birds 
are genii, and speak just as we do ; and that there are even 
people among them who understand the language of birds, 
as some understand a little that of the French. 

''They believe, moreover, that the souh of the departed 
govern the fishes in the lake; and thus, from the earliest 
times, they have held the immortality, and even the metemp- 
gychosis, of the souls of dead fishes, believing that they 
pass into other fishes' bodies, llicrcforc they never throw 
their bones into the fire, for fear that Ihe}- nvdy offend these 
souls, so that they will cease to come into their nets. 

"They hdd in very special veneration a certain fabulous, 
animal which they have never seen except in dreams, and which 
they call Missibizi, acknowledging it to be a great genius, 
and offering it sacrifices in oider to dbtain gcMd sturgeon-- 
fishing.' 

* Hie Mine as "Mjchibous," for whom see p. 90, note 1, ante. 
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"They say also thBt the HtHe nuggets of copper which, 
they find at the bottom of the water in the Ifike^ or in the 
rivers emptying into it, are the riches of the gods who dwell 
in the d^ths A the earth. 

"I have learned," sa3r8 the Father who has brou^t to 
Vi^t all these follies, ''that the Iliniouek, the Outagami, and 
otiier savages toward the south, hold that there is a great 
and excellent genius, master of aU the rest, who made Heaven 
and £arth ; and who dweUs, they say, in the East, toward the 
country of the French. 

''The fountain-head of their religion is libertinism; and 
an these various sacrifices end ordinarily in debauches, inde- 
cent dances, and shameful acts of concubinage. All the 
devotion of the men is directed toward securing many wives, 
and changing them whenever they choope ; that of the women, 
toward leaA-ing their husbands; and that of the girk^ toward 
a life of profligacy. 

"Thej^ endure a great deal on account of these ridiculous 
deities ; for they fast in their honor, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the issue of some affair. I have," says the Father, "seen 
with compassion men who had some scheme of war or hunt- 
ing pass a whole week, taking scarcely anjiihing. They show 
such fijdty of purpose that they will not desist until they 
have seen m a dream what they desire — either a herd of nioose, 
or a band of Iroquois put to flight, or something similar — no 
very difficult tiling for an empty brain, utterly exhausted 
with hunger, and thinking all day of iiu thing else. 

"Let us say something about the art of medicine in vogue 
in this countiy. Their science consists in ascertaining the 
cause of the ailment, and applying the remedies. 

" They deem the most common cause of iOness to come from 
failure to give a feast after some Buccessful fehing or hunting 
excursion; for then the Sun, who takes pleasure in feasts^ 
is angry with the one who has been ddinquent in his duty, 
and makes him iU. 

"BesLdes this general cause of sii^ess, there are special 
ones, in the shape of certain little spirits, malevolent in their 
nature, who thrust themselvee of their own accord, or are 
sent by some enemy, into the parts of the body that are most 
diseased. Thus, when any one has an aching head, or ann^ 
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or stomach, they say that a manitou has entered this part of 
the body, and will not ceaae its toiments until it has been 
drawn or driven out 

"The most oonunon remedy, accordingly, is to summon 
the juggler, who comes attended by some old men, with 
whom he holds a sort of consultation on the patient's ailment. 
After this, he falls upon the diseasecl part, applies his mouth 
to it, and, by sucking, pretends to extract something from it, 
as a httle stone, or a bit of string, ur .something else, which 
he has concealed in his mouth beforehand, and which he 
displays, saying: 'There is the manitou; now thou art cured, 
and it only remains to give a feast.' 

"The Devil, bent on tormenting those poor blind crea- 
tures even in this world, has suggested to them another rem- 
edy, in which they place great confidence. It consists in 
grasping the patient under the arms, and making him walk 
barefoot over the live embers in the cabin ; or, if he is so ill 
that he cannot walk, he is carried by four or the persons, 
and made to pass slowly over all the fires, a treatment which 
often enough results in this, that the greater suffering thereby 
produoed cures, ar induces unocmsciouaiess of, the lesser pain 
which th^ strive to cure. 

"After all, the commonest remedy, as it is the most prof- 
itable for the physician, is the holding of a feast to the Sun, 
which is done in the belief that this luminaiy, which takes 
pleasure in liberal actions, being appeased by a magnificent 
repast, will regard the patient witii favor, and restore him to 
health.'^ 

All this shows that those poor people are very far from 
God's kingdom ; but He who is able to touch hearts as hard 
as stone, in order to make of them children of Abraham and 
vessels of election, will also be abundantly able to make 
Christianity spring up in the bosom of idolatiy, and to il* 
lumine with the lights of the Faith those barbarians, plunged 
although they are in the darkness of error, and in an ocean 
of debauche^^^ This will be rorof^ii^ed in the account of 
the missions undertaken by the I^'ather in that extremity of 
the world, during the first two years of his sojourn there. 
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Chapter VI. 

Belatwn oj the Mission of Saint Esprit on Lake Tracy, 

After a hard and fati^^Ing journey of five hundred leagues, 
during which aU kmds of haidships were eacountered, the 
Father, after pushing on to the head of the great lake, there 
found opportunity, m founding the misaions ^ whidi we 
are about to speak, to exercise the seal which had made him 
eageiiy undergo so many fatigues. Let us begin with the 
missbn of Saint Esprit,^ which is the place of his abode. He 
Bpeaks as follows: 

''This part of the lake where wc have halted is between 
two large villageB, and forms a sort of centre for all the na- 
tions of these regions, because of its abundance of fish, which 
constitutes the chief part of these peoples' sustenance. 

"Here we have erected a little chapel of bark,* where 
my entire occupation is to receive the Algonkin and Huron 
ChristiaDS, and instruct them; baptize and catechize the 
children ; admit the uifidels, who hasten hither from all di- 
rections, attracted by curiosity; speak to them in public and 
in private; disabuse them of their superstitions, combat 
their idolatr}^ make them see the truths of our Faith; and 
suffer no one to leave my presence without implanting in 
his soul some seeds of the Gospel. 

"God has graciously permitted me to be heard l)y more 
than ten different nations ; but I confess that it necessary-, 
even before daybreak, to entreat him tu grant patience for 
the cheerful endurance of contempt; mockery, importunity, 
and insolence from these barbarians. 

"Another occupation that I have in my little chapel is 
the baptism of the sick children, whom the infidels them- 
selves bring hither, in order to obtain from me some medicine ; 
and as I see that God restores these little innocents to health 

^Usually spoken of as La Pointe de St. Esprit, because of the long point 
(now an island) protec-ting the eastern side of the bay. 

"The location of Allouez's l)urk chapel is thought by local antiquaries to 
have been the mainland of Chequamegon Bay on it3 southwest side, not far 
from the mouth of Whittlesey's Cteek. See full diaeuaaioa m Wi$eoium Hit- 
tariad CoUteHmu, XIH. 419» 437-440. 
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after their baptiBm, I am led to hope thatit isHiB will tomake 
them the foundation, as it were, of His Church in these regions. 

''I have hung up in the chapel various pictures, as of 
HeU and of the universal Judgment, which fiiimsh me themes 
for instruction well adapted to my hearers; nor do I find it 
difficult then to engage their att^tion, to make them chant 
the Pater and Ave in their own tongue, and to induce them 
to join in the prayers which I dictate to them after each 
lesson. All this attracts so many savages that, from morn- 
ing till evening, I find myself happify constrained to give them 
my whole attention. 

"God ble^es these beginnings; for the young people's 
debauches are no longer so frequent ; and the pirls, who for- 
morly did not blush at the most shameless acts, hold Ihcni- 
selves in restraint, and mftint>ain the modesty so becoming 
to their sex. 

"I know many who boldly meet the overtures made to 
them, with the reply that they have learned to pray, and 
that the black gown forbids them such acts of licentiousness. 

"A little girl, ten or twelve years old, coming one day to 
request my prayers, I said to her: *My Httle sister, you do 
not deserve them ; you well know what was said about you 
some months ago.' *It is true/ she replied, 'that I was not 
a good girl then, and that I did not know such actions were 
naughty , but since I have begun to pray, and you have told 
US that such things were wicked, I have stopped doing them.' 

"The first days of the year 1666 were spent in presenting 
a veiy acceptable new-year's gift to the little Jesus, consist- 
ing of a number of children brought to me by thdr mothers, 
through a divine inspiration altogether extraordinaiy, to be 
bapti^. Thus, littie by little, this church was growing; 
and as I saw it already imbued with our mysteries, I deemel 
the time had come to transfer our little chapd to the midst 
of the great viUage^ which lay three-quarters of a league 
from our abode, and which embraces forty-five or fifty large 
cabins of all nations, containing fully two thousand souls.^ 

* This was a very large population for an Indian village ; it was probably 
due to the refugees from various tribes that had fled thither. There are local 
cvidcoom that the site of this vilUige was at the bottom of Cbtqiitmegfm Bay, 
on tbe present Fish Grade. 
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"It was just at the time of their great revels; and I can 
say, in general, that 1 saw in that Babylon a perfect picture 
of libertinism. I did not fail to cany on there the same pur- 
suits as in our first abode, and with the same success; but 
the Evn Spirit, en^ yiiif^ the good there ^Tought by the grace 
of God, caused isoine diabolical juggler^' to be carried on daily, 
very near our chapel, for the cure of a sick woman. It was 
nothing but superstitious dances, hideous masquerades, 
horrible yells, aiid apish tricks of a thousand kinds. Yet 
I did not faQ to visit her daily ; and, in order to win her with 
kindness, I made her a present of some raisins. At lei^h, 
the sorcerers having declaied that her soul had dquuted^ 
and that they gave up hope, I went to see her on tiie morrow, 
and assured h^ that this was false; and that I even hcoed 
for her recovery, if she would believe in Jesus Chmt. But 
I oould produce no effect on her mind, and that made me 
detennine to appeal to the very sorcerer who was attending 
her. He was so surprised to see me at hi s h ouse that he seemed 
quite overcome. I showed him the folly of his art, and that 
he was hastening the death of his patients rather than tlieir 
recover}'. In reply, he threatened to make me feel its effects 
by a death that should be beyond dispute ; and beginning 
his operations soon after, he continued them for three hourSi 
calling out from time to time, in the midst of his ceremonies, 
that the black gowTi would die through them. But it was 
all in vain, thanks to God, who was able even to make good 
come out of evil; for, this very man liaving sent me two of 
his children, who were ill, to be baptized, they received, 
through these sacred waters, the cure of soul and body at 
the same time. 

"On the following day, I visited another famous sorcerer, 
a man with six wives and living the disorderly life that can 
be imagined from such a company. Finding in his cabin a 
little army of children, I wished to fulfill my ministry, but 
in vain ; and that was the first time in those regions that I 
saw Christianity scoffed at, especially in matters concerning 
the resurrection of the dead and the fires of Hell. I came out 
with this thought : IbarU Apostoli gaudentes d conspectu conciliij 
quxmam digni habUi sunt pro nomine Jesu contumdiam pati.^ 

* Acts V. 41. 
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"The insults ofifered me in this cabin soon became kno^\n 
outside, and caused the others to treat me with the taune 
insolence. Already a part of the bark— that is, of the wiills 
— of our church liad been broken ; already a beginning liad 
been made in stealing from me all my possessions; the young 
people were becoming more and more numerous and inso* 
lent ; and the word of God was listened to only with scorn 
and mockery. I was theiefoie compiled to abandon tills 
poet, and withdraw again to our custOBoaiy abode, having 
this conaolatiQn innm leainng them, that Jesus Ouist had 
been preached and the Faith proclaimed, not only publicly, 
but to each savage in private ; for, besides those who filled 
our ehapel fnnn mom tiU eve, the otheis, who remained in 
their cabins, were taught by those who had heard me. 

"I have myself overheard them in the eveniog, alter all 
had retired, repeating audibly and in the tone of a captain 
all the instruction which I had given them during the day. 
They freely acknowledged that what I teach thcam is very 
reasonable; but license prevails over reason, and, unless 
grace is very strong, all our teachings are of slight elTect. 

"Upon the occasion of a ^-isit from one of them for the 
purpose of being instructed, at the first words I spoke to him, 
about his ha\Tng two wives, 'My brother/ he rejoined, 'thou 
speakest to mc on a very delicate subject; it is enough for 
my children to pray ; teach them.' 

"After I had left that village of abomination, God led me 
two leagues from our dwelling, where I found three adult 
sick persons; these I baptized, after adequate instruction, 
and two of them died after their baptism. God's mysteri- 
ous ways excite our admiration, and I could cite many very 
similar illustrations of them which show the loving care of 
Providence for its elect.'* 
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Chapter VII. 
Of (fte Mimon to (Ae rioniumtoteftmmumft. 

"The Tionnontateherormons of the present day arc the 
same people who were fonnerly called the Hurons of the 
tobacco nation.^ They, like the rest, were forced to leave 
thdr GOimtiy to escape from the Hyroquois, and to retire to 
the head of this great lake, where distance and scaicity of 
game ftinuflh them an asylum against their foes. 

"Ihey fonnerly constituted a part of the flounshing 
church A the HuronB, and had as pastor tin late Fath» 
Gander^ who gave his life so courageously for his dear flock ; 
therefore they chensh his memory with veiy maiked venera- 
tion.* 

"Since their countiy's downfall, they have received no 
Christian nurture ; wlmce it results that they are Christians 
rather by calling than by profession. They boast of that 
fair name, but the intercourse which they have so long had 
with infidels has nearly effaced from their minds all vest^ea 
of religion, and has made them resume many of their former 
customs. Their village is at no great distance from our 
abode, which has enabled me to apply myself to this mission 
with greater assiduity than to the other more distant ones. 

"I have, accordin^:!}', tried to restore this church to its 
pristine state by preaciiing the word of God, and administer- 
ing the sar^raments. I conferred baptism upon a hundred 
children during the hrst winter I ^ent with them ; and upon 

> This tribe, wUcii was known as Petun by the Frendi, nas criginaDjr 
settled in Nottawasaga township of Siincoe County, Ontario, where it<» members 
raided much tobacco. Defeated and massacred by the Iroquois in 1649 they 
fled to the forests of Wisconsin, then oiigrated to the vicinity of Mackinac, 
wheno»CdUUaciadiioedtiwmtOf«ni0V«toDeti^ Under the name of 

Wyandot tiiey wen prominent in llio Northwestern Indian wars of the eighteenth 
CWitury. A remnant still remains on their rr<w'r\nt!nn near Amhcrstburg, Ont. 

* Charles Gamier was bom May 25, lOOti, took his Jesuit novitiate at 
Paris, and came to New France in 1^6^ In November, 1639, he accompanied 
laane Jogucs to the Tobaoeo Huron, but waa received imfaTotaMy, and driven 
away. Only after the third effort in 1647 did Gamier succeed in founding his 
mission, which became very flouri-^^inf^, until the attack of the Iroquois in 
Dercmber, 1649. Gamier was murdered while attempting to rally and succor 
his flock. 
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others subsequently, during my two years of intercourse 
with them. The adults partook of the sacrament of penance, 
attended the holy sacrifice of the mass, prayed iii public and 
in private; in short, as they had been very well taught, it 
was a matter of no great diificulty for me to restore piety to 
their hearts, and make them put forth once more the pious 
sentiments they formerly had for the Faith. 

"Of all these bapti^ ehfldimi God chose to take but 
two, who wmged their way to Heayea after their baptism. 
As for the a&lts, there were three of them for whom sal- 
vation God seems to have sent me hitiier. 

"The first was an old manj Ousaki^ by birth, foimerly 
of importance among his own peoplci and ever held in esteem 
by the Hurons, by whom he had b^ taken captive in war. 
A few days after my arrival In this coimtry, I learned that 
he was Ijring ill four leagues from here. I went to see htm, 
and instructed and baptized him; and three hours later he 
died, leaving me eveiy possible proof that God had shown 
him mercy. 

"Even although my journey from Quebec should bear no 

further fruits than the saving of this poor old man, I would 
deem all the steps that I had taken only too well rewarded, 
inasmuch as the Son of God did not b^rudge him even His 
last drop of blood. 

"The second person I have to mention was a woman, 
far advanced m years, who was confined, two leagues from 
our abode, by a dangerous illness, occaidoned by the unex- 
pected ignition of a bag of powder in her cabin. Father 
Gamier had promised her baptism more than fifteen years 
before, and was on the point of conferring it, when he was 
killed by the Iroquois. That good Father was unwilling to 
break his promise, and like a good pastor he brought it about, 
by his interceot^ioii, that I should arrive here before she died. 
I visited her on All Saints' Da},- and, after refreshing her 
memoiy concerning all our mysteries, found that the seeds 
of God^s word, implanted in her soul so many years before, 
had th^re borne fruits which awaited only the baptismal 
wateni in order to attain their perfection. Accoidm^y I 
conferred this sacrament upon her, after I had thoroughly 

1 A Sauk indiiuii sec p. Si, uutc 2, aiUs. 'November 1. 
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prepared her ; and on tliG very night of her i^eoeiving this 
grace she rendered up licr soul to her Creator. 

"The third ^jersoQ was a girJ, fourteen yea re of age, who 
applied herself very assiduously to all the catechisms and 
prayers wliich I caused to be recited, and of which she had 
learned a great portion by heart. She fell ill ; her mother, 
who was not a Christian, calle<i in tiie sorcerers, and made 
them go through all the foolericij of their iiifanioiis calling. 
I heard about it and went to see the girl, broacliing to her 
the subject of baptism. She was overjoyed to receive it; 
and after that, mere child although she was, she made op- 
position to all the jugglei*s' practices, which they were bent 
on executing in her presence. She declared that by her bap- 
tism she had renounced all superstitions; and in this cou- 
rageous contest she died, praying to God until her veiy last 
bieatk" 

Chapter VIII. 

OJ the Mission to the Ouiaouacs, Kiskakoumac, and 

Outaouasinagoyc.^ 

"1 group these three nations together because they have 
the same tongue^ the Algonquin, and form coUectivdy one 
village, which ooiresponds to that of the Tbnnontateheron- 
nons, among whom we are dwelling. 

"The Outaouacs daim that the great river* belongs to 
them^ and that no nation can laimch a boat on it without 
their consent. Therefore all who go to trade with the French, 
although of widely different nations, bear the general name 
of Outaouacs, under whose auspices they make the journey. 

"Tlie old home of the Outaouacs was a district on the 
Lake of the ilurons, whence the fear of the Iroquois had 
driven them, and whither all their longings are directed as to 
their native land. 

''These peoples have veiy HtUe inclination to receive 

^Tlwae are tbrw of dtvidons cf tlw Otbnni people. Kidcakoii ie • 
iraidtluitiiiMiis"CtttTMb"; theOttm-Stnagoimthe aqiiimlckui olthe 

tribe. 

* The Ottawa River wae bequeotly caUed the Gxaod or Grest Biver by 

the people oi New France. 
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the faith, since they are extremely addicted to idolatry, 
superstitions, legends, polygamy, unstable marriages, and 
every sort of licentiousness, which makes them rcnouiicc all 
natural shame. All these obstacles did not deter ine from 
preachinp; to them the name of Jesus Christ, and proclaiming 
the Gospel in all their cabins and in our chapel. The latter 
was filled from morning till night, and there I gave constant 
instruction in our mysteries and in God's commandments. 

"In the first winter that I spent mih. them I had the 
consolation to baptize about eip:hty children, including some 
boys aiu] girls between eight and ten years old, who, by their 
assiduity in coming to oiler prayer to God, showed themselves 
worthy of tliis blessing. A circumstance greatly facilitating 
the baptism of these children is the belief, now very com* 
mon^ that those sacred waters not only do not cause death, 
aa waa fomerly hdd, but even give health to the sick and 
restore the dying to Indeed, aa a matter of fact, of all 
those diildien that were baptked, God waa pleased to take 
to himseif only ax, leaving the rest to soto aa a foundation 
for this new <^arch. 

^^As for the adolts, I did not see fit to baptise many, 
because their stxpemtitions, being so firmly rooted in their 
minds, offer a serious hindrance to thdr oonyerBion. Of 
four whom I considered well prepared for this sacrament, the 
Divine Providence made itself clearly manifest in the case of 
one poor sick man, who lived two leagues from our dwelling. 
I knew not that he waa in such a state, and yet felt inwardly 
prompted, despite my scanty strength and iU health, to go 
and see him. Accordingly, I made my way to a hamlet 
distant a good league from us, but found no sick people 
there. I learned, however, that there was another hamlet 
farther on; and, notwithstanding my weakness, felt that 
God demanded of me that I should r( pair thither. I did so 
wdtli much difficulty, and fotmd that dying savage only 
waiting for baptism, which I gave him after the necessary in- 
struction. He was fortunate in having shared in the instruc- 
tions that I gave during the winter, when he visited our 
chapel mih the rest ; and in having, by his attention, shown 
himiself desennng of God's mercy. 

''In the bummer of that same year I was occupied chiefly 
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in attending the sick of this mission ; three whom I found in 
danger I baptized, and two of them died in the profession of 
Christianity. Again God led me into the cabins, just in 
time to confer baptism on eleven sick children, who had not 
yet the use of their reason ; of theae^ five have gone to enjoy 
God. Of seveateen more ehildren. whom I baptized there, 
during the aatunm and winter foHowing, but one died, who 
ascended to Heaven almoet at the same time when a good 
old blhid man breaihed his last, three days after his baptism/' 

CHiiPTfIB IX. 

€f (he Mi88um to the PoutemafaffiiotMC. 

"The Pouteouatami are a people speaking the Algonquin 
tongue, but in a dialect much hardor to understand than 
that of the Outaoua* s. Their countr}^' lies along the Lake of 
the Ilimouek, a large lake which had not before come to 
our knowledge, adjoining the Lake of the Hurons, and that 
of the Stinkards, in a southeasterly direction.^ These peo- 
ple are warlike, and they engage in hunting and fisiiing. Their 
country is excellently adapted to raising Indian com, aiid 
they have fields covered with it, to which they are glad to 
have recourse, to avoid the famine that is only too common 
in these regions. They are extremely idolatrous, clinging 
to their ridiculous legends, and are addicted to polygamy. 
We have seen them all here, to the number of three hundred 
men bearing arms. Of all the people mXh. whom I have 
mingled in these regions, they are the most docile, and the 
best disposed towaid the French. Their wives and daughters 
are more modest than those of the other nations. They 
observe among themselves a certain sort of civiHty, and also 
show it towaid straagers, which is rare among our torbarians. 
Once when I went to see one of their eiders, Us eyes fdl upon 
my shoes, which were made after the French fashion; and 
emiosity moved him to ask leave to take them, in order to 
examine them easity. Upon returning them to me, he would 
not permit me to put them on myself, but obliged me to al- 

'Allouez tenns Lake Michigan, Lake of the Ilimou^ (Dlmob Indians), 
ii4l«cMit to Lake Hiiroii md to tiw Lako of the StinkaidB (Graen Bigr). 
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low him to perform that srrvdce, even insisting on fastening 
the thongs, and showing the same marks of respect that ser- 
vants do to their masters upon rendering them this sendee. 
Kneeling at my feet, he said to me, 'It is in this way that 
we treat those whom we honor.' 

**0n another occasion when I went to see him, he arose 
from his seat to yield it to me, with the same formalities 
that politeness demands of gentlefolk. 

"1 proclaimed the Faith to them publicly in the general 
council held a few days after my arrival in this countrj^, and 
j)ri\ ately in their cabins during their month's sojourn here, 
aiui aftcnsard throughout the following autunm and winter, 
during which I baptized thii'ty-four of their children, nearly 
all of this number being in the cradle. I may say, too, for 
the consolation of this mission, that the fiist one of all these 
people to take possesBioii of Heavcai in the name of all his 
€0imti7inai> was a Pouteouatami child whom I bi^tiaed soon 
after my airival, and who died immediately afterward. 

"During the same winter I received into the church five 
adults, of whom the first was an aged man, about a hundred 
yeajrs dd, who was r^azded by the savages as a sort of di- 
vinity. He was wont to fast twenty days at a time, and 
had visions of God, that is, according to these people, of the 
Maker of the EarUL Nevertheless, he fell ill; and he was 
attended in his sickness by two of his daughteis, who showed 
an assiduity and love above the capacity of savages. Among 
other services rendered him by them was that of repeating 
to him, in the evening, the instructions which they had heard 
during the day in our chapel. God was pleased to make use 
of their piety for their father*s convei"sion ; for, when I visited 
him, I found him versed in our mysteries, and, the Holy 
Ghost opcrati:ig in Ins lieart through the ministry of his 
daughters, he jtassionately asked to be made a Christian. I 
granted his request by })a|)iiziMg him — a ceremony which I 
did not think it advisable to defer, seeing that he was in 
danger of death. Thenceforth, he would not allow in his 
presence any juggler's ceremonies for his cure ; he would 
have no conversation, except on the saving of his soul ; and 
once, when I was urging upon him frequent prayer to God, 
'Know, my brother/ said he, 'that I am continually throwing 
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tobacco into the fire, nnd sajdng, "Thou maker of Heaven 
and Earth, I would honor thee.'* ' I contented m}'self with 
making him understand that it was not necessary to honor 
God in that way, but merely to speak to him with the heart 
and the mouth. Then, the time having come when the 
savages ask the fulhllment of their desires in a ceremony 
much resembling the Bacchanalia or carnival, our good old 
man caused search to be made in all the cabins for a piece 
of blue cloth, declaring his wish therefor because it was the 
color of Heaven, 'to which/ said he, would keep my heart 
and thoughts ever directed.' Never have I seen a savage 
more given to prayer than he; ainong other prayers, he was 
wont to repeat the following with unusual fei'vor : ' My Father 
who art in Heaven, my Father, hallowed be your name/ — 
finding more sweetness in those words than in the ones I 
taught him, ' Our Father who airt m Heavea.* One day, taking 
thought of his extreme old age^ he exdamied of his own ac- 
cord, in the sentiments of Bt, Augustine: ^Too late have I 
come to know you, 0 God, too late have I come to lore you.' 
I doubt not that his death, which was not long delayed, was 
piedous in God's s^t, who for so many yeani left him in 
idoilatiy, and reserved for him so few days for doemg his life 
in so Christian a manner. 

must not omit here a rather strange circumstance: 
on the day after his death his relatives, contrary to all usage 
of this countiy, burned his body and reduced it entirely to 
ashes.^ The cause of this is found in a legend which passes 
here for truth. 

''It is held beyond dispute that this old man's father was 
a hare, an animal which runs over the snow in ^^inteT, and 
that thus the snow, the hare, and the old man are of the same 
village, tluit is, are relatives. It is further said that the hare 
told his wiff^ that he disapproved of their children's remain- 
ing m the depths of the earth, as that did not befit their 
coiiciition, they being relatives of the snow, whose country 
is above, toward the sky; and, if it ever occurred that they 
were put into the ground after their death, he would pray 
the snow, his relative, in order to pmiish the people for this 

^Cremation is not usual among the North American aborigines; when 
used It is due to aome raperatitioii, or is the custom of a pirdailar dan. 
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offense, to fall in such qimntities aiid bO long that there should 
be no s])rm^. And, to conlirm this stoty, it is added that 
three years ago the brother of our good old man died, in the 
beginning of the winter; and, after he had been buried in 
the usual manner, snow fell to such an extent, and the winter 
was so long, that people despaired of seemg the spring in its 
season. Meanwhile, all were dying of hunger, and no remedy 
could be found for this generaJ suffering. The elders as- 
sembled, and held many councils, but all in vain ; the snow 
still continued. Then some one of the company said he re- 
membered the threats which we have related. Straightway 
they wait and dlaiiitmed the dead maQ; and burned him ; 
when immediately the oiow ceased, and spring followed. 
Who would thmk that people could give credence to such 
absuid stoiies? And yet they regard them as true beyond 
dispute. 

''Our good dd man was not the only <me of his house 
to whom God showed men^. His two daughten, who were 
the cause of his salvation, were undoubtedly drawn to Heaven 
by his prayers ; for, one of them being seised with an ailment 
which lasted but five days, God guided my steps so fortu- 
nately for her eternal happiness that, although I could not 
reach her until the evening before her death, I had leisure 
to prepare her for holy baptism^ which she received in time 
to go and bear her good father company in the glory which 
she had obtained for him. The third daughter, surviving 
both the others, seems to have inherited their piety, I found 
this woman so discreet, so modest, and so well disposed to- 
ward the Faith, that I did not hesitate to admit her into the 
Church through partaking of the sacraments. The entire 
family of that good neophyte — and it is a large one — feel 
the effects of this goodness, which seems natural to them. 
They aJl have a tender regard for me, and, from a feeling 
of respect which they bear me, call me by no other name 
than 'uncle.* I hope that LJod will show mercy to all of them, 
for I see them more inclined to prayer than is usual among 
savages. 

"We can also relate, among the mar\Tls that God has 
>^TOught in this church, what happened in regard to another 
family of this nation. A young man, in whose canoe I had 
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a place on my journey to tbiis oountry, was seized, toward 
the doee of the winter, with the contagious disease that was 
prevalent. I tried to show him as much kindness as he had 
shown me ill usage on the journey. As he was a man of 
considerable importance, no kind of juggleiy was spared 
for his cure; and it was carried so far that at length they 
came to tell me that they had extracted from his body two 
dog's teeth, 'That is not what causes his illness/ said I to 
them, 'but rather the tainted blood which he has in his body/ 
for I judged that he had the pleurisy. Meanwhile, I began 
to instruct him in good earnest ; and on the next day, finiting 
him well prepared, I gave him holy baptism with the name of 
Ignace, hoping that great saint would confound the evil 
spirit and the jugglers. Indeed, I bled him ; and, showing 
the blood to the juggler, who was present, * There/ said I to 
him, Ms what is killing this sick man. Thou shouldst, with 
all th\' atYected arts, have drawn from him every drop of this 
corrupt blood, and not some alleged dope's teeth/ But he, 
perceiving the relief wliich this bleeding had afforded the sick 
man, determined to have the glory of his cure; and, to that 
end, made him take a kind of medicine, which produced such 
an ill effect that the patient remained for three whole hours as 
one dead. This result was proclaimed throughout the village, 
and the juggler, much surprised by the turn of affairs, con- 
fessed that he had killed the poor man, and begged me not to 
forsake him. He was not, in truth, forsaken by his patron, 
ISaint Ignatius, who restored Liiii to lite, in order to confound 
the supeiiititions of these infidels. 

"TTiis yoimg man was not yet cured when his sister fell 
iU of the same disease. We enjoyed greater freedom in the 
discharge of our fcmctionSy in view of what had occurred in 
her brother's case, and I had every opportunity to prepare 
her for baptism ; and besides that grace, the blessed Viigin, 
whose name she bore^ procured her recovery. 

''But hardly was we out of danger ^en the same dis* 
ease sdzed her cousm, in the same cabin. He appeared to 
me more dangerously fll than the two others had been, which 
made me hasten to baptize him, after the necessary instruc- 
tion. He was already feeling better, in consequence of this 
sacrament, when his father took it into his head to make a 
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feast, or, rather, a sacrifice to the Sun, to ask the latter fur 
his son's recovery. I came upon them in the midst of the 
ceremony, and hastened to embrace my sick neophyte, and 
convince him that God alone was the maator of life am death. 
He immediateity acknowledged his enor, and made atonement 
to God by the sacrament of penance; but addraaing his 
father and all the sacrificeis, said to them : 'I despair now of 
this patient's recovery, since you have had recourse to others 
than Him who has in His hands both life and deatii. You 
have killed this poor man by your impiety, and I give up all 
hope for him.' He died, in fact> some time afterward ; and 
I trust that God may have accepted his temporal death as 
penance for his offense, so that He will not deprive him of the 
everlasting life which this man will have obtained by the in- 
tercessions of Saint Joseph, whose name he bore. 

The gain is more aseured in regard to children^ of whom 
I baptized seventeen toward the close of this mission, which 
I was forced to bring to an end by the departure of these 
people, as they returned to their own count r}'- after harvest- 
ing their Indian corn. On taking leave, they gave me a very 
pressing in^-itation to visit them in the following spring. 
May God be forever glorified in the niiiids of those poor 
barbarians, who have at last acknowledged Him, after recop^- 
nizingi from the earliest times, no divinity greater than the 
Sun." 



Chapteb X. 

Of ih» Mimon to the Ouwkiouek and Oidagamiouek,^ 

**1 next add tiiese two nations because they are mingLed 
with and allied to the preceding, and have, besides, the same 
language, the Algonquin^ although differing greatly in various 
idiomSi a fact which makes it veiy difficult to undeistand 
them. NeverthelesBi after some labor on my part, they un- 
derstand me now, and I undeistand tiiem, suffident^ for 
their instruction. 

'^The country of the Outagami lies southward toward the 
Lake of the Himouek. They are a populous tribe, of about a 
thousand men bearioog arms, and given to hunting and waiv 

^SaukudOutapunL 
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fare. Th^ have fields of Indian com, and live in a ootmtiy 
offering e3a3ellent facilities for fhe hunting of the wMmA, 
stagy wild ox, and beaver. Canoes they do not use, but 
commonly maike their journeys by land, bcanng their pack- 
ages and their game on their shoulders. These people are as 
much addicted to idolatry as the other nations. One day, 
on entering the cabin of an Outagamy; I found his parents 
dangerously HI; and when I told him that bleeding would 
cure them, the poor man took some powdered tobacco and 
sprinkled it completely over my gown, saying to me : 'Thou 
art a spirit ; come now, restore these sick people to health ; 
I offer thco this tobacco in sacrifice/ art thou doing, 

my brother?' said I; *I am nothing, hut He who made all 
things is the master of our lives, while 1 am but His servant.' 
'Well, then,* he rejoined, scattering some tobacco on the 
groimd, and raising his eyes on high, 'to Thee, then, ^^ha 
madest Heaven and earth I offer this tobacco. Give these 
sick persons health.' 

"These people are not very far removed from the rec- 
ognition of the Creator of the world ; for it is they who told 
me what I have already related, namely, that they acknowl- 
edge in their country a GreaL Spirit, the maker of Heaven 
and earth, who dwells toward the country of the French. 
It is said of them and of the Ousaki that, when they find a 
man alone and at a disadvantage, they kill him, especially 
if he is a Frenchman; for they cannot endure the b^trds 
the latter people. Cruelty <rf that kind makes than less 
docile, and less incUned to reodve the Gospd, than are the 
Pouteouatami. Still I failed not to proclaim it to neaily 
six-score persons, who passed a summer here. I found none 
among them sufficient^ wdl prepared for bf^tism, thou^ I 
conferred it on five of their dck children, who then recovered 
iheir health. 

''As for the Ousaki, they above all others can be called 
savages. They are very numerous, but wandering and 
scattered in the forests, without any fixed abode. I have 
seen nearly two hundred of them, to all of whom I have pub- 
lished the Faith, and have baptised eighteen of their children, 
to whom the sacred waters were salutary for both soul and 
body." 
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Ghapteb XI. 

0/ the Mission to the Ilimouec, or AUmomk. 

"The nimoueo epeak Algonquini but a yeiy difiSmot 
dialect from those of all the other tribes.' I understand them 
only slightly, because I have talked with them only a very 
htUe. They do not live in these i^ons, their countiy being 
more than sixty leagues hence toward the south, beyond a 
great river--whi(di, as well as I can coi^ectuie, empties into 
the sea somewhere near Virginia. These people are hunters 
and wamors, using bows and arrows, raraly muidcets, and 
never canoes. They used to be a populous nation, di^dded 
into ten large villages; but now they are reduced to two, 
continual wars with the Nadouessi on one side and the Iro- 
quois on the other having wpll-nigh exterminated them. 

"They acknowledge many spirits to whom they offer 
sacrifice. They practise a kind of dance, quite peculiar to 
themselves, which they call 'the dance of the tobacco-pipe/ 
It is executed thus : they prepare a great pipe, which they 
deck with plumes, and put in the middle of the room, with a 
sort of veneration. One of the company rises, begins to 
dance, and then yields his place to another, and this one to 
a third ; and thus they dance in succession, one after another, 
and not together. One would take this dance for a panto- 
mime ballet; and it is executed to the beating of a drum. 
The performer makes war in rhythmic time, preparing his 
arms, attiring himself, running, discovering the foe, raising 
the cry, slaying the enemy, removing his scalp, and returning 
heme with a song of victory, and aU with an astcmishing ex- 
actness, promptitude and a^ity. After they have all danced, 
one alter the other, around the pipe, it is taken and offered 
to the chief man m the whde assembly, for him to smoke; 
then to another, and so In succession to all. This ceremony 
resembles in its significance tiie French custom of drinking, 
several out of the same g^ass ; but, in addition, the p^ is 
left in the keeping of the most honored man, as a sacred trust, 

^The language of the lUinois-Miaini division of the Algonquian stock 
differs eooflidenUy firom that of the northern tribes with whom AHouea was 
fMnifiw. 
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and a sure pledge of the peace and union tliat will ever pub- 
sist among them as long aa it shall remain in that person's 
hands. 

"Of all the spirits to whom they ofifer sacrifice, thry 
honor with a ver^' special worship one who is iMxomiiient 
above the others, as they maintain, because he is the maker 
of all things. Such a passionate desire have they to see him 
that they keep long fasts to that end, hoping that by this 
means God will be induced to appear to theni in their sleep ; 
and if they chance to see Him, they deem themselves happy, 
and asi5ured of a long life. 

**A11 the nations of tiie south ha\ o this same y,ish to see 
God, which, vsithoul doubt, greatly facilitates their conver- 
sion ; for it only remains to teach them how th^ must serve 
Him in order to see Him and be blessed. 

I have proclaimed the name of Jesus Ghikt here to eighty 
people of tms nation, and they have carried it and publi^ed 
it with approbation to the whole coimtiy of the aoutii; con- 
sequently I can say that this mission is &e one where I have 
labored the least and accomj^lished the most. Th^ honor 
our Lord amone thonselves m their own way, putting Wb 
image, which I nave given them, in tiie most honored place 
on 9ie occasion of any important feast, while the master of 
the banquet addresses it as follows: 'In Thy honor, O 
Maa^Ckxi, do we hold this feast; to Thee do we offer these 
viands.' 

"I confess that the fairest field for the Gospel appears to 
me to be yonder. Had I had leisure and opportunity, I would 
have pushed on to their country, to see with my own eyes all 

the good things there of wliich they tell me. 

"I find all those with whom I havn mingled affable and 
humane; and it is said that whenever they moot a stranger, 
they give a cry of joy, caress him, and show him every possible 
evidence uf affection. I have baptized but one child of this 
nation. The seeds of the Faith which I have so^-n in their 
souls will bear fmit when it pleases the master of the vine to 
gather it. Their country is warm, and thej' raise two crops 
of Indian corn a year. There are rattlesnakes there, which 
cause many deaths among them, as they do not know the 
antidote. They hold medicines in high esteem, offering 
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Bacrifice to them as to great spirits. They have no forests 
in their country, but vast prairies instead, where oxen, COWS, 
deer, bears, and other aniinals feed in great numbers," 

Chapter XjlL 
Of the Mission to the Nodauesiauek. 

"These are people dwelling to the west of this place, 
toward the great river named Messipi.* They are forty 
or fifty leagues from this place, in a country of prairies, rich 
in all kinds of game. They cultivate fields, sowing therein 
not Indian com, but only tobacco; while Providence has 
furnished them a kind of manh ryo which they go and har- 
vest toward the dose of sunmier in certain small lakes that 
are covered with it* So well do they know how to prepare it 
that it is highly appetizing and very nutritious.' They 
gave me some when I was at the head of Lake Trai^, where 
I saw them. They do not use muskets, but only bows and 
arrows, with which they shoot very skillfully. Their cabins 
are not covert with bark, but with deerskins, carefully dressed, 
and sewed together with such skill that the cold does not enter. 
These people are, above all the rest, savage and wild, appear- 
ing abashed and as motionless as statues in our presence. 
Yet thqr are warlike, and have conducteii hostilities against 
all their neighbors, by whom they are hold in extreme fear. 
They speak a language that is utterly foreign, the savages 
here not understanding it at all. Therefore I have been 
obliged to address them through an interpreter, who, being 
an infidel, did not accomplish what I mi^^ht well have wished. 
Still I succeedi'd in wresting from the demon one innocent 
soul of that country", a little child, who went to Paradise soon 
after I had baptized it. A solis ortu mqm ad occmxtm. lauda- 
bile Tumrn Domini.^ God will give us some opportunity to 

^ This b the first meutiou in the Jesuit Relations of the Misdaaippi Xiiver 
by tiuBiiinM* 

*The v3d Mts or wild rice that gmira eo plentifully in the streams and 
lakos of Wisconsin and Minnfuiftta fonss • W M i pi whiPg food of gnat Talua in 

Indian tx-oiKuny. 
< Piiaiui cxiii. d. 
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announce His word there, and glorify His holy name, when 
it shall please his divine Majesty to show mercy to those 
people. They are well-nigh at the end of the earth, so they 
say. Farther toward the setting Sun there are nations named 
Karezi, beyond whom^ they maintain, the earth is cut off, 
and nothing is to be seen but a great lake whose waters are 
ill-smelling, for so they designate the sea. 

"Toward the northwest there is a nation which eats 
meat imcooked, being content to iiold it in the hand and 
expose it to the fire, while beyond these people lies the North 
Sea. On this side are the Kilistinons, whose rivers empty 
into Hutston's Bay.^ We have, besides, some knowledge 
of tlie savages inhabitmg the regions of the south, as far as 
the sea; so that only a little territoiy and few people are 
left to whom the Gospel has not been prodanned---if we 
credit the reports often given us by the savages." 

chaftea xni. 

Of the Mission to the KUisHnouc 

"The Kilistinouc have their usual abode on the phores of 
the North Sea, and their canoes ply along a river emptying 
into a great bay, which we thhik is, in all probability, the one 
designated on the map by the name of Hutson. For those 
whom I have seen from that country have told me that they 
had kno\Mi of a ship ; and one of their old men declared to 
me that he had himself seen, at the mouth of the River of the 
Assinipoualac,* some peoples allied to the Kihstiuouc, whose 
country is still farther northward. 

**He told me further that he had also seen a house which 
the Europeans bad built on the mainland, out of boards and 
pieces oi wood; and l^t th^ held books in theur hands, 
like tiie one be saw me holding when he told me this. He 
made menti<»i of another nation, adjoining the Assinipooalac, 
who eat human beings, and live wholly on raw flash; but 
these people, in turn, are eaten by bears of frightful size, 

' Hie Cbristinaux Tndmn<<, for whom flee {». 2^ note 3» ante. Tlicy nnged 

as far northward as Hudson l':iy. 
* The present Assiniboioe iiiver. 
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all red, and with prodigiously long claws.^ It is deemed 
highly probable that they ;ire lions. 

"Conceniing the Kilistmouc, they appear to me extremely 
docile, and show a kindness uncommon among these bar- 
barians. They are much more nomadic than any of the 
other nations, having no fixed abode, no fields, no villages; 
and li\'ing wholly on game and a small quantity of oats which 
they gather in marshy places. They pay idolatrous wor- 
sliip to the Sun, to which they are wont to offer sacrifice by 
fastening a dog to the top of a pole and leaving it thus sus- 
pended until it rots. 

'^They speak nearly the aame tongue as do tiie people 
formerly called Poissons-blancs/ and as the savages of Tar 
doussac. By the grace of God I understand thenii and they 
me, sufficiently for their mstruction. They had never heazd 
of the Faith, and this noveUy, together with their docility 
of temperament, made them very attentive to me. They 
have promised me to render homage henceforth only to the 
Creator of the Sun and of the world. The wandering and 
vagrant Ufe which they lead made me postpone baptizing 
those whom I saw to be best prepared, and I only baptised 
a new-bom girl-baby. 

"I hope this mission will some day bear fruit commen- 
surate with the labors which will be bestowed upon it when 
our Fathers go and winter with the people, as they do with 
the savages from Tadoussac,' at Quebec. They have in- 
vited mc thither, but I camiot give myself wholly to some while 
depriving so many others of the succor I owe them, as being 
the nearest to this place and the best &tted to receive the 
Goepa" 

^Tlie Aaaiiuboin aie « Sioiuui tribe^ offshoot fnmi the Yankton fomily of 

the Sioux. Their habitat was oa Lake Winmpeg and the river of their name. 
They trariw! ^vith the Thrlstinaux and were frequently supplied itom Hudson 
Bay. The animals iiere described are grizzly bears. 

t Poissotis-llanca (whitefish) was the French appellation of the Attikamigue 
Indians who lavtd on the upper waters of St Maurice River. Alloues flpaiks 
of them in the past tense, for they were nearly extinct at this tune because of the 
attacks of the Irorjuoia and the ravages of '^mall-pox. 

' Tadoussac lies at the mouth of Saguenay River, where the Jesuits had a 
miaaon. 
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Obapteb XIUL 

OftheMisnon to tte OiUehibouee,*^ 

"They are called saxdeurs by the French, because their 
abode is the sault by which Lake Tracy empties into the 
Lake of the Hurons. They speak the common Algonquin, 
and are easily understood. I have proclaimed the Faith to 
them on various occasions, but ec^iaUy wh^ I sojourned 
wxtli them nt tiie head of our great lake for a ^ole month. 
During that tune, I instructed them in aU our mysteries; 
I also baptised twenty of their children, and an adult who was 
sick; this man died on the day after his baptism, bearing to 
Heaven the fiist-fruits of his nation." 

Chapter XV. 

Of the Mimon to the Nipissiriniens, and Father AlUme8*8 JouT" 

ney to Lake ALimibegong. 

''The Nyissiriniens formerly reoeiyed instruction from 
our Fathers who sojourned in the country of the Hurons.' 

These poor people, many of whom were Christians, were com- 
pelled by the incursions of the Iroquois to flee for refuge even 
to Lake Alimibegong* only fifty or siirty lesgues from the 
North Sea.* 

"For nearly twenty years they have neither seen a pastor 
nor heard the name of God. I thought that I ought to be- 
stow a part of my labors on that old-time church, and that 
a journey undertaken to their new country would be attended 
with Heaven's blessings. 

"On the sixth day of May of this year, 1()()7, I embarked 
in a canoe with two savac^es to serve me as guides, through- 
out this journey. Meeting on the way two-score savages from 
the North Bay, I conveyed to them the first tidings of the 
^'aith, for which they thanked me with some politeness. 

"Continuing our journey, on the seventeenth we crossed 

* A variant for the Chippewa tribe, for whom 8M p. 23» note 2» ante. 

*See Introduction to RayTrl ault and Jogne?, rrvfr. 

* Lake Kvpigfsa, north (tf Lake Superior, emptying into it by a river ot the 
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a portion of our great lake, paddling for twelve hours with- 
out dropping the paddle from the hand. God rendered me 
very sensible aid ; for, as there were but three of us in our 
canoe, I waa obliged to paddle with all my strength, together 
with the savages, in onler to make the most of the calm, 
without which we should have been in great danger, utterly 
Bpeat^ as we were, with toil and lack of food. NerathdeBS, 
we lay down auppeiiesB at m^tf all, and on the monow coih 
tented ouraelves with a frugal meal of Indian com and water i 
for the wind and rain prevented our savages ton castiiig 
their net 

"On the nineteenth, invited by the beautifiil weather, 
we covered ei^teen leagues, padd&ng from daybreak until 
after sunset, without respite and withmit landing. 

"On the twentieth, finding nothing in our nets, we con- 
tinued our journey, munching some grains of diy com. On 
the following day, God refr^ed us with two small fishes, 
which gave us new life. Heaven's UessingB increased on the 
next day, our savages catching so many sturgeon that they 
were obliged to leave part of them at the water's edge. 

"Coasting along the northern shore of this great lake 
on the twenty-third, we passed from island to island, these 
being very^ frequent. There is one, at le^Lst twenty leagues 
long, where are found pieces of copper, which is held by the 
Frenchmen who have examined it here to be true red copper.* 

"After accomplishing a good part of our journey on the 
lake, we left it on the twenty-fifth of this nionth of May, 
and consigned ourselves to a river, so full of rapids and faUs 
that even our savages could go no farther ; and learning that 
Lake AHmibegong was still frozen over, they gladly took the 
two days* rest imposed upon them by necessity. 

"As we drew near our journey's end, we occafiionaDy met 
Nipissirinien savages, wandering from their homes to seek a 
livelihood in the woods. Gathering together a considerable 
number of them, for the celebration of Whitsuntide,^ I pre- 
pared them by a long instruction for hearing the holy sacri- 
fice of the mass, which I odebrated in a chi^ of foliage. 
They listened with as much piety and decorum as do our 

1 Isle Hoyale, now under the jurisdictioQ of Keweeoaw County, Michigan. 
• Whitsunday fell on May 29 in 1667. 
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savages of Quebec in our chapel at Sillery ; ^ and to me it 
wai^ the sweetest refreslunent I had duiing that journey, en- 
tirely renioviiig all past fatigue. 

"Here I must relate a remarkable circumstance which 
occurred not long ago. Two women, mother and daughter, 
who had always had leooutw to God from the time of their 
instruction, and had received from Him unfailing and ex- 
traordinary succor, veiy recently learned by experience thi^ 
God never foisakes those who put their trust in Him. They 
had been ci^tured by the Iroquois, and had happily escaped 
from tiie fires and crudties of tiiosebaibaiians; but had soon 
afterward f aUen a second time into their dutdies, and were, 
consequently, left with no hope of escape. Yet one day, 
when they foimd themselves alone with a single Iroquois, 
who had remained behind to guard them while the rest went 
out to hunt, the girl told her mother that the time had come 
to rid themselves of this guard, and flee. To this end she 
asked the Iroquois for a Imife to use on a beaver-skin that 
she was ordered to dress; and at the same time, imploring 
Heaven's aid; she plunged it into his bosom. The mother, 
on her part, arose and stnirk him on the head with a billet 
of wood, and they left him for dead. Taking some food, 
they started forth with all haste, and at length reached their 
own country in safety. 

"We spent six days in paddling from island to island, 
seeking some outlet ; and finaDy, after many detours, we 
reached the village of the Nipissiriniens on the third day 
of June. It is composed of savages, mostly idolaters, with 
some Christians of long standing. Among them I found 
twenty who made public profesh.ioii of Christianity. I did 
not lack occupation with both classes during our two weeks* 
sojourn in their countiy, and I worked as diligently as my 
health, broken by the fatigues of the journey, allowed. I 
found more resistance here than anywhere else to infant 
baptism; but the more the Devil opposes us, the more must 
we strive to confound him. He is hardly pleased, I tiiink, to 
see me make this latest journey, which is nearly five hun<fred 
leagues in length, going and coining, including the detours we 
were obliged to mi^e." 

* A niisBum colony iiot far from Quebec 
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FATHER ALLOUEZ'S WISCONSIN JOURNEY 

1669-1670 



INTRODUCTION 



Jx our last aeleetioii AHoues, in the soimner of 1867, was 
left at ills fartlieBt north on Lake Nipigon; the following 

narrative conmiences with the autumn of 1669. Within the 
two years unrecorded here, he had visited the St. Lawrence 
twice, had secured more workers for the Western field, and 
had established permanent headquarters at Sault Ste. Marie. 
At this place Father Claude Dablon had been made 8upm)r d 
an the Western nuasbna; while Father Jacques Maiquette 
had taken Alloues's f oimer place at the Bay of Chequam^gon. 

AHoues was eager to begin new work among the Wiecon- 
sin tribes, many from among whose members had paid him 
short visits in his hut on Chequamegon Bay. No sooner had 
he reached the Sault, after the long fatiguing canoe journey of 
a thousand miles, than he b^gan pr^)arations for a voyage 
to Green Bay and the villages i^xm its ehores. The succeed- 
ing nanative is eepedaUy interesting to the student of WesU 
em histoiy, since by this journey AUouez opened tiie way for 
the later exploration of Father Marquette, and in Yob accurate 
and detailed descriptions portrays with careful hand the Wis- 
consin of the aborigines. 

The extract that follows is from the J emit Relation of 
166^1670, first published at Paris in 1671. It is found in 
the Hiwaites editm in volume UV^ pp. 197-214. 
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FATHER ALLOUEZ'S JOURNEY INTO 
WISCONSIN, 1669-1670 

Chaptek XII. 

Of ike Mission of Saint Frangois Xavier on the "Bay of Slink" 
ards,*' or rather ''qf Slinking Waters J' 

Letter from Father AJkmatf has had charge qf <ftis Miesion, 

to Uie Ueoerend FalOier Superior, 

My Reverend Father, Pax Christi. 

I SEND to Your Reverence the journal of our winter's 
campaign, wherein you will find how the Gospel has been 
proclaiined, and Jesus Christ preached, to peoples that wor- 
ship only the Sun, or some imaginary idols. 

On the third of November, we departed from the Sault, 
I and two others. Two canoeioads of Prouteouatamib 
wished to oonduet me to their countr}- ; not that they wished 
to reodve inBtniction there, having no difiposition for the 
Faith, but that I miglit curb some young Frenchmen, who, 
being among them for the purpoae of trading, were thieata:i- 
ing and maltreating them.^ 

We arrived on the first day at the entrance to the Lake 
of the Hurons, where we slept under the shelter of the is- 
lands. The length of the journey and the difficulty of the 
way, because of the lateness of the season, led us to have 
recourse to Saint Francis Xavier, patron of our mission; 
this obliged me to celebrate hdy mass, and my two compan- 
ions to receive communion go. the day of the feast,^ in his 
honor, and stfll further to invoke him, twice every day, by 
reciting his orison. 

On the fourth, toward noon, we doubled the cape which 

*See Penot^B aooount of tiie disorder and Uoeme of the eiAy eonnmn 
b<nt, p. 82, ante. 

> December 3 was the feast^lay of St Fhucia Xavier; see p. 145« poiL 
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forms the detour,* and is the beginning of the strait or the 
gulf of Lake Huron, which is well known, and of the Lake of 
the Ilinoiis, which up to the present time is unknown, and is 
much smaller than Lake Huron. Towaid evening the con- 
trary wind, which was about to cast our canoe upon the shoals 
of rocks, obHged us rather to finish our journey. 

On the 5th^ upon waking, we found ourselves covered with 
snow, and the surface of the canoe coated with ice. This 
little b^;inning of crosses which our Lord was pleased to al- 
lot us invited us to ofifer ourselves for greater ones. We 
were compelled to embark with all the baggage and provisions, 
with great difficulty, our bare feet in the water, in order to 
keep the canoe afloat, which otherwise would have broken. 
After leaving a great niunber of islands to the northward,* 
we slept on a little island, where we were detained six days 
by the bad weather. The snow and frosts threatening us 
with ice, my companioDS had recourse to Saint Anne, to whom 
we entrusted our joiuney, praying her, together with St. 
Prancis Xavier, to take us under her protection. 

On the eleventh we embarked, notwithstanding the con- 
trary wind, and crossed to another island, and thence to the 
mainland, where we found two Frenchmen with several 
savages. From them we learned of the gieat dangers to 
v;hich we were about to expose ourselves, by reason of the 
storms that are frequent on this lake, and the ice which 
would soon be afloat. But all that was not sufficient to shake 
the conhdence that we had reposed in our protectors. After 
invoking them, we launched the canoe, and then doubled 
successfully enough the cape^ which makes a detour to the 
west, having left in our rear a large island named Michili- 
makinak, celebrated among the savages. Their l^ends about 
this island are pleasing. 

They say that it is the native country of one of their 
gods, named Michabous — that is to say, ''the Great Hare,*' 
Ouisaketchak, who is the one that created the earth; and 
that it was in these islands that he invented nets for catch* 

» Still called Detour, in Chippewa County, Mich. 

' The ChiiifiMiT Islands <d Mackinac County, now utilised lor summer 

homes. 

• Cape St Ignace, directly imt of Mackioac Uand. 
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ing fish, after he had attentively considered the spider while 
she was working at her web in order to catch flies in it. They 
believe that Lake Superior is a pond made by beavers, and 
that its dam wa8 double, the first being at the place called by 
us the Sault, aiid the second tive leagues below. In ascend- 
ing the river, they say, this same god found that second dam 
first and broke it down completely; and that is why there 
is no waterfall or whirlpools in that rapid. As to tibe first 
dam, being in haste, he only walked on it to tread it down; 
and, for tSat reason, there still remain great falls and whirl- 
pools there. 

This god, they add, while chasing a beaver in Lake Su- 
perior, crossed with a single stride a bay of eight leagues in 
width. In view of so mi^ty an enemy, the beavers changed 
their location, and with(&ew to another lake, Alimibegoung, 
whence they afterward, by means of the rivers flowing from it, 
arrived at the North Sea,^ with the intention of crossing over 
to France ; but, finding the water bitter, they lost heart, and 
spread throughout the rivers and lakes of this entire country. 
And that is the reason why there are no beaveis in France, 
and the French come to get them here.* The people believe 
that it is this god who is the master of our lives, and that 
be j^rants life only to those to v/hom he has appeared in sleep. 
This is a part of the l^eods with which Uie savages veiy 
often entertain us. 

On the fourteenth, God delivered us from two great 
dangers, through the intercession of our protectors. tVTiile 
we were taking a little rest, our canoe was borne away from 
us by a gust of wind, which carried it to the other side oi the 
river; then it was brought back to us by another gust of 
wind, when, awakened by the noise it made, we were think- 
ing of making a raft, iu order to go and get it. Toward eve- 
ning, after making a long day's journey and finding no place 

* Lake Nipigon discharges into Lake Superior, but the portages between 
its tribiitaricg and Albany River — an affluent of Hudson Bay — are very short 
and easy ; thus Ailouez, who had been at Lake 2sipigon, thou^t ol it as directly 
commimicating with tlie North Sea. 

"Eitlwr the nuniimary put his «mn in te rpret a tion upon HaJk mjrtbt or it 
was ol veiy recent growth, since the Indians ol that region had known oi white 
men only in their own generation Tbis is nn intt restiog r*T>fnplT ol tho OOII-> 
staat adaptation of tiie oki mythii to new conditiona. 
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for disembarking, by reason of the inaccessible banks, we were 
forced to remain out in the stream during the night; but, 
being suiprised by an unusual gust of wind, we were obliged 
to land among rocks, where our canoe would have been 
ehattered if God in His Providence had not taken charge 
of our guidance. In this second danger we appealed to Bhn. 
by the mediatum of our interceasoxs, and afterward said 

After we had continued our voyage unt3 the twenty- 
fifth, amid continual dangers, God indemnified ua for all our 

hardships by cauaiog us to chance upon a cabin of Pouteouar 
tamis, who were engaged in fishing and hunting at the edge 
of the wood. They regaled us with all that they had, but 
especially mihfen6, which is the nut of the beech-tree, which 
they roast, and pound into fiour. I had leisure to instruct 
thoDQ, and to confer baptism upon two little sick children. 

On the twenty-seventh, while we were tiying to paddle 
with the utmost vigor possible, we were perceived by four 
cabins of savages named Oumalouminek,^ who forced us to 
land ; but as they were pressed with hunger, and we were at 
the end of our provisions, we could not remain long together. 

On the twenty-ninth, as the mouth of the river which we 
were to enter was frozen over, we were in great dilliculty. 
We thought of making the r^t of the journey to the ren- 
dezvous by land; but, a furious wind having arisen during 
the night, we found ourselves enabled, owing to the breaking- 
up of the ice, to continue our voyage. We finished it on the 
second of December, on the eve of Saint Francis Xavier's 
day, when we arrived at the place where the French were; 
and they helped us to celebrate his day with the utmost 
solemnity in our ])ower, thanking liiin fur the succor that he 
had procured for us during our voyage, and entreating him 
to be the patron of that mission, which we were about to start 
under his protection. 

On the following day, I cdebrated holy mass, at which, 
the Frendii to the number of eight, paid their devotions. 
As the savages had gone into winter quartersj I found here 
onfy one viUaee of SSmat nations--Ousaki| Pouteouatamii 
Outagami^ Ovinibigouta— «bout six hundred souls. A league 

Meoomiiiee Indians, for whom see p. 76, note 1« onfau 
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and a half away was aaother, of a hundred and fifty souls; 
four leagufiB distant, one <tf a hundred souls; and ei^t leagues 
from here, on the other side of the hay, one of about three 
hundred souls.* 

All these nations have their fields of Indian com, squashes, 
beans, and tobacco. On this bay, in a place that th^ call 
Ouestatinongi' twenly-five leagues away, there is a large 
nation named Outagami, and a day's joum^ from them there 
are two otiiers, Oumami and MaLskouteng.* Of all these 
peoples, a portion gained a knowledge of our Faith at Saint 
Esprit Point, where I instructed them; we shall do so more 
fully, with Heaven's help. 

In the matter of our sustenance, we have had a good deal 
of trouble. Scarc^y have we found material to make our 
cabin ; all that we have had for food has been only Indian 
com and acorns ; the few fish that are seen here, and that but 
seldom, are yery poor ; and the water of this bay and of the 
rivers is like stagnant ditch-water. 

The Ba\'ages of this region arc rnnrc than usually barba- 
rous; they are without ingenuity, and do not know how to 
make even a bark dish or a ladle; they c^niimonly use shells. 
They are gra^sping and a\ aii( i()us to an extraordinary de- 
gree, and sell their little commodities at a high price, because 
they have only what is barely necessary. The season in 
wliich we arrived among them was not favorable for us: they 
were all in a needy condition, and very little able to give us 
any assistance, so that we suffered hunger. But blessed be 
God, who gives us all these opportunities and richly recom- 
penses, besides, all these hardships by the consolation that He 
makes us find, amid the greatest afflictions, in the quest of so 
many poot savages' bowSb, which are not less the work of 
His hands and the price of the blood of Jesus Ghxist, His 
Son, than those of the princes and sovereigns of tiie earth. 

* Allouez's mission during the winter of 1669-1670 at the mixed village of 
Sauk, Potawatomi, Fox, and Winnebago, is believed to have been located on 
Oixwto Bhrer» probidbly at the npids wlm 

Tlie viUas» « kftpte mid a half away would have been on the Pensaukee; that 
of four leapicH flistAnt at FeahtigOt whcK bd Indian village fy^ n t Bd until com" 
parativdy recent times. 

*The site of thia village is noted on p. 81, note 1, ante, 

•Hiis village is located on p. 84» note 1, ante. 
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OJ the Missioa to ilie Ousaki. 

The village of the Ousaki is the first where I began to 
give instruction. As soon as we were provided with a cabin 
there, I asscmblod all the ciders, to whom, after relating the 
news of the peace with the Iroquois, I expatiated on the pur- 
pose of my journey, which was nauc^ht else than their instruc- 
tion. I explained to them the principal articles of our be- 
lief, which they heard with approval, appearing to me very 
well disposed toward Christianity. Oh, if we could succor 
them in their poverty, how flourishing our Church would be ! 
The rest of that month, I labored for their instruction, and 
gave baptism to several sick children, — ^ha\Tng the consola- 
tion of seeing one of these, some time aftenv^ard, leave the 
Church Militant, ^Yllich had received him into the nuiiiber 
of her children, to enter the Church Triumphant, there to 
sing etcmally the mercies of God toward him, aud to be an 
advocate for the conversion of the people of his nation. 

Among those had not heard about our mysteries 
were scnne irreligious persons, who made iun of them. God 
put into my mouth words wherewith to check them; and I 
hope that, strengthened by Grace, we shall, with tune and 
patience, have the consolation of winning some of them to 
Jesus Christ. Those who are Christians have come punc- 
tually eveiy Sunday to prayers and to instruction, whm we 
have the Paier and Ave chamted in their language. 

In the month of Januaiy I purposed to go and cany the 
Gospel to another village, but it was impossible for me to go 
and settle down among them. I tried to make up for this 1^ 
frequent visits. 

Of the Mission to the Povieomtami$, 

On the seventeenth of February I r^aired to the village 
fsi the Pouteouatamis, whidi is ei^t leagues from thk j^ace, 
on the other side of the lake.^ After walking all day without 

* The dfte of Uie PotawatomI village m thought to have been on the east 
shore of Green Bay, about six miles from the mouth of Fox River, not far from 
Point Sable. This seems to have been the village where Ferrot alao first eo- 
oouDtered the PotawatomL 
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halting, we arrived there at sunset, sustained by some smaU 
bit of frozen meat that hunger made us eat. On the day after 
my arrival, they made us a present of all the fat of a bear, 
with many mamfestations of affection. 

On the nineteenth, I assembled the council, and, after 
relating the news, informed them of the purpose that had 
brought me to their country, reserving for tlie following day 
a fuller discourse on our religion. This I carried out with 
success and the divine blessing, causing them, of their own 
accord, to draw this conclusion, that, since the Faith was so 
neoeasaiy for avoiding Hdl, tb^ widied to pray, and lioped 
that I would procure them a nuesionary to instruct them, or 
else would myself stay and do them that Idndness. 

In the da^ following, I visited all the cabms, and in- 
structed the inmates veiy fuUy in private, with si^aetkm 
on both sides. I had the consolation of conferring baptian 
there on two new-bom babes and on a young man who was 
dying, who exhibited an exceUent dieposition. 

On the twenty-third, we set out to return thence; but the 
wind; which froze our faces, and the snow, compelled us to 
halt, after we had gone two leagues, and to pass the ni^t 
on the lake. On the following <bLy, the severity of the cold 
having diminished, although veiy little, we continued our 
journey with much suffering. On my part, I had my nose 
frozen, and I had a fainting fit that compelled me to sit down 
on the ice, where I should have remained, my companions 
having gone on ahead, if, by a divine providence, I had not 
found in my handkerchief a clove, wMch gave me strength 
enough to reach the settlement. 

At the opening of the month of March, the great thaws 
having begun, the savages broke up their ycttleniciitg to 
in quest of the means to sustain life, after being for some time 
preiised with hunger. 

I was very sorry not to have been able to go through all 
the villages, by reason of the remoteness of some of them, and 
the little inclination of others to receive me. I resolved to 
try at least to establish Christianity firmly in a neighboring 
village, composed for the most part of Pouteouatamis. Call- 
ing the men together twice, I explained to them fully our 
mysteries and the obligation resting upon them to embrace 
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our Faith ; and that this was the sole reason that had brought 
me to their country' in the autumn. They received ver}^ favor- 
ably ail that I said to them, and I often visited them in their 
cal)ins, to inculcate in the inmates \shat I had taught them in 
public. I baptized some sick children there, and received 
great consolation in the assurance which certain persons gave 
me that, since hearing me five years ago at the Point of Saint 
Esprit, on Lake Superior, they had alvsays invoked the true 
God. They said that they had been very appreciably pro- 
tected by Him; that they had always succeeded in their 
hunting and fishing; that they had not been ill, and that, 
in their families, death did not occur so frequently waij 
usual before they adopted prayer. On another daVj I taught 
the catechLsm to the guid and women, our cabin being entirely 
filled. These poor people are very well disposed, and show 
great good will ; many of them question me on various matters, 
in Older to leoave insfcniction, propounding to me tiieir diffi- 
culties, wbidi arise only from tbeir hig^i ides <i Christianity, 
and from their fear of not being able to fulfill its obligations. 
Our stay was not long, as hunger was pressing them, and th^ 
were forced to go in search of provisions. We withdrew fuU 
of eonsdation, praising and blessing God that His holy name 
had been respected, and the holy Faith wdl received, these 
baifoarian peoples. 

On the 21st of that month, I todc the sun's altitude, and 
found that this was about 46 degrees, 40 minutes ; and its 
elevation from the pole, or the complement of the above, 
was about 43 degrees, 20 minutes.^ 

The ice did not break up here until the 12th of April, the 
winter having been extremely severe this year; and conse- 
quently navigation was much impeded. 

On the ITith of April, I embarked to go and begin the 
rriission to the Outaganiis, a people of considerable note in 
all these reonons. We sU'pt at the head of the bay, at the 
mouth of the Itiver des fuaos, which we have named for 

1 In 1902 a combined sun-dial and compass of French nuunifactiire wu 
iooiMl on the iite of this viUase. It apparntty dates fram the wventeenth 

century, and on the revene oontttns notes of the latitude of prindpcd places in 
New France. It was M-ifh <>nme similar instrumeat that ^>V?^^f« took hia ob» 
eervation. The true latitude is about 44'' 31'. 
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Saint Francis.^ On our way we saw clouds of swans, bus- 
tards, and ducks. The savages set snares for them at the 
head of the bay, where they catch as many as fifty in one 
night, this game seeking in autumn the \Nald oatb that the 
wind has shaken ofiT in the month of September. 

On the 17th, we ascended the River Saint Frangois, wbich 
is two, aad sometimes three, aipents wide.* After proceed- 
ing four leagues, we found the village of l^e savages called 
SfScyi whose people were beginning a woik that well deserves 
to have its place here* Eram one bank of the river to the 
other tiiey make a banieade by driving down large stakes 
in two brasses of water, so that tiiere is a kind of bridge over 
the stream for the fisheimen, who, with the help of a small 
wdr, easily catch the etmgeon and eveiy other kind of fish, 
— ^wldch this dam stops, although the water does not cease to 
flow between the stakes.* They call this contrivance MiiP' 
kikan, and it serves tiiem during the q>riDg and a part of the 
summer. 

On the eighteenth we passed the portage called fay the 

natives Kekaling,^ our sailors dragging the canoe among 
rapids, while I walked on the river-bank, where I found apple- 
trees and vine-stocks in great numbers. 

On the 19th, our sailors ascended the rapids for two 
leagues by the use of poles, and I went by land as far as the 
other portage, which they call Ooukocitiming, that is to say, 
"the bank."^ We obser\'ed on this same day the echpse 
of the sun predicted by the astrologers, which lasted from 
noon until two o clock ; a third of the sun's disk, or nearly 
that, appeared to be echpsed, the other two-thirds making 

1 Fox River was first known as Rtvi^ des Puans; after iht xemoval of 
tin Outagami or Fox Indians to its banks (about 1680) it aoquwed tiiair nanie» 

which in varying forms it baa onoe retuned. 

*The French arpent was an area a little Inrpcr than an acre, or about 220 
feet square. The meaning is that the river is 4O0, or at times 600, feet wide. 

* This prinutive weir was at the rapids later called De Pere from the estab- 
^bment tiiere of tbe Jeatiit miflakm. Hw place is now oovarad by a gowrnp 
ment diun. 

♦ This rapid was at the site of the mnflorn Kaukanna, which is a variation 
of the Indian name. In all early navigation of the Fox, these rapids had to be 
portaged. 

■Mbably Grand Chute, at the ate of the praseat dly of Apptcton. 
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a crescent.^ We arrived in the evening at the entrance to 
Lake des Puans, wiiich we have named Lake Saint Fran- 
cois ; it is about twelve leagues long and four wide, extends 
from the north-northeast to the soiith-southwest, and abounds 
in fish, but is uninhabited, uii account of the NadoueciS; who 
are there held in fear.- 

On the twentieth, which was Sunday, I said mass, after 
voyaging five or six leagues on the lake, after which we came 
to a river, flooring from a lake bordered ^th wild oats; this 
sbream we f oUowed, and found at tlie end of it the river that 
leads to l^e OutaganaiSi in one direction, and that which 
leads to the Madikoutenck, in the other. We entered this 
first Btream, which flows fiom a lake;^ there we saw two 
turkeys perched on a tree, male and female, resembling per- 
fectly those of France— the same size, the same color, and tiie 
same ciy* Bustards, ducks, swans, and geese are in great 
nufoJber <m all these lakes and rivers, the wiikl oats, on which 
they live, attracting them thither. There are large and 
small stags, bears, and beavers in great abundance. 

On the twenty-fourth, after turning and doubling several 
times in various lakes aud rivers, we arrived at the village of 
the Outagamis. 

This people came in crowds to meet us, in order to see, 
as they said, the Manitoii, who was cominj^ to their coimtr}'-. 
They accompanied us with respect as far as the door of the 
cabin, which we were made to enter. 

This nation is renowned for being populous, the men 
who bear anus numl)ering more than four hundred; while 
the number of women and children there is the greater on 
account of the polygamy which prevails among them, each 
man having commonly four wives, some having six, and others 

* The solar eclipse of April 19, 1670, was totil in the northcmmoat parts 
nf North America. A description of the phenomena olw cfvc d at Quebec occurs 
in this Relation, iwt after the portion we extrnrt. 

'This lake still retains the tribal name Winnebago. It is the largest in 
WMeonain, about thirty nules long by eleven at its widest pert Hie Nadoueds 
were the Sioux tribes. See p. 24, note 1, ante. 

•After crossing Lake Winnebago to the site of Oshkosh, the missionary 
entered upper Fox River; thence through I^e Bntte des Morts, a widening 
of the stream, he reached the entrance of Wolf River, whose course he followed 
to the Oittagemi villige. 
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as many as ton. Six large cabins of these poor people were 
put to rout tills month of March by eighteen Iroquois from 
Tsonnontouan,^ who, under the guidance of two fugitive 
Iroquois slaves of the Pouteouatarais, made an onslaught, 
and killed all the people, except thirty women Vihoni they led 
away as captives. As the men were away hunting, they met 
with but little resistance, there being only six warriors left in 
the cabins, besides the women and children, who numbered 
a hundred or thereabout. This carnage was committed two 
days' journey from the place of our winter quarters, at the 
foot of the Lake of the Binioues, which is called Machihi- 
ganing* 

On the twenty-^th, I called together the elders in a 
laige asBembly, with iAne puipoBe of giving them the first 
acquaintance with our mystenes. I b^an with the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, to whom we had made our appeal 
during our journey, to pray for His bleesmg upon our labors. 
Then, when I had, by means of a present which I thou^t I 
ou^t to make them, dried the tears which the rmembrance 
of the massacre peipetrated by the Iroquois caused thom to 
shed, I explained to them l^e principal articles of our Faith, 
and made known the law and the commandments of God, the 
rewards promised to those that shall obey Him, and the pun- 
ishments prepared by Him for those that shall not obey Him. 
They understood me without my having need of an inter- 
preter, and that, too, with attention; but, oh, my God! 
what ideas and ways contrary to the Gospel these poor peo- 
ple have, and how muvh need there is of veiy powerful grace 
to conquer their iiearts ! They accept the unity and sover- 
eignty of God, Creator of all things ; for the rest, they have 
not a word to say. 

An Outagami told me, in private, that his ancestor had 
come from Heaven, and that he had preached the unity and 
the sovereignty of a God who had made all the other gods; 
that he had assured them that he would go to Heaven after 
his death, where he should die no more; and that his body 
would not be found in the place where it had been buried, 

^ Tiiis is the Algaoquian-i^ench appeUatioa of the Seneca tribe of the 

Iroquois confederary. 

* Lake Micliigan. This Iroquub uituck occurred near the site of Chicago. 
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which was verified, said this Outagami, the body hems: no 
longer found where it had been put. These are fables which 
God uses for their salvation ; for after the man had finished 
telling me ever^-thiiig, he added that he was dismissing all 
his wives, retaining only one, whom he would not change; 
and that he was resolved to obey me and pray to God. I 
hope that God will show him mercy. I tried to visit the 
people in their cabins, which are in very great number, some- 
times for the purpose of instructing them in private, and 
at other times to go and cany them some little medicine, 
or, rafher, something sweet for their little sick children, whom 
I was baptizing. Tovazd the end, they l»ot]|^t them to 
me voluntarily in ihB cabin where I lodged. 

I spoke their language, in the assurance they gave me 
that tiiey understood me; it is tlie same as that of tfa^ Satzi.* 
But alas, what di£5iculty they have in apprdiending a law that 
is so opposed to all thor custcmsl 

These savages withdrew to those regions to escape the 
persecution of the Iroquois, and settled in an excellent coun- 
try, the soil, which is black there, yielding them Indian com 
in abimdance. Thej^ live by himting during the winter, re- 
turning to their cabins toward its dose, and living there on 
Indian com that they had hidden away the previous autumn ; 
th^ season it with fish. In the midst of their clearings they 
have a fort, where their cabins of heavy bark are situated, for 
resisting all sorts of attacks. On their journeys, they make 
themselves cabins with mats. They arc at war witli the Na- 
douecious, their neighbors. Canoes are not used b}' ihvm ; 
and, for that reason, they do not make war on the Iroquois, 
although they are often killed by them. They arc held in 
very low estimation, and are considered by the other nations 
as sting^', avaricious, thieving, choleric, and quarrelsome. 
They have pour opinion of the French, ever since two traders 
in beaver-skins appeared among them ; if these men had be- 
haved as they ought, I should have had less trouble in giv- 
ing these poor people other ideas of the whole French 
nation, which the}^ are beginning to esteem, since I explained 
to them the principal and only motive that brought me to 
their country. 

* Misprint for Saki (Sauk). 
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On the twenty-sLxth, the elders came into the cabin where 
I was lodging, to hold council there. The assembly having 
been convened; the captain, after laying at my feet a present 
of some skins, harangued in the following terms: "We thank 
thee," he said, "for having come to visit and console us in 
our affliction ; and we are the more obliged to thee, inasmuch 
as no one has hitherto shown us that kindness." They 
added that they had nothing further to say to nie, except 
that they were too dispirited to speak to me, being all oc- 
cupied in mourning their dead. "Do thou, black gown, who 
art not dispirited and who takest pity on people, take pity 
on lis as itm shalt deem best. Thoa eouldat dwdl heie near 
U8, to protect m from our enemies, and teach ns to speak 
to the great Manitou, the same as thou teadiest the savages 
of tiie Sault. Thou oouldst cause to be restored to us our 
wives, who wm led away prisoners. Thou eouldst stay the 
aims of the Iroquois^ and epeak to them of peace in our be- 
half for the future. I have no sense to say anything to thee; 
only take pity on us in the way thou shalt judge most fitting. 
When thou seest the Iroquois, tell them that they have taken 
me for some one else. I do not make war on them, I have 
not eaten their people ; but my neighbors took them prisoners 
and made me a present of them ; I adopted them, and they 
are living here as my children." This speech has nothing of 
the barbarian in it. I told them that in the treaty of peace 
which the French had made with the Iroquois, no mention 
had been made of them ; that no Frenchman had then been 
here, and that they were not knowTi ; that, as to other matters, 
I much approved what their captain had said ; that I would 
not forget it, and that in the following autumn I would render 
them an answer. Meanwhile, I told them to fortify themselves 
in their resolution to obey the true God, who alone could pro- 
cure them what they asked for, and infinitely more. 

In the evening four savages, of the nation of the Ouma- 
mis,^ arrived from a place two days' journey hence, bring- 

^Ite Miami (Oumuni) TaShia were dosdy allied in inyiH»p> and cti»* 
toma to die Illinois. Their habitat was in northern Indiana and eaatem Il- 
linois, whence they had been driven by the Iroquois into Wisconsin, and had 
formed a village with the Mascoudn (Machkoutench) on the upper Fox. La 
Salle found the Miami on St Joseph River in 1678. By the eighteenth century 
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ing three Iroquois scalps and a half-smoked arm, to console 
the relatives of thoee whom the Iroquois had killed a short 
time before. 

On the twenty-seventh, we took our departure, com- 
mending to the good angels the first seed sown in the hearts 
of these poor people, who listened to me with respect and 
attention. There is a glorious and rich harvest for a zeal- 
ous and patient missionary. We named this mission after 
Saint Mark| because on day the Faith was proclaimed 
there. ^ 

Cf the Mission ii> the Oumamis and MaMaidendL 

On tiie twenty-ninth, we entered the river which leads to 
the Machkoutench, who are called by the Ilmoiis Assista 
Ectaerontwns, ''Nation of Fire." This river is very beautiful, 
without rapids or portages, and flows toward the south- 
west.' 

On the thirtieth, landing opposite the village and leaving 
OUT canoe at tbe water's edge, after walking a league throng 
beautifol prairiea, we perceived the fort. The savages, 
espying us, immediately gave the ciy in their village, hastened 
to meet us, and accompanied us with honor into the cabin 
of the etdd, whcate refreshments were straightway broui^t 
to 118, and the feet and legs of the Frenchmen with me were 
anointed with oil. Afterward a feast was prepared, which 
was attended with the following ceremonies. When all were 
seated, and after some had filled a dish with powdered to- 
bacco, an old man arose and, tuzniDg to me, with both hands 
full of tobacco which he took the dish, harangued me as 
follows : "This is well, black gown, that thou comest to visit 
us. Take pity on us; thou art a Manitou; we give thee 
tobacco to smoke. The Nadouessious and the Iroquois are 
eating us; take pity on us. We are often ill, our children 
are dying, we are hungry. Hear me, Manitou ; I g^ive thee 
tobacco to smoke. Let the earth give us com, and the rivers 

ihqr had migrated to Obaa, wfaoie tbe Manwwe, Gieat and Utile Muni Bivos 

perpetuate their memory. 

»St Miirk'3 day is April 25. 

' Fox Kiver comes from the aouthwest, not flows toward it. Ailoue« was 
advancbg toward the southwest 
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jrield us fish ; let not disease kill us any more, or famine treat us 
any longer so harshly !" At each desire the old men who were 
present uttered a loud "Oh!" in response. I h fid a horror 
of this ceremony, and, be<^ging them to hear me, I told them 
it was uoL I to whom their vows niusL be addrc^sscd ; that in 
our necessities I had recourse to prayer to Him who is the 
only and the true God ; that it was in Him that they ought 
to place their trust; I told them tliat He was the sole Master 
(tf aU things, as weiD as of their lives, I being only EQs senrant 
and envoy ; that He was my sovereigQ Lord, as well as my 
host's; and that wise men neverthdess williog^ honored 
and listened to the blade gown, as being a person who is heard 
by the great God and is His inteipreter, His officer, and His 
domestic. They offered us a veritable saerifice like that 
which they make to tbor false gods. 

Toward evening, I gathered th^ togetha*, and made 
them a present of glass beads, knives, and hatchets, that I 
might say to them: ''Become acquainted with the black 
gown. I am not the Manitou who is the master of your lives, 
and has ereated Heaven and Earth; I am His creature, I 
obey Him, and I bear His word through all the earth." I 
then explained to them the articles of our holy Faith, and 
God's commandments. These good people only half under- 
stood rnc ; but, before I left them, I had the consolation of 
seeing tliat they comprehended our prineipal articles of be- 
hef; they received the Gospel with respect and awe, and 
showed themselves well satistied to have a knowledge of the 
true God. 

The savages named Oumamis are here only in very small 
numbers, their main body having not yet come in from their 
hunting; therefore I say almost noihiiig about them in de- 
tail. Their language is in harmony with their disposition : 
they arc gentle, allablc, sedate ; they also speak slowly. This 
whole nation was to arrive in ^sixteen days ; but, obedience 
calling me to the Sault, I was not at Uberty to wait for them. 

These people are settled in a veiy attractive place, where 
beautiful plains and fields meet the eye as far as one ean see. 
Their river leads by a sue days' voyage to the great river 
named Measi-Sipi, and it is along the fornix river that the 
other populous nations are situatd. Four leagues from here 
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arc the Kikabou and the Kitchiganiich, who speak the same 
language as the Machkouteng.^ 

On the first of May, I went to visit them in their cabins ; 
and I instructwl them, speaking their language sufiicientiy to 
make myself understood by them. They heard me "^ith re- 
spect, admired the main features of our Faith, and were 
eager to lavish on me all the best things they had. Those 
poor mountaineers are kind beyond all power of belief; but 
they do not fail to liave their superstitions, and lu practise 
poiygainy, is customaiy with the savages. 

The courtesies that they showed me kept me busy al- 
most all day : they came to my cabin to give me an invita- 
tion^ (conducted me to th^ own, sad, after making me at 
down on a fine new piece of fur, presented me a handful of 
tobacco, yMok they placed at m]^ feet; and brou^t me a 
kettle full of fat, meat, and Indian com, accompanying it 
with a speech or a compliment. I always todk occasion 
thereupon to inf oim them of the truths of our Faithi while 
God, by His grace, never faQed to make me undmtood, 
their language being the same as that of the SakL 

I baptized there five children who were in danger of dying, 
whom they themselves brought to me that I might give them 
medicine. When, at times, I sought xetirement for the pur- 
pose of praying, they would follow me, and, horn time to 
time, come and intenupt me, saying to me in a suppliant tone, 
"Manitou, take pity on us!" In truth, they taught me the 
respect and affection with which I ought to address God. 

On the second of Afay, the elders came to our cabin to 
hold a council; they thanked me, by an address and liy some 
gift, for having come to their country'- ; and they exhorted me 
to come thither often. "Guard our land/' they said; "come 
often, and teach us how we are to speak to that great Mani- 
tou whom thou hast made us know." This people appears 
very docile. See there a mission all in readiness, and capable 
of giving, in conjunction with the two neighboring nations, 
full occupation to a missionaiy. A& we were pressed for time, 

1 The Kickapoo (Kikabou) were kindred to the BCascoutin (Machkouteng); 

they later dwelt with them on the Wal n^h. A remnant of the trWm is extant. 
The Kitfhic:Binirh are not positively idi iitiried. They may have !)een a wander* 
iug purtiuu oi thm Midiigiimea, fur whum see Marquette s narrative, jX)^. 
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I set out to return to the place whence I had come ; and ar- 
rived tiiere safely, proceeding by way of the Hiver Saint 
Frangois, in three days. 

Cix the sixth, I paid a visit to the Oumalouininek, ei^t 
leagues distant from our cabin, and found them at their 
river ^ in small numbers, the young people being still in the 
woods. This nation has becai almost eictenninated by the 
wars. I had difficulty in understanding them, but in time 
made the discovery that their language is Algonquin, altiiough 
much coixupted. Th^ succeeded in understanding me better 
than I understood them. After making a little present to 
the elders, I proclaimed the Gospd to than, which thgr ad- 
mired and heard with respect. 

On the ninth, the elders invited me to their council, and 
there made me a present, with an expression of thanks for my 
having come to visit them in order to give them a knowledge 
of the true God. "Take heart," they said to me; "instnict 
us often, and teach us to speak to Him who li/is made all 
things." This inission we }iave iianied after Saint Michael, 
as well as the river where they dwell. 

On the tenth, when I arrived at the settlement, a Poute- 
oiiafami, not daring to avsk me for news, addressed our dog in 
these words : " Tell me, 0 captain's dog, what is the state of 
affairs among the Oumacoununetz ? Thy mai5ter has told 
thee; thou hast followed him everywhere. Do not conceal 
the matter from me, for I dare not ask him about it." i saw 
well what his design was. 

On the thirteenth I crossed the bay to go to find the 
Ovenibigoutz^ in their dealings, where they were assem- 
bling. The next day, I held council with the old men and the 
youth, and proclaimed the Gospel to them, as I had done to 
the others. About thirty years ago, all the people of this 
nation were killed or taken captive by the Hiniouek, with the 
exception of a smgle man who escaped, shot through the 
body with an arrow. When the Iliniouetz had sent back his 

1 The MennmifiBft River is nam the boundaiy between Wiaoonaiik and 

Michigan. 

* The Winnebago tribe. Allouez in the following paragraph refers to the 
traditional Uinois-Winnebagu war, whidi was waged eariy in tiie wveBteaitli 
century, and whidi greatly weakened the ^nnnebago. 
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captive countiymea to inhabit the country anew, he was 
made captain of his natiDn, as having nevor been a slave. 

Hiey speak a peculiar language which the other savages 
do not understand ; it resembles neither the Huron nor the 
Algonquin. There aie, they say, only certain tribes of the 
southwest who epeek as th^ do. I learned some words from 
tiiem, but more e6pecia% the Catechism, the Pater, and tiie 
Ave, 

I visited them in their cabins and instructed them, doing 
the same to the Pouteouatamis who live with them ; and both 
asked me, with gifts, to come and instruct them in the follow- 
ing autumn. 

Condition of the Chrisliatis. 

We cannot make our Christians live strictly up to their 
profession of Christianity, on account of the way in which 
we are obliged to live among them in the beginning ; having 
only a cabin, after their own mode, we cannot instruct them, 
or perform the other exercises of religion at stated times, 
as is done in a chapel. We have, however, tried to call them 
together every Sunday, to teach them the Catechism and make 
them pray to God. We have here seven adult Christians 
and forty-ci^ht others, either children or persons almost grown 
up, whom we baptized when they were dangerously ill, a part 
of them at the Point of Saint Esprit, and a part in these dis- 
tricts during the pa^L winter. I do not count tho^ who have 
died, who are about seventeen in number. I have received 
coiisulation this winter from seeing the fervor of our Chris- 
tians, but especially that of a girl named Marie Movena/ who 
was baptized at the Point of Saint Esprit. From last spring 
up to the present time, she has resisted her relatives : despite 
all the ^orts th^ have made to compel her to many her 
stepbrother, she has never consented to do it. Her brother 
has often struck her, and her mother has frequently refused 
her anything to eat, sometimes reaching such a pitch of anger 
that she would take a firebrand and bum her daughter's aims 
with it. This poor girl told me about all this bad treatment ; 
but her courage could never be shaken, and she willin^y made 
an offerilng of all her sufferings to God. 

As far as concems the infidels hereabout, they greatly 
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fear God's judgmentB and Hdl'a toiments. The miily and 
aoverdgiity of Qod are very satisfying to their minds. Oh, if 
these poor people had the aids and the means that Emxypeans 
have in abundance for accomplishing their salvation, they 
would soon be good Christians. Oh, if th^ saw something 
of the magpificenoe of oar churches^ of the devotion with 
which th^ are frequented, of the extensive charities tiutt are 
maintained for the benefit of the poor in the hospitals, I am 
sure that th^ would be greatly affected thereby. 

On the twentieth, I embarked with a Frenchman and a 
savage to go to Sainte Marie du Sault, whither obedience 
ealled leaving all these peoples in the hope that we should 
see them again next autumn, as I had promised them. 



In conclusion we add here that, as a reenforcement to the 
woricers in so lai^ge a mission, there have been sent to it Father 
Gabriel DfouOlette, one of the ddest aiul most influential 
miasionaries; and Father Louys Andr6, who anived here 
last year and was at the veiy outset ass^ed to this mis- 
sion.^^ He accordingly anived there after having served a 
novitiate of a year here^ as missionary among the Algonqulne 
wiio make their abode in these parts. 



*Gabnel Druillettes (161(>-168l) arrivixl in Canada in 1643, and was em- 
ployed at the Abenaki miasion in Maine, at Tadouasac, and at various Algon- 
quian mutkm along the St Laimiioe. He euae to Sndt Ste. Iflarie in 1671 
lyid lemaiiied there neariy ten years. Louis Aodi^ bora in 1631, leedied New 

France in June, 1669. He remainwl nt the upper missions about thirteen years, 
doing good s«*rvire in Wisconsin and at St. Ignaoe* Alter A jiTftffiMonihip of 
sume years at Quebec, he died there in 1715. 
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Zealous and devoted as were the Jesuit missionaries of 
New France, they were not the only religious order to whom 
the great adventure appealed^ nor the only priests to seek 
for converts in the heart of the American contment. 

In the midst of old Montreal still stands by the water- 
side the grim, gray seminary of St. Sulpice, whose founders 
were the seigneurs of the city and who still own much of its 
landed territor}\ The brothers of St. Sulpice^ au order founded 
in Fails in 1641, were brave and gallant men, many of them 
of noble birth and lofty ideals. Thc}- dreamed of an empire 
in New France that should be the Kingdom of God upon the 
earth, and with the ooming to Montreal of the Western In- 
dians for their yearly barter, fair opportunities opened to the 
Sulpicians for mission work among the tribesmen. Already 
the brother of the great Fdnelon had begun a mission on the 
north shore of Lake Ontario, when a chance came to open new 
mission territory in the Far Southwest. The governor of New 
France fostered the enterprise for the exploration's sake, and 
in midsummer of 1669 a brave little flotilla of seven birch-baric 
canoes set off from the water^te of St. Sulpice to seek a 
new route into the Weston unknown. 

Three remarkable men, all in the vigor of early life, were 
leaders of this expedition. Francois Dollier de Casson, power- 
ful in framo, erect and soldierly of bearing, was a Breton of 
noble family, who had served as cavaliy captain under the great 
Turenne. Although but thirty-three years old, he had been 
three years in Canada^ and had learned the Algonquian tongue 
by wintering in the huts of the savage Buming with a desire 
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for their conversion, he had persuaded his superior to permit 
him to explore for unknown tribes who might hsten to the 
goepel message with more docihty than those who had been 
hmgiex in contact with the French. In 1671 he became su- 
perior of St Sulpice at Montreal, and the head of itsrdJgious 
intereatSi and there he died in September, 1701. 

DoDier de Ctason was the originator and leader of the ex- 
pedition. At the lust moment it was decided to associate 
with him a newly-arrived member of the order, Ren^ de 
Brehant de Galin^e, hkewise of a noble Breton family. He 
had reached Montreal in the l&te summer of 1668, and, being 
an expert nuUihematician, was chosen to accompany the ex- 
pedition as mi^maker and chronicler. A shrewd observer 
and ready writer, poaaessed of a keen sense of the picturesque, 
Galin^ gives us in the following pages one of the most inter- 
esting narralives of travel that liaa survived from the seven- 
teenth century. His New World experiences were limited. 
In 1671 he returned to France, never again to visit the great 
wilderness whose waterways he so vividly described. 

The third member of the expedition was still younger than 
the two priests, but destined to leave a pennanent impress on 
the history of North America. Robert Ren6 Cavalier, Sieur 
de La Salle, was a Norman from Bouen, where his father was 
a wealthy burgher interested in the fortunes of the Company of 
New France. Robert's elder brother Jean had preceded him 
to Canada, where as a member of the Sulpician order he was 
in a position to aid his younger brother. Upon the latter's 
arrival, in 1666, he had secured for him a eeigneury on the upper 
end of Montreal Idand, named, in derision of bis ambition 
for Western exploration, La Chine. That it migiht lead to the 
discovery of a new water-route to China was apparently La 
Salle's earliest hope. With a quick and comprehensive mind 
he readily mastered the Algouquian language, and the winter 
before his tot journey entertained upon his hef two beneca 
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Indians, from whom he learned of the existence of south- 
west erly-flo\vnng streams. 

filled with his project, he sought the governor at Quebec* 
niio consented to his expedition, prudently stipulating, how* 
eveTi that La Salle himaeif ehould bear the neceeaaiy eifpeiise. 
To provide for this La Salle resold his sdgzieuiy to the priests 
of St. Sulpice, and at the governor's instance joined forces 
with them in their projected expedition. 

So far as is recorded, this was the first journey from the lower 
GreM Lakes to the upper ones, the first expedition to come 
within sound, if not within sight, of the cataract of Niagara, 
the first to map the shores of Lakes Ontario and Erie. The 
incidents of the voyage are so gn^hically given by Galin^ 
that the reader can follow the traveUers with ease. La Salle 
aocompanied them only to die head of Lake Ontario; into 
the vexed question of his further route we need not here enter. 

Aft^r a winter near Port Dover, in southern Ontario, the 
two priests set forth in March for their Western journey. In 
May they arrived at the Jesuit mission at Sault Ste. Marie; 
by June they were again at St. Sulpice in Montreal, having 
made the grand tour of the Great Lakes during an absence 
of a little less than a year. 

Galin^'s manusci^t aeeoimt of their voyage n in the 
Bibiiothequc Xationale at Paris, in the Ptcnaudot collection, 
whose founder was a friend of the Sulpitian missionaries. It 
is a small manuscript of forty-eight pages, evidently written 
upon the author's return to Montreal, while eveiy incident 
was fresh in his memoiy. DoUier de Casson generously com- 
mends it^ saying: "I wrote a long account of [the voyage], 
but as it is much inferior to that of M. de Galin^ I have 
thought best to omit it, because M. de Oalin^'s description 
will give you much more satisfaction.*' 

The manuscript was found in 1847, in the library named, 
1^ Pierre Maigryi who had it copied and furnished transcripts 
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to Parknian and several Canadian historians. In 1S75 the 
Historical Society of Montreal published a version from which 
several important paragraphs were omitted, and in which 
many verbal changes were made. Margiy republished it 
in his D^couvertes et EtabUssements des Frangais dans VAnUrique 
Sepienirionale, 1. 112-166. This was coUated with the origiiial 
manuscript, and first translated into En^h, by James H. 
Coyne, who published the narrative bilinguaJly in the Ontario 
Historical Society Papers and Records, vol. IV. We reprint 
from this edition the English version, pp. 1-75. The original 
manuscript at the Bibliothdque Nationale is in vol. 30 of the 
Collection Eenaudot. 
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THE JOURNEY OF DOLLIER AND GALINfiE, 

1669-1670 



Narrative oj the Most Noteworthy Incidents in the Journey of 

Messieurs Dollier and Galinte, 

In the year 1660 M. Dolli^ spent part of the winter witii a 
Nipisamg chief named Nitaril^k in order to learn in the woods 
the Algonkin language. The chief had a dave the Ottawas had 
presented to him in the preceding year, from a very remote 
tribe in the southwest. This slave was sent by w master 
to Montreal on some eirand. He came and saw here the Abb6 
de Queylus/ in whose presence he gave so naive a descrip- 
tion of the route to his country that he made eveiybody be- 
lieve he was thoroughly familiar with it, and could easily con- 
duct any persons that should wish to go there \iith him. 

The Abb^ de Queylus, who is vmy zealous for the salva- 
tion of the Indians of this country, saw that the man midit 
be of great service in the conversion of his coimtrymen, who, 
he said, were very numerous. So he thought he could not 
do better than vmie M. Dollier by this same slave, that if he 
was still of the same disposition that he had long since mani- 
fested to him, to labor for the salvation of the Indians, he be- 
lieved God was presenting an excellent opportunity by means 
of this slave. The latter would be able to conduct him 
amongst tribes hitherto unknown to the French, and perhaps 
more tractable than those we have hitherto known, amongst 
whom, so far, it has been found impossible to produce any 
result. 

M. Dollier, who was actually intending to sacrifice himself 

^Gabfid, AbM de Que^i, the bead of tfae Montiedl ertaUnhment of 
Sulpioaas, arrived in New Fkance in the summer of 1S57; during his term as 
vicar general he made three voyages to France, returning permanently in 1671, 
and dying there in 1677. His relations with the Jesuit onler were not cordial, 
and he desired to rival their mii^^onary work among die VVestcru Iiidiam. 

107 
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in some of the missions of this country, seized this opportu- 
nity as if it had been sent him from God, and made great friends 
^ith the slave, endeavoring to acquire from him some knowl- 
edge of Ills native tongue. In short, he managed so well 
with the man that he extracted a promise from him to conduct 
him to his omi countiy. 

With this purpose in view M. DoUier returned from the 
woods in advance of the Indians with whom he was sojourning, 
in Older to go to Quebec to hay the neoessaiy supplies for tfa^ 
undertaking, after receiving the necessary orders itam M. de 
Queylus, 

It was at this place that M. de Coorcelles* requested him 
to unite with M. de la Salle, a brother of M. Gavdier, in order 
that th^ mi^t together make the journey M. de la Salle 
had been long premeditating towards a great river, which he 
had understood (fay what he thought he had learned from the 
Indians) had its coucse towards the west, and at ^e end of 
which, after seven or eight months' travelling, these Indians 
said the land was ^^cut/' that is to say, according to their 
manner of speaking, the river fell into tiie sea. This river is 
called, in the langu^e of the Iroquois, "Ohio."* On it are 
settled a multitude of tribes, from which as yet no one has 
been seen here, but so numerous are they that, according to 
the Indians' report, a single nation will include fifteen or 
twent}' \-iiiages. The hope of beaver, but ppprciall}' of fiiiding 
by this route the passage into the Vermillion Sea, into which 
M. de la Salle l^cHoved the River Ohio emptied, induced him 
to undertake this expedition, so as not to leave to another the 
honor of discovering the passage to the South Sea, and thereby 
the way to China,' 

M. de Courcelles, the governor of this country, was willing 
to support this project, in which M. de la Salle showed him 
some probability b}' a great number of fine speeches, of which 

> Daniel de Remy, Sicur dr CoiirrHles, was governor of New France from 
1665 to 1672. He imposed a piat <- upon the Iroquois after an invasion of the 
Moimwk landd in central New Yurk. 

*11ie md "Ohio" is said to mean beMitiful« tlwnfiovB iiie Frawh uaually 
called stream La Bdle Riviere. 

•Tlie Vermillion S<^a wa? the Gulf of Cnlifornin, leading to the South Sea, 
now the Pacific OceaUi thence across to China, the goal of ear^ New World ex- 
ploration. 
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he has no kck. But in short, this expedition tended to a 
discoveiy, tliat could not be otherwise than ^orious to the 
peison under whose government it was made, and, moreover, 
it was costing him nothing. 

The project having been authorized by the Governor, 
letters patent were despatched to M. de la Salle, granting 
permission to search in all the forests, and aU the rivers and 
lakes of Canada, to see if there mjght not be something good 
in them, and lequestiDg the governors of provinces in which 
he mjght arrive, such as Viigjnia, Florida, etc., to allow him 
passage, and render assistance as they would wish us to do 
for them in like case. It was to help on this project, more- 
over, that M. Dollier was requested by the Governor to turn 
his zeal towards the tribes dwelling on the River Ohio and to 
agree to accompany M. de la Salle. Permission, moreover, 
was given to soldiers who wished to undertake this expedition 
to leave the ranks. At all events, the expedition made a great 
noise. 

Messieurs Dollier and de la Salle went up to Montreal 
again, after making their purchases at Quebec, and bought 
all the caiioes tliey could, in order to be able to take as large 
a party as possible. M. Bartholemy was intended to be a 
member of the party, and had, as well as M. Dollier, received 
authority from the Bishop of Canada.^ Accordingl}', towards 
the end of the month of June, 16G9, everybody was preparing 
in good earnest to set out. M. de la Salle wished to take five 
canoes and fourteen men, and Messieurs DoUier and Bartho- 
lemy three canoes and seven men. 

The talk was already of starting as soon as possible, and 
every one had done his packing, when it occurred to the Abb6 
de Queylus that M. de la Salle might possibly abandon our 
gentlemen, and that his temper, which was known to be ratiier 
volatile, mi^t lead him to quit them at the first whim, per- 
haps wh^ it was most necessaty to have some one with a 
little doll in finding his bearings for the return joum^, or 

* Francois de T>aval de Montmorvncy was the first bishop of Canada. 
Born near Chartres in 1622, he was educated as a Jesuit, came to Canada in 
1659 as vicar apostoUc, was chosen bishop of Quebec in 1674, resigned in 16S5, 
and diedatQudbeemlTOS. Apatroaof ediica;Uoii,tbeSeiiiiiiiai7otQiiebw 
lus kgiicgr to Ciiiida. 
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acquainted with the situation of known coimtrieSy in order 
not to get them into difficulties through imprudeDoe; and, 
besides, it was desiiable to have Bome trustworthy map of the 
route that was ocHLtemplated. 

It was from these considerations that the Abb^ de Queylus 
permitted me to accompany M. DoUier when I asked his 

leave. I had already some smattering of mathematics, enough 
to construct a map in a sort of fashion, hut F-itill suflRriently 
arm rate to enable me to find my way back again from any 
place I might go to in the woods and streams of this country. 
Besides, they were glad to leave some person here who knew 
Algonkin, to serve as an interpreter to the Ottawas, when they 
come here. Accordingly I was accepted for the expedition in 
the place of M. Barth^emy, who, from his perfect knowledge 
of the Algonkin language, could be more useful at this place 
than myself. 

I had only three days to get my crew together. I took 
two men and a canoe, with some goods suitable to barter for 
provisions with the tribes through which we were to pass, 
and was ready to enibaik soon as the rest. The precipi- 
tancy with which my journey was decided upon did not per- 
mit me to write the Bishop and the Governor. 

Our fleet, emiakting of seven eanoes, eadi trith three men, 
left Montreal on the 6th of July, 1669, under the guidance 
of two canoes of Seneca Iroquois/ who had come to Montreal 
as early as the autunm of the year 1668 to do their hunting 
and trading. TlieBe people whilst here had stayed a long 
time at M. de la Salle's, and had told him so many marvds 
of the River Ohio, with which they said they were thoroo^ih^ 
acquainted, that they inflamed in him more than ever the 
desire to see it. Th^ told him that this river took its rise 
three days' journey from Seneca, that after a month's travel 
one came upon the HonniasontkeronouB and the Chioua- 
nons,' and that, after ^passing the lattw, and a great cataract 
or waterfall that Hnere is in this river, one found the Outagame 

*The Seneca, oJIed by the French Sooontouaiis (or T3onoiitouaas)| was 
the most westerly division of tlie Iroquois. 

*Th» latter tribe was that of the Shanniee; the fonner pcdbMy ft nib> 
division of ihat tribe, iHboni the Iroquois catted Ontooagannhaa* meaning the 
rude, barbarous people. 
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and the countn^ of the Iskousogos,* and finally a country so 
abundant in roebucks and wild cattle that the}' were as thick 
as the woods, and so great a number of tribes that there could 
not be more. 

M. de la Salle reported all these thin^ to M. Dollier, whose 
zeal became more and more ardent for the salvation of these 
poor Indians, who perhaps would have made good use of the 
word of God, if it had been proclaimed to them ; and the great- 
ness of this zeal prevented M. Dollier from remarking that M, 
de la Salle, who said that he understood the Iroquois per- 
fectly, arid had learned all these things from them through his 
perfect acquaintance with their language, did not know it at 
aU, and was embarking upon thLs expedition almost blindly, 
scarcely knowing where he was going. He had been led to 
expect that by making some present to the village the 
Seoecaa he eoidd readily procnie dam of tbe tribes to wbidi 
he intended to go, who might serve him as guides. 

As for myself, I would not start from here unless I could 
take with me a man who knew Iroquois* I have applied my- 
self to Algoiddn since I have been here; but I should have 
been very glad at that time to know as much Iroquois as AI* 
gonkiiL TbB only person I could find who could serve me for 
this purpose was a Dutchman. He knows Iroquois perfectly, 
but French very httle. At length, unable to find any other, I 
embarked. M. Dollier and I intended to call at Kent^ to 
obtain intdligmce {d, our gentlemen who are on mission 
there,* but our guides were of the great village of Seneca, 
and we dared not leave them lest we should be unable to find 
any others. 

With the outfit I have mentioned, we left Montreal on the 
6th of July, 1669, and the same day ascended the St. Louis 
Rapids, w hit'h are only a league and a half away. Navigation 
above Montreal is quite differcMU from that below. The 
latter is made in ships, barks, launches, and boats, because the 

*Tlie country of the Outag&mi and Mascoutin (Iskousogos) before thetf- 
migratum to Wwxwmbii was not f «r friHn the western end of Lake Erie, 

' A Sulpidan wSeskm had beea begun in 1068 on ^ nordi ahore of Lake 

Ontario at the pfescnt Bay el Quint6 (KentS) not far fniDi the modern Klng»* 
ton. The two rnis';i<)n»ri<^<4 were Claude TVouv6 and Flun^ii^ Abb6 de F fn elffB* 
This miiidioQ waa maintained until 1673. 
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River St. LsLwrence is very deep, as far up as Montreal, a 
distance of 200 leagues; but immediately above Monti eaJ 
one is confronted with a rapid or waterfall amidst numerous 
large rocks, that will not allow a boat to go through, so that 
canoes only can be used. These are httle birch-bark canoes, 
about twenty feet long and two feet wide, strengthened in- 
side with cedar floors and gunwales, very thin, so that one 
man carries it with ease, although, the boat is capable of carry- 
ing four men and eight or nine hundred pounds' w eight of bag- 
gai^e. There ai'e some made that cany as many as ten or 
twelve men with their outfit, but it requires two or three men 
to cany them. 

This style of canoes affords the most conyenient and the 
commoneBt mode of navigation in this eoimtiy, although it is 
a trae saying that when a person is in one of these vessels he 
is always, not a finger's bieadth^ but the thickness <tf five or 
six sheets of paper, from death. These canoes cost Ermcfamen 
who buy them from Indians nine or ten crowns in dothes, 
but from Frenchmen to Frenchmen they are much dearer. 
Mine cost me eighty livres. It is ovfy the Algonkin-epealdng 
tribes that build these canoes welL TTie Iroquois use all 
kinds of bark except birch for their canoes. They build canoes 
that are badly made and very heavy, which last at most only 
A month, whilst those of the Algonldns, if taken care of , last 
five or six years. 

You do not row m these canoes as in a boat. In the latter 
the oar is attached to a rowlock on the boat's side ; but here 
you hold one hand near the blade of the oar and the other at 
the end of the handle, and use it to push the water behind 
you, without the oar touchini^ the canoe in any way. IMoreover, 
it is necessarj^ in these canoes to remain all the time on your 
knees or seated, taking care to preserve your balance well; 
for the vessels -dw so light that a w^eight of twenty pounds on 
one side more than the other is enough to overturn them, and 
so quickly that one scarcely has time to guard against it. 
They are so frail that to bear a little upon a stone or to touch 
it a little clumsily is sufficient to cause a hole, which can, 
however, be mended with resin. 

The convenience of these canoes is great in these streams, 
full of cataracts ur waLtiiaiis, and lapidb through which it is 
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impossible to takn any boat. When } on roach them you load 
canoe aiid 1 'ag>:;age upon your shoulders and go overland until 
the navigation is good ; and then you put your canoe back into 
the water, and embark again. If God grants mc the grace of 
retumins: to France, I shall endeavor to take over one of these 
canoes, to show it to those who have not seen them. I see 
no handiwork of the Indians that appears to me to merit 
the attention of Europeans, except their canoes and their 
rackets for walking on snow. There is no conveyance either 
better or swifter than that of the canue ; for four p,ood canoe- 
men will not be afraid to bet tha.t they can pass iii their canoe 
eight or ten rowers in the fastest launch that can be seen. 

I have made a long digression here upon canoes because, as 
I have already aaad, I have found ootliing here more beauti- 
ful or more ooaveiiieiit. Without them it would be impoflaible 
to navigate above Montreal or in any of the numerous rivets 
of this country, I know none of these without some water- 
fall or rapid, in which one would inevitably get wrecked if he 
wished to run them. 

The inns or shelters for the ru^t are as extraordinaiy as 
the vehicles, for after paddling or portagiug the entuie day you 
find towards evening the fair earth all ready to receive your 
tired boG^. When the weather is fine, after unloading your 
canoOi you make a fire and go to bed without otherwise hous- 
ing yourself ; but when it is wet, it is necessary to go and strip 
some trees, the bark of which you arrange upon four small 
forkS; with which you make a cabin to save you from the rain. 
The Algonkins carry with them pieces of birch-bark, split 
thin and sewed together so that they are four fathoms in 
length and three feet vAde. These roll up into very small 
compass, and under three of these pieces of bark hiiniy upon 
poles eight or nine men can be easily sheltered. Even winter 
cabins are made 'wiih them that are warmer than our houses. 
Twenty or thirty poles are arranged length^\'ise so that they 
aU touch each other at the top, and the bark is spread over 
the poles, with a little fire in the centre. Under these strips 
of bark I have passed days and nights where it was very cold, 
with three feet of snow upon the ground, without being ex- 
traordinarily inconvenienced 

M io the matter of food, it i^s suck aii to cause all the 
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books to be burned that cooks have ever made, and themselves 
to be forced to renounce their art. For one manages in the 
woods of Canada to fare well \sithout bread, wine, salt, pep- 
per, or any condiments. The ordinary diet is Indian com, 
called in France Turkey wheat, which is ground between two 
stones and boiled in water; the seasoning is ^ith meat or 
fish, when \oii have anv. This wav of sccnif'd to us all 

so extraordinary that we felt the effects of it. ^oi one of us 
was exempt from some illness before we were a hundred leagues 
from Montreal. 

We took the Lake Ontario route, our guides couduetuig us 
along the Rirar St Lawrence. The route is difficult as 
far as Otondiata,^ about forty leagues from here, for it is 
necessaiy to be alznost always in the water dragging the canoes. 
Up to that place theie are only thirteen or fourteen leagues of 
good sailingi in Lake St. Fasom and Lake St. Louis. The 
river banks are of faiily good land here and there, but com- 
monly it is mere sand or rocks. It is true the fishing is pretty 
good in all these rapids, for most frequently we had only to 
throw the line into the water to catch forty or fifty fish of the 
kind called here harbue (catfish). There is none V3b6 it in 
France. Travellers and poor people live on it very comfort- 
ably, for it can be eai&i, and is very good cooked in water 
without any sauce. It is also full of a very good oil, which 
forms admirable seasoning for sagamite, the name given to 
porridge made of Indian com. 

We took two moose in Lake St. Francis, which were tlie 
beginning of our hunting. We fared sumptuously on them. 
These moose are large animals, like mules and shaped nearly 
like them, except that the moose has a cloven hoof, and on 
his head very^ large antlers which he bheds every winter, and 
which are flat like those of the fallow deer. Their flesh is 
very good, especially when fat, and the hide is very valuable. 
It is what is conmionly called here the orignal. The hot 
weather and our scanty experience of living in the woods 
made us lose a 'good part of our meat. 

The mode of curing it in the woods, where there is no salt, 
is to cut it in very thin slices and spread it on a gridiron raised 

» OtnnHinta was Grenadier Island, not far from Oswegatchie Bivtf, at 
whose moutk uow staads Qgdensburgb, New York. 
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three feet from the ground, covered with small wooden sTN^tches 
on which you spread your meat. Then a firo h made under- 
neath tho gridiron, and the meat is dried in the fire and smoke 
until there is no longer any moisture in it and it is as dry as a 
piece of wood.^ It is put up in packages of thirty or forty, 
rolled up in jjieces of bark, and thus wrapped up it will keep 
five or six years without spoiling. \Yhen you wish to eat it 
3'"ou reduce it to powder between two stones and make a broth 
by boiling with Indian com. The loss of our meat resulted 
in our having nothing to eat but Indian com with water for 
nearly a month, for geiierally we were not in fishing spots, 
and we were not in the season of good hunt in t^. 

At last, with all our misery, we discovered Lake Ontario 
on the second day of August, which comes in sight like a great 
sea, with no land visible but what you coast along. What 
seems land on the laike-fiiore is merely sand and ro^s. It 
is troe that in the depth of the woods fine land is ranark^, 
espemlly along some streams that empty into the lake. It 
is hy itoB rottte that the zeverend Jesuit Fathers go to their 
Iroquois nussioiis, and on the river of Onondaga that Ihey 
int^ to make thdr principal establishment.* They have 
dg^t or ten men there now for the purpose of buflding a 
house and making clearings to sow grain. Before this year 
there were only one Father and one man for each nation, but 
this year they have s^t a considerable shipment of men and 
merchants to begin a permanent establishment to which the 
missionaries may retire from time to time to renew their 
spiritual and bodily strength, for, to tell the tmth, the life 
of missionaries in this country is the most dissipating life 
that can be imagined. Scarcely anjthing is thought of but 
bodily necessities, and the constant example of the ravages, 
who think only of satiphing their flesh, biings tlie mincl into 
an almost inevitable enervation, unless one guards against it. 

There are rivers flowing into Lake Ontario that lead into 

'This method <A prepariog meat ia called by frontiersmen "jerking," 
and 11m dried prodiiet is known as "jerk." 

* This aetUemnity caUed Ste. Marie, was on the eastern side of Onondaga 
Lake, between Syracuse and Liverpool, New York. The mission to the Onon- 
dagn, Kpgun by Jogues in 1616, was fe<«stablialied nine years later and named 
Mission of St. Jean Batiste. 
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the forests of the Five Trociuois Nations^ as you will see them 
inarked on the map. On the 8th of August we arrived at an 
island where a Seneca Indian has made a sort of country- 
house, to which he retires in summer to eat vnth his family a 
little Indian com and squash that he grows there every year. 
He has concealed himself so well, that unless one knew the 
spot one would have a great deal of diflficulty in finding it. 
They are obliged to conceal themselves in this way when they 
leave their villages, last their enemies, who are always around 
for th(^ purpose of suiprising and killing them, should discover 
them. 

The good man received us well and entertained us hospi- 
tably with squashes boiled in water. Our guide would stay 
two days mih hiniy after which, leaving ua to go to notify 
the viUage of our arrival, we were not in entire security for 
OUT lives in the vicinity of thk tribe, and many xeaaons gave 
US ground for apprehending something disagreeable. 

In the first place, the peace had been made veiy ahortl^ 
before, and these barbarians had often broken it with us when 
it seemed stOl more assured than this one, and all the more 
easfly, as there are no authorities amongst them, eveiyone 
being perfectly free m his actions, so that all that is necessary 
is for a young ruffian, to whom the peace is not acceptable, 
or who remembers that one of his relations was killed in the 
preceding wars, to come and commit some act of hostility, and 
80 break the treaty that has been made by the old men. 

Secondly, the Antastogu6 or Antastouais, who are the 
Indians of New Sweden,^ that are at war with the Senecas, 
are continually ro\dng about in the outskirts of their countr}', 
and had shortly before killed ten men in ihc very spot where 
we were obliged to sojourn an entire month. 

Thirdly, a week or a fortnight before our departure from 
Montreal, three of the soldiers in garrison there, havintr gone 
to trade, found a Seneca Indian who had a quantity of furs, 
to get which they made up their minds to murder the Indian, 
and in fact did so. Happily for us the matter was discovered 

* Ttue Andutes were of Iroquoian stock, occupying the valley of tiie Suaqu^ 
Kanna River. The English called them Sus<|uehannock3, Minqua?;, or Cones- 
toga Indian- fVo A C. "Myers, Narraiiven of Early Pennsylvania, Weil Ifeut 
Jeney, and Uciawarc (Original Narratives iSeries), pp. 103, 104. 
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five or SLX days before our dcparturf^, and the tTiminals, being 
convicted, were put to death in presence of >several Seneca 
Indians that were here at the time, and v^ hn w ere appeased at 
the sight of this justice; for they had resolved, iu order to 
avenge the deceased, who was a man of importance, to kill 
just as many Frenchmen as they could catch away from the 
settlements. Judge for yourselves whether it would have had 
a good result for us in this country if we had left Montreal 
before those criminals had been executed. But nevertheless, 
although the bulk of the nation waii appeased by this execu- 
tion, the relatives of the deceased did not consider themselves 
satisfied, and wished at all hazards to sacrifice some French- 
men to their vengeancei and loudly boasted of it. On this 
account we performed aentry duty every night, md, con- 
stantly kept all our weapons in good condition. 

However, I can assure you, that for a person who sees 
himself in the midst of all these alarms and who must, mcne- 
over, add the constant fear of dying of hunger or disease in 
the midst of a forest, witiiout any help— in tiie midst, I say, 
of an these alanns, when one believes he is here by the will of 
God, and in the thought that what one suffers is agreeable to 
Him and will be able to serve for the salvation of some one of 
these poor Indians, not only is one free from sadness, but, on 
the contrary, one tastes a veiy appreciable joy in tiie midst 
of all these hardships. 

Hiis is what we experienced many times, but especially 
M. Dollier, who was sick near Seneca with a continued fever, 
that almost earned him off in a short time. He said to me at 
the time^ "I am well pleased, and even rrjoire, to see myself 
destitute as I am of all spiritual and corporal aid." "Yes," 
said he, "I would rather die in the midst of this forest in the 
order of the will of God, as I believe I am, than amongst all 
my brethren in the Seminary of Saint Sulpice." 

At length, after thirty-five days of very difficult na\dgar 
tion, we arrived at a small stream, called by the Indians 
Karontagouat,* which is at the part of the lake nearest to 
Seneca, about one liundred leagues southwestward from Mon- 
treal. I took the altitucie at this place with the Jacub's-staiY 
that 1 had brought, on the 2Gth August, 16G9, and 3& I had a 

> The presHit Irondequoit River of central New York. 
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very fine horizon to the north, for no more land is seen there 
than in the open sea, I took the altitude from behind, which 
is the most accurate. I found the sun then distant from the 
zenith 33 degrees, to which I added 10 degrees 12 minutes, 
being the sun's north declination for that day. The equinoc- 
tial was distant from the zenith, and consequently the north 
pole elevated above the horizon, at this place, 43 degrees 12 
minutes, wbich k ite actual latitude, and agreed pretty weQ 
with the latitude I found I had obtained by dead redconing, 
following the practice of sailoia, who do not fail to get the 
latitude th^ are in althou^ tiiey have no instiument for 
taking altitude** 

No sooner had we anived at this place than we were 
viiaited by a number of Indiana who came to make us small 
presents of Indian com, squashes, blackberries, and blue- 
berries, fruits that they have in abundance. We returned the 
compliment by making them also a present of knives, awls, 
needles, glass beads, and other things which they esteemed 
and with which we were well provided. 

Our guides requested us to wait at Una place until the 
next day, and informed us that the principal persons would 
not fail to come in the evening with pro\'isions to escort us 
to the \'illa[:^e. And, in fact, the evciiinp: ^^'as no sooner come 
than we saw a large band of Indians arriving with a number 
of women loaded with provisions, who came and camped 
near us and made bread for us of Indian com and fruits. 
They would not speak there in form of council, but told us 
we were expected at the village, and that word had been sent 
through all the cabins to assemble all the old njon for the 
council, which was to be held to leam the reason of our coming. 

Thereupon M. DoUier, M. de la Salle, and I consulted to- 
gether to know in what mfinnor we should act, what should be 
offered as presents, and liovv many should be made. It was 
resolved tliiit I should go to the village with AI. de la SaUe 
to try to get a slave of the tribes to which we wished to go for 
the purpose of conducting us thither, and that we should take 
eight of our Frenchmen with us. The rest were to remain 

'This observation was very aomratc, beintj about the true latitude of the 
entrance to Irondequoit River. The Jacob a-atuif, or crusii-stail, wu:^ a. rude prede* 
oeMwr of the quidnnt. 
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with M. Dollier in charge of the canoes. The business was 
carried out in this w a} , and no sooner had daylight appeared, 
on tlie next day, the 12th August, than we were notified by the 
Indians that it was time to start. We set out accordingly, 
ten Frenchmen with 40 or 50 IndiasSy yrbo obliged us every 
league to take a lert for fear ci tiring us too mueh. About 
half way, we found another band of Indians coming to meet us 
who made us a present of provisions and jomed us in order 
to return to the village. THien we were about a league away 
the halts were more frequent and the crowd kept adding to 
our escort more and more until at last we saw ourselves in 
sij^t of the great village, which is in the midst of a laige bear- 
ing about two leagues in circumference.^ 

In order to reach it, it is necessary to ascend a small hill, 
on the brow of which the village is situated. As soon as we 
had climbed this hill, we perceived a laige number of old men 
seated on the grass waiting for us, who had left a good place 
for us opposite them, where they invited us to sit down, 
which we did At the same time an old man, who could scarcely 
see and hardly hold himself up, so old was he, rose and in 
a very animated tone made us an oration, in which he as- 
sured us of his joy at our arrival, that we might regard the 
Senecas as our brothers and they regarded us as theirs, and 
that, feehng thus, they requested us to enter their yillage, 
where they had prepared a cabin for us whilst waiting until 
we should broach our pnry^ose. We thanked them for their 
civilities and inforraeii li t in through our intorpreter that on 
the following day we should tell them the object of our journey. 

Th<jieu})on an Indian, who had the office of introducer of 
ambassadors, presented himself to conduct us to our lodging. 
We followed him, and he tuok us to the largest cabin of the 
\ i liaise, where they had prepared our abode, with ordei*s to 
the women of Lhe cabni lo let us lack for noUiing. And nit 
truth they were always very faithful whilst we were there to 
attend to our ketUes, and bring us the necessaiy wood to light 
up during the night. 

This village, Uke all those of the Indians, is nothing but a 
lot of cabins, surrounded with palisades of poles twdve or 

> This was the SciuH-a village on the hile uf BougUton Uill, about OUe mile 
south of Victor in Outario County, New York. 
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thirteen feet high, fastened together at the top and planted 
in the ground, with great piles of wood the height of a man 
behind these palisades, the curtains bemg not otherwise flanked, 
msnfy a aimple endoBare, perfectly squaie^ so that these 
forts are not defensible. Besides, they scaffody ever take care 
to settle on tbe bank of a stream or spring, but on some hill, 
nfbim, as a general rule, they aie some distance from water. 
By the evening of the 12th, we saw all the principal persona 
of the other vffiages arriving to attend the council, which was 
to be held next day. 

The Seneca nation is the most numerous of all the Lioquois. 
It is composed of four \dllaged, two of which contain one 
hundred and fifty cabins each, and the other two about thirly 
cabins, in all, perhaps, a thousand or twelve hundred men 
capable of bearing anns. The two laige village are about 
ax or seven leagues apart, and both are six or seven leagues 
from the lake shore. 

The countr}' between the lake and the large village,* 
farthest to the east, to which I was going, is for the most part 
beautiful, broad meadows, on which the is as tall as my- 
self. In the spots where there are woods, these are oak plains, 
80 open that one could easily run throiiirh them on hoi-seback. 
This open countrv', we were told, coiitiiiues eastward more 
than a hundred leagiK s. \\ estward and southward it extends 
so far that its limit is unknown, especially towards the south, 
where treeleas meadows are found more than one hundred 
leagues in lonprth, and where the Indians who have been there 
say very good ivuiis and extremely fine Indian com are growTi. 

At lajst, the 13th of August having arrived, the Indians as- 
sembled in our cabin to the number of fifty or sixty of the 
principal persons of the nation. Their cuislom is, w hen they 
come in, to sit down in the most convenient place they find 
Yscant, regardksB of rank, and at once get some fire to light 
their pipes, which do not leave their mouths during the whole 
time of the council. They say good thoughts come whilst 
smoking. 

When we saw the assembly was numerous enough, we began 
to talk business, and it was then M. de la Salle admitted he was 
unable to make himsdf understood. On the other hand, my 

'Od the site of the pieaeiit dty d Geneva, New Yoik. 
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inter|;)rcter said he did not know enough French to make him- 
self thoroughly underetood by us. So we deemed it more con- 
venient to make use of Father Fr^min's man to deliver our 
address and interpret to us what the Indians should say ; 
and it was actually done in this way. It is to be remarked 
that Father Frtoin ^ was not then at the place of his mission, 
but had gone a few days before to Onondaga for a meeting 
that was to be held there of all the Jesuits scattered among the 
five Iroquois nations. At that time there was no one but 
Father Fr^min s man, who served our interpreter. 

Our first present was a double-barrelled pistol worth sixty 
livres, and the word we joined to the present was that we re- 
garded them as our brothers, and in this character were so 
Btnmg in their jnterest that we made them a present of this 
doubMbanrdled pistol, so that with one shot thqy could kiD 
the LoupSj' and with the other the Andostoues, two tribes 
against wluun they wage a cruel war. 

The second present coDsisted of six kettles, six hatcheto, 
four dozen knives, and five or ox pounds of large glass beads, 
and the word was that we came on thepart of Onontio (so th^ 
call the Governor) to oonfiim this peace. 

Lastly, the third present was two capotes, four kettles, six 
hatchets, and some glass beads; and the word was that we 
came on the part of Onontio to see the tribes called by them 
the Touguenha,* living on the River Ohio, and we asked of 
them a slave him that country to conduct us thither. They 
decided that our proposition should be considered. So they 
waited until next day before answering us. These tribes have 
this custom, that they do not speak of any business without 
making some present, as if to serve as a reminder of the speech 
they deliver. 

Early next moming th^ ail proceeded to our cabin, and thei 

> Father Jacques Fr^inin (1628-1601) entered the Jesuit order in 1646; 
coming to Canada about nine years later hr })ecame in 1609 superior of the 
Jesuit missions to the Iroquois. In later life lie se rved at the mission rolonies 
on the St Lawrence, dying at Quebec He was the author of several of the 

s Hie Deltware Indians, called the Loups (Wolves) by the Rcndi. Hwir 
habitat was along the river of their name. 

* This w^ an Iroquois word for the Shawnee tribe. See another form of 
the word, p. 170, note 2, ante. 
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head chief among^ them presented a wampum belt, to aanire 
us we were welcome amongst our brothers. The second pres- 
ent was a second wampum belt, to tefl us they were fiimly 
resolved to keep the peace with the French and theu* nation 
had never made war on the French; th^ would not b^gm it 
in a time oi peace. For the third present they told us they 
would give us a slave, as we asked for one, but begged us to 
wait until their people came back from the trade with the 
Dutch, to which they had taken all their slaves, and then they 
would give us one without fail. We asked them not to keep us 
waiting more than a week, because the season was getting late, 
and they promised us. Thereupon everybody went off home. 

Meanwhile they treated us in the best way they could, and 
everyone vied with his neighbor in feasting us after the fash- 
ion of the country. I must confess that several times I had 
more desire to give back what I had in my stomach than to 
put any tiling new into it. The great dish in this village, where 
they seldom have fresh meat, is a dog, the hair of which they 
singe over coals. After scraping it well, they cut it in pieces 
and put it into the kettle. When it is cooked, they ser\^e you 
a piece of three or four pounds' weight in a wooden platter 
that has never been rubbed witli any other dishcloth than the 
fingers of the lady of the house, wliich appear all smeared with 
the grease that is always in their platter to the thickness of a 
sil\'er crowTi. Another of their greatest dishes is Indian meal 
cooked in water and then served in a wooden bowl with two 
fingers of bear's grease or oil of sun-flowers or of butternuts 
upon it. There was not a child in the village but was eager to 
bring us now stalks of Indian com, at anoUier time squashes, 
or it might be other small fruits that th^ go and gath^in the 
woods. 

We passed the time in this way for seven or eight days, 
waiting until some slave should return from Ihe trac&ig to be 
given to us. During the interval, to while away the time, I 
went with M. de la Salle under the guidance of two Indians, 
about four leagues south of the village we were in, to see an 
extraordinary spring.' It forms a small brook as it issues 

1 This spring, which yields sulphuretted hydrogen gas, is situated in Bri3- 
tol townal^ of Olitana Countgr, about half'^inQr betwoen fbmaoy^ tad Cwim»> 
daigua. 
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from a rather high rock. The water is vexy dear, but has a 
bad odor, like that of Paris mud, when the mud at the bottom 
of the water is stirred ^ith the foot. He put a torch in it, and 
immediately the water took fire as brandy doc^, and it does not 
go out until rain romrs. This flame is, amongst the Indians, a 
sign of abundance, or of scarcity when it has the opposite 
qualities. There is no appearance of sulphur or saltpetre, or 
any other combustible matter. The water has no taste even ; 
and I cannot say or think an}i:hing better than that this water 
passes through some aluminous earth, from which it deiives 
this combustible quahty. 

During that time, also, brandy was brought to the village 
from the Dutch, on which several Indians got drunk. Several 
times relations of the man who had been killed at Montreal a 
few days before we left, threatened us iii thcii" diiiiikenness 
that they would break our heads. It is a somewhat common 
custom amongst them when they have enemies, to get drunk 
and flftvwaids go and brenk their heads or stab them to death, 
so as to be able to say afterward that theyjeonumtted the wicked 
act when they were not in their senses* It is actually tiieir 
custom not to mourn for those who have died in this manner, 
for fear of causing pain to the living by remindii^ him of his 
dime. However, we always kept so wdl on our guard ihat no 
aoddent happened to us. 

Lastly, it was during that time that I saw the saddest 
spectacle I ever saw in my life. I was told one evening that 
some warrioiB had arrived, that the}' had brought in a prisoner, 
and he had been put in a cabin not far from our own. I went 
to see him, and found him seated with three women, who were 
striving to outdo each other in bewailing the death of their 
kinsman, who had been killed on the occasion on which this 
man had been made prisoner. 

He was a young fellow of eighteen or twenty years, veiy 
well formed. They had dressed him from head to foot since 
his arrival, and had done him no harm since his c apt are. They 
had not even given him the salutation of blows with sticks, 
which it is their custom to oive their prisoners on enteiiiig the 
village. So I thought I siiould have time to ask for him in 
order that he might be our guide ; for it was said he was one 
of the Touguenhas. I went accordingly to M. de la Salle for 
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that purpose, who told mc the Senecas were men of their 
word ; as they had promised us a iila\ e they would give us one, 
and it mattered little to us whether it was this man or another, 
and it was best not to press them. I gave myself no further 
trouble aocozdiogly. Night came on and we went to bed. The 
light of moA day had no sooner esppeared than a laige company 
ento^ our cabin, to tell ns the prisoner was to be bumed, and 
had asked to see acme of the Mistigouch. I ran to the pubHc 
square to see him, and found him skesdy on the scaffold, 
where they were faateniug him, hand and foot, to a stake. I 
was astonkhed to hear from him some Algonkin words^ which I 
recognized, although from his manner of pronouncing them they 
seemed somewhat hard to make out. At last he made me un- 
derstand that he would be glad if his execution were put off till 
the next day. If he had spoken good Algonkin I should have 
understood him, but his language differed from Algonkin even 
more than that of the Ottawas. So I understood him but 
veiy little. 

I sent word to the Iroquois by our Dutch interpreter, but 
he told me the prisoner had been given to an old woman in 
place of her son, who had been killed: that she could not bear 
to see him Uve, and all her relations were so iiiuch concerned 
in her grief that they could not delay his execution. The irons 
were in the fire to torture the poor wretch. As for myself, I 
told my interpreter to ask for him as the slave that had been 
promised, and I would make a present to the old w^onian to 
whom he belonged; but our interpreter never would make 
this proposition, saying it was not the custom amongst them, 
and the matter was too important. I wt nt so far as to threaten 
him in oider to make him say wliut T \N ishcd, but could effect 
nothing, because he was obstinate like a Uutchman, and ran 
SiWixy from me. 

I remained alone accordingly near the poor sufferer, who 
saw before him the instruments of his execution. I endeavored 
to make him understand that he must no longer have recourse 
to anyone but God, and should offer Him tbas prayer, ''Thou 
who madest aU, have pity on me ; I am sorry I have not ob^red 
Thee ; but if I live I will obey Thee entirely.'' He understood 
me better than I understood him, because idi the tribes border- 
ing on the Ottawas understand Algpnkin* I did not think I 
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couid baptize him, not onHy l)ecause I did not understand him 
sufficiently to know his frame of mind, but also because the 
Iroquois were urging me to leave him, in order to begin their 
tragedy ; and, moreover, I believed that the act of contrition 
which I was persuading him to make might save him. Certainly, 
if I had foreseen this accident the evening before, I would have 
baptized him, because I should have had time to instruct him 
during the night ; but I could do nothing at the time but en- 
courage him to suffer patiently, and to offer to God his torments, 
saying often to him, "Thou who madest all, have pity on me/' 
which he repeated, with his eyes raised to heaven. 

At the aama tame I saw tlie piincqMd idaitxve of tbe de- 
ceased approadi with a gon-batrel led-hot up to the middle. 
This obliged me to wi1^<£»w. The otiien b^an to find fault 
with me for encouraging him, the more so because amongst 
them it is a bad omen for a prisoner to endure torture patientiy. 
I retired therefore with gnef, and scarcely had I turned my 
head when this barbarian of an Iroquois applied his red-hot 
gun-barrel to the top of his feet, which made the poor wretch 
utter a loud czy, and forced me to turn towards him. I saw 
that Iroquois with a grave and steady hand applying the iron 
slowly along his feet and legs, and other old men smoking 
round the scaffold, with all the yoimg people leaping for joy 
to see the contortions that the violence of the fire oompeiled 
the poor sufferer to make. 

Meanwhile I retired to the cabin in which we lodged, filled 
vdih grief at not being nhln to save this poor plave, and it was 
then I recognized mort' than tn cr how important it was not to 
engage one's self amongst the tribes of these countries with- 
out knowing their language or being sure of one's interpreter ; 
and I may say that the hick of an interpreter under our own 
control prevented the entire success of our ex])edition. 

I was in oiu- cabin prating to God and very sorrowful. M. 
de la Salle came to tell me he feared, in the tumult he saw the 
whole village was in, there was reason to apprehend some in- 
sult might be offered to us ; there w ere many persons getting 
drunk that day, and iiually he was resolved to get away to the 
place where the canoes and the rest of our people w^ere. I told 
him I was ready to follow him, and that remaining with him I 
had difficulty in getting that pitiful spectacle out of my mind. 
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We told seven or eight of our men who were with us at the time 
to withdraw for that day to a httle village half a league from 
the large one m which we were, for fear of i>onie insult, and M. 
de la Salle and I canie away and found M. Doliier six good 
leagues from the village. 

Tlicre were some of our men barbarous enough to wish to 
Bee the torture of the poor Toaguenha from beginning to end. 
Tb^ reported next day that he had been burned wilii hot 
irons over his whole body for the qpaoe of six houis, until there 
was not a single spot on him that wss not loasted. After that 
they had required him to lun six courses through the squsre 
where the L^oquois awaited him aimed with laige flaming 
brandsy with which they kept urging him on and knocking him 
down when he would come near them. Many took kettles 
full of coals and hot dnderB, with which they covered him the 
instant that> by reason of his exhaustion and weakness, he 
wished to rest for a single moment. At last, after two houis 
of this barbarous amusement, they killed him with a stone^ 
and afterwards, eveiyone throwing himself upon him, tore him 
to pieces. One carried off his anoth^ an arm, a third 
some other limb, and everyone hurried away to put it in the 
kettle to feast on it. Several presented portions of his flesh 
to the French, telling them there was no better eating in the 
world ; hut no one would try the experiment. Tow^ards eve- 
ning everybody assembled in the square, each ^ith a pinall stick 
in his hand, with wliich they began to Ijeat the cabins on all 
sides with a very great clatter, to drive away, as they said, the 
dead man's soul, which might have hidden itself in some cor* 
ner to do them harm. 

We returned to the village some time after\vard to collect 
amongst the cabins the supply of Indian com that we needed 
for our expedition, which the women of the ^^lla^e brought to 
us, each according to her means. We ha.d to cany it on our 
necks six good leagues, the distance from the village to the place 
where we were encamped. 

During oiu" sojoimi at the village we had made careful en- 
quiry as to the road we must take to reach the Bayer Ohio, and 
eveiybod^ had told us that in order to get to it; from Soieca, 
it was six days' journey by land of about twelve leagues each. 
Hus made us think it was not possible for us to get to it that 
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way, as we could hardly carry anything ftjr so long a journey 
but the mere necessaries of Ufe — cajrjing our bagi;a<;c hemg 
out of the question. But at the same time we were told that 
in going to Lake Erie by canoe we should have only three dny?,' 
portage to get to that river/ much nearer the tiiibes we were 
seeking than we should find it going by Seneca. 

But what prevented us more than ^1 was that the Indians 
told our Dutch interpreter he had no sense to wish to go to 
the Toaguciiha, who were an extremely wicked people, that 
would endeavor to (discover our tire iii the evening, and after- 
wards come in the night and kill us with their arrows, with 
which they would have us covered before we could perceive 
them ; that furthennore, we ran a great risk along the Ohio 
Biver of encomtteiing tlw Antastoez, would imquesdon- 
ab^jr break our heads; that for this reason the Senecas were 
unwjUmg to oome with us, for fear people might think they 
were the cause of the Frenchmen's deaths and they had mvuSk 
difficulty in making up their minds to give us a guide, for fear 
Onontio should impute our death to them and afterward come 
to make war upon them in order to avenge it. 

This kind of talk was going on without our knowing any- 
thing about it, but I was quite astonished to see the ardor of 
my Dutchman abating, who kept dinning into my ears that 
the Indians, where we wished to go, were no good and would 
kill us without fail. When I told him there was nothing to 
fear as long as we kept proper sentry, he answered me that the 
sentr}% being near the fire, w^ould not be able to perceive 
those coming in the night under cover of tho trees and under- 
brush. In short, by all his talk, hp. show ori me he was fright- 
ened. In fact, he no longer prosecuted the business of the 
guide with aa much ardor as before, and, moreover, the In- 
dians were given the cue. So they kept putting us off from 
day to day, saying that their people were slower in returning 
from trade than they expected. We suffered a great deal 
from this delay, because we were losing the favorable season 
for na\'igation, and could not hope to winter with any tribe 
if we delayed longer, a contingency that M. de la Salle regarded 

' This wa'^ tlif* route via Erie (formerly Presquc Isle) and French Creek 
to the Allegheny Iviver, which wm sometimes called the Ohio, aa being the head- 
waters of that stream. 
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as certain death, because we were not certain of l)r ing al Je to 
subsist ill tiie woods, ilowevei', thank God, we expehenced 
the contrary. 

We were extricated from all these difficulties by the arrival 
of an Indian who came from the Dutch and camped at the 
{dace where we were. He was from a village of Iroquois of 
the Five NatlonSy ooQected at the end of Lake Ontario for the 
convenience of hunting roebuck and bear, which are plentiful 
at that place. This Indian assared us we diould have no dif- 
ficulty in finding a guide; there were a number of slaves 
there from the nations to which we desired to g0i and he 
would willingly take us there. We thoug)it it well to adopt 
this course^ both because we were always making headway 
and nearing the place we wished to go to, and because, the 
village consisting of only eighteen or twenty cabins, we per- 
suaded ourselves we should all the more easily become its 
masters and make them do through fear a part of what they 
would not be willing to do for friendship. 

In that hope, we quitted the Senecas. We discovered a 
river one-eighth of a league wide and extremely rapid, which 
is the outlet or communication from Lake Erie to Lake On- 
tario.* The depth of tliis stream (for it is properly the River 
St. Lawrence) is prodigious at this spot ; for at the very shore 
there are fifteen or sixteen fathoms of water, which fact we 
proved by dropping our line. This outlet niay be forty leagues 
in length, and contains, at a distance of ten or twelve leagues 
from its mouth in Lake Ontario, one of the finest cataracts 
or waterfalls in the world ; for all the Indians to whom I have 
spoken about it said the river fell in that place from a rock 
liigher than the tallest pine trees ; that is, about two hundred 
feet. Ill fact, we heard it from where we were. But this fall 
gives such an impulse to the water that, although we were 
ten or twelve leagues away, the water is so rapid that one can 
with great difficulty row up against it. At a quarter of a 
league from the mouth, where we were, it begms to contract 
and to continue its channel between two steep and veiy high 
rocks, which makes me think it would be navigable with 
difficulty as far as the neighborhood of the falls. As to the 
part above the falls, the water draws from a considerable 

' The River Niagara. 
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distance into that precipice, and very often stags and hinds, 

elks and roebucks, siifTor themselves to be drawTi along so 
far in crossing t!iis river that they find thcniselv^ compelled 
to take the leap and to see themselves swallowed up in that 
horrible gulf. 

Our desire to go on to our little village called Ganastogu6 
Sonontoua Outinaouatoua^ prevented our going to see that 
wonder, which I regarded as so much the ^eater, as the River 
St. LawTence is one of the largest in the world. I leave you 
to imagine if it is not a beautiful cascade, to see all the water 
of this great river, which at its mouth is three leagues in width, 
precipitate itself from a height of two hundred feet with a 
roar tluit is heard not only from the place where we were, 
ten or twelve leagues distant, but actually from the other 
side of Lake Ontario, opposite this mouth, from which M. 
Trouv^ told me he had heard it. We passed this river, 
accordingly, and at last, after five days' voyage, arrived at 
the end of Lake Ontario, where there u a fine large sandy 
bay, at the bottom <tf which is the outlet of another little 
lake discharging itsdf . This our guides made us enter about 
half a league, and then unload our canoes at the place nearest 
the village, which is, however, five or six good leagues away. 

It was at that place, whilst waiting for the principal per- 
sons of the village to come to us mth some men to cany our 
baggage, that M. de la Salle, having gone hunting, brought 
back a high fever which pulled him down a great deal m a 
few days. Some say it was at the sight of three large rattle- 
snakes he foimd in his path whilst climbing a rock that the 
fever seised him. It is certainly, after all, ajveiy ugly sight ; 
for these animals are not timid like other serpents, but wait 
for a man, putting themselves at once in a posture of de- 
fence, coiling half the body from the tail to the middle as if 
it were a cablo, holding the rest of the body quite erect, and 
darting sometimes as much as three or four paces, all the time 

^ This small village h thought to have been situated in the Beverly swamp, 
near the village ol Wcstovor, Qntaiia It is UBually qpokon of «s UnemiUam, 
wet pott. 

* Claude IVouvl was one ol the Sulpitian fathers who had charge of the 
nummontibaB^olQiaiitl Anatbeof TVnirs, he i»in«t»CaiMd»m 1667, 
was ytm at , the Lake Ontario muaioo (166^1073), latw on the tower St 
Lawienoe^ 
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making a great noise with the rattle that they carrj' at the 
end of their tails. There are a great many of them at this 
place, as thick as one's arm, six or seven feet long, entirely 
black. The rattle that they carry at the end of the tail, and 
shake very rapidly, makes a noise like that which a number 
of melon or squash seeds would make, if shut up in a box. 

At last, after three days' waiting, the principal persons 
and almost everyone in the \dllage came to find us. We held 
council in our camp, where my Dutchman succeeded better 
than we had done at the large village. We made two presents 
in order to obtain two slaves, and a third to get our packs 
carried to the village. The Indians made us two presents; 
the fiist of fouiteea or fifteen dressed deeiHakms, totdLus tbey 
were going to take us to their village, but wm only a hand- 
ful of people, incapaUe of resisting us, and begged us to do 
them no ham and not to bum them as the French had burnt 
the Mohawks.* We asmired them of our good-will. They 
made us another present of about five thousand wampum 
beads, and, lastly, of two slaves for guides. One was from 
the nation of the Shawanons and the other from the Nes- 
"P&c^.* I have thought since that he was from a nation 
near the Pottawattamies; however, both wern good hunters 
and showed that they were well disposed. The Shawanon 
fell to M. de la Salle and the other to us. They told us, be* 
sides, that on the following day they would help us to carry 
our baggage to their village, in order to go on from there to 
take us to the bank of a river, where we could embark for the 
purpose of entering Lake Erie. 

We were wery much pleased with the inhabitants of tliia 
little village, who entertain rd ug to the best of their al)Llity. 
M. Dollier could not contain the joy that he had in seeing 
himself with so favorable a prospect of arri\nTi^ soon amongst 
the tribes to whom he wdshed to consecrate tlie rest of his 
days, for he had resolved never to return if he could find any 
nation willmg to recdve him. We conversed with our guide, 

iHefmneeuIienmiiiie to the signal puniafanwiit for trcadifliytiuit Tracy 
m 1666 inflicted upon the Mohmrk tribesmen. 

* Xez Pcrces was one of the names given to the Ottawa Indians, for whom 
see p. 3r>, note 1, avff^. This tribe should not be cotifuaed with the Nea Feio^ 
of tile i^ar West, wiio arc oi the biiuiiapUan family. 
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who assured us that m a month and a haU of good travelling 
we should be able to reach the first nations on the lliver Ohio 
... in the woods, because there was no means of reaching 
my nation before the snows. We devoured, in spirit, all these 
difficulties, and made no account of anything, provided ve 
could go where we thought we were called of God. 

We set out from this place with more than fifty Indians, 
male or female, about the 22nd of September, and our Indians, 
sparing us, obliged us to take two dayB in making our portage 
as far as the village, which was only, however, abcmt five 
leagues away. We camped, accordingly, in the vicinity of 
the village, where our Indians went hunting and killed a roe- 
buck, and it was in that place that we learned there had arrived 
two Frenchmen at the village we were going to, who were on 
their way from the Ottawas and were taking back an Iroquois 
prisoner belonging to the latter. 

This news surprised us, because we did not think there 
was any Frenchman out on service in that direction. How- 
ever, two of the most influential persons left us to go to re- 
ceive these new guests, and VvT pursued our journey next dny 
with the fatiinie you may imagine ; sometimes in the water up 
to mid-leg, besides the inconvenience of the packs, which get 
caught in the branches of trees and make you recoil three or 
four paces. But, after all, one is hardly sensible of those 
fatigues when he thhiks that by them he is pleasing God and 
able to render Him service. 

At last we arrived at Tinawatawa on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, and found that the Frenchman who had arrived the 
day before wa,s a man named Jolliet,* who had left Montreal 
before us with a Heet of four canoes loaded with goods for the 
Ottawas, and had orders from the Governor to go up as far 
as Lake Superior to discover the situation of a copper mine, 
specimens from which are seen here that scarcely need refin- 
ingi 80 good and pure is the copper. After finding this mine 

tLouis JoDiet was Canadian bom, baptised at Quebec in September, 

1645. He had been a student at the Jesuit college until 1666, took minor orders 
and 3er\'efl m clerk of the ehiirch. In 1667, however, he nhnndoned an eccle- 
siasticai career, paid a visit to France, and on his return made the voyage of 
exploration here described. Kb later career iriU appear In subsequent pages 
of this volume. 
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be vrm to find out an eader route than the ordinary one to 
tranroort it to Montreal. M. JoUiet had not been able to 
see thia mine, because time pressed bim for his return ; but 
having discovered amongst the Ottawas some Iroquoia pris- 
onera that these tribes had taken, he told them that Qnontio's 
int^tion was that they should live at peace with the Iroquois, 
and persuaded them to send one of their prisoners to the fro- 
quois as a token of the peace they wished to have with them. 

It was this Iroquois who showed M. JoUiet a new route, 
heretofore unknown to the French, for returning from the 
Ottawas to the country of the Iroquois. However, the fear 
this Indian had of falling again into the hands of the Antastoes 
led him to tell M. JoUiet he must leave his canoe and walk 
overland sooner than would have been necessary. Indeed, 
but for this terror on the part of the Indian, M. Jolliet could 
have come by water as far as Lake Ontario, by making;; a port- 
age of half a league to avoid tlie great falls of which I have 
already spoken. In the end he was obli^^ed by his guide to 
make fifty leagues by land and to abandon his canoe on the 
shore of Lake Erie. 

Meanwhile M. de la Salle's ilhiess was beginning to take 
away from him the inclination to push further on, and the 
desire to see Montreal was beginning to press him. He had 
not spoken of it to us, but we had clearly perceived it. More- 
over, the route M. Jolliet had taken, with the news he brought 
us — that he had sent some of his party in search of a very 
iiuiiierous nation of Ottawas called the Fottawattamies, 
amongst whom there never had been any missionaries, and 
that this tribe bordered on the Iskoutegas and the great 
river that led to the Shawanons-^^nduced M. DoUier and me 
to wish to go aud search for the river into which we wished 
to enter by way of the Ottawas rather than by that of the 
Iroquois, because the route seemed to us much easier and we 
both knew the Ottawa language. 

Another accident confirmed us in tbis thought, which 
was, that after we had equipped the Indian, who was to serve 
as OUT guide, with a capote, a Uanket, kettle, and knife, 
there arrived an Indian from tiie Dutch, who brought brandy, 
of which these people are very fond, and our guide took a 
strong desire to drink of it. Not having the wherewithal to 
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trade, he gave his capote in order to obtain six moiithfuls of 
it from a keg with a reed, and then threw it up into a wooden 
platter. 

I was informed of this affair, wiiich did not please me, 
because our guide, having traded his capote, would certainly 
ask us for another to get through the winter, and we had no 
moie left. So I thou^t, that In order to make sure of our 
gdde3 was neceesajy to put a stop to thk biiiineBB. I went 
to the cabin where the bar was kept, and there actoaUy found 
our trader, from whose hands I took away the capote which 
he had akeady virtually pledged, causing him to be informed 
that I would return it to him when he was no longer drunk. 
The man was so angry at this affair that he went and hmited 
up all we had given him and handed it back to us; but he 
had no sooner left us than a Shawanon presented himself to 
conduct us, whom we took at the word. However, as this 
act had been noised about, the principal persons assembled, 
and came to make us a present of two thousand wampum 
beads so that we might not remember what had passed. We 
promised, and they feasted us handsomely. 

K M. Dollier's mission had not been for the Ottawas, to 
the exclusion of the Iroquois, he would have stopped in this 
^nllage, where he was indeed urged with all imaginable prot- 
estations to apply himself to prayers in good earnest. But 
we had » to pass on, without being able to do them any good 
further than to confirm them in the good intentions the\^ had, 
and we promised them that the black robes of Kente should 
come to see them next winter ; and in fact we wrote about it to 
M. de Feneion,^ who was carrying on a successful mission 
at Kent^, and M. Trouv6 did us the favor to fulfil the promise 
we had given them and to come there to announce the Word 
of God as early as the month of November following. M. 
Jolliet offered us a description he had made of his route from 
the Ottawas, which I accepted, and I reduced it at the time 
to a marine chart, which gave us a good deal of mformation 
as to our way, God having derived us of our second guide in 
the manner I shall mention hereafter. 

iFranr^ois de Salignac, Abbe (k> Fenelon (1641-1^79), cnme to Canada in 
1667 ; ttf ter hia five years at the Quinte missuon he taugiit an Indian aciiool, but 
hftving diap ta Med Frontenac wai in 1674 weaat badt to Fraaoe. 
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At last M. de la Salle, sediig us detemuned to depart m 
two or thiee days, in order to pKrooeed to the bank of the river 
that was to take us to Lake Erie, explained himself to us, and 
told us that the state of his healtii no longer permitted hka to 
think of the journey he had undertaken along with us. He 
begged us to excuse him if he abandoned us to return to Mon- 
treal, and added that he could not make up his mind to winter 
in the woods with his men, where their lack of skill and ex- 
perience might make them die of starvation. 

The last day of September, M. Dollier said holy mass for 
the second time in this village, where most of us, as well on 
M. de la Salle's side as on ours, received the sacrament in 
order to imite in our Lord at a time when we saw ourselves 
on the point of separating. Hitherto we had never failed to 
hear holy mass three times a week, which M. Dollier said 
for us on a little altar prepared with paddles on forked sticks 
and surrounded witli sails from our canoes. We took the 
greatest possible care not to be seen by the Indians, who 
would perhaps have made a mockery' of our holy ceremony. 
So we have had the ha} >|MiievSS and the honor of offering the 
holy sacrifice of the mass in more than two hundred places 
where it never had been offered. 

We had no trouble in persuading our men to follow us. 
There was not one at that time who desired to leave us ; and 
it may be said with truth tliat more joy was remarked in those 
who were going to expose tliemselves to a thousand penis 
than in those who were turning back to a place of safety, 
although the latter regarded us as people who were going to 
expose themselves to death; as indeed they announced as 
soon as they arrived here, and caused a great deal of pain to 
those who took some interest in our welfare. M. Jolhet was 
kind enough to inform me likewise of the place where his 
eanoe was, because mine was now almost worthless, which 
made me resolve to endeavor to get it at the earliest possible 
moment, for fear Indians should carry it ofif from us. 

We set out then from Tinaouataoua on the 1st of October, 
1669, accompanied by a good number of Indians, who helped 
us to carry oiu* canoes and baggagOi and after making al x iit 
nine or ten leagues in three d&yB we arrived at the bank of 
the river which I call the Rapid, because of the violence of its 
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current, although it had not much water, for in many places 
we did not find enough to float our canoes, which did not draw 

a foot of water.* 

Holy mass was said on the fourth, St. Francis' Day, and 
that same day I asked all our men which of them would go 
by land as far as the f)la( c where the canoe was that had been 
given me, as it was impossible for twelve of us to embark in 
three canoes on a river where there is so little water as in this. 
My Dutchman offered himself, and said to me that he had 
thoroughly understood the route to go there and would find 
it without fafl. As I knew none in our party more intelligent 
than he, I was glad he had proposed the thing to me. I told 
tiirn to take our Shawaiion Indian and the one we had from 
Montreal, with provisions and arinnuiiition, and go on and 
wait for us at the place where the canoe was, and we should 
soon join him. 

They left US that same day, the Svd of October, and the 
refit of us set oat on tlie 4th the same montii, tm hi each 
eanoe, and the rest by laad. It ia marveUous how much dif- 
ficulty we had in deecendmg this ziver, for we had to be in 
the water ahnoet all the time draggmg the canoe, which was 
imable to pass thxoo^ (ot lack of mA/eat, so that although this 
river is not more than forty leagues in length, we took ei^t 
whole days to descend it. We had veiy good hunting tbne. 

At last we arrived, on the 13th or 14th, at the &ase of 
Lake Erie, which appwed to us at first like a great sea, be- 
cause theie was a great south wind blowing at the time. 
There is perhaps no lake in the whole country- in which the 
waves rise so high, which happens because of its great depth 
and its great extent. Its length hes from east to west, and its 
north shore is in about 42 degrees of latitude. We proceeded 
throe days along this lake, seeing land continually on the 
other side about four or five leagues away, which made us 
think that the lake was only of that width ; but we were un- 
deceived when we saw that this land, that we saw on the 
other side, was a peninsula separating the lit tle bay in which 
we were from the great lake, whose limits cannot be seen 
when one is in the peninsula. I have shown it on the map I 
send you pretty nearly as I saw it. 

* Grand Biver of Ontario. 
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At the end of three days, during which we made only 21 
or 22 leagues, we found a spot which appeared to us so beauti- 
ful, with such an abundance of game, that we thought we could 
not find a better in which to pass our winter. The moment 

arrived we killed a stag and a hind, and again on the fol- 
lowing day two young stags. The good hunting quite deter- 
mined us to remain m this place. We looked for some favor- 
able spot to make a winter camp, and discovered a very 
pretty river^ at the mouth of wMch we eamped, until we 
should aeiMl woid to our Dutchman of the place we had 
choeem^ We sent accordingly two of our men to the place 
of the canoe^ who letumed at the end of a wedc, and tdd ua 
they had found the canoe but seen neither the Dutchman 
nor the Indians. This news trouUed us veiy much, not 
knowing what to decide. We thou^t we could not do better 
than wait in this place, which was very conspicuouSi and 
which they must necessaiily pass to go to find the canoe. 

We himted meanwhile and killed a considerable number 
of stag9, hindSy and roebucks, so that we began to have no 
longer any fear of leainng duzmg the winter. We smoked the 
meat of nine large animals in such a manner, that it could 
have kept for two or three years, and with this provision 
w^e awaited the winter ynth tranqnillity whilst hunting and 
naaking good provision of walnuts and chestnuts, which were 
there in great quantities. We had indeed in our g radian- 23 
or 24 minots* of these fruits, besides apples, plums and grapes, 
and alizes'' of which we had an abmidance during the autumn. 

I will tell you, by the way, that the Yme grows here only 
in sand, on the banks of lakes and rivers, but although it has 
no cultivation it does not fail to produce grapes in great 
quantities as large and as sweet as the finest of France. We 
even made wine of them, with which M. Dollier said holy mass 
all whiter, and it was as good as vin de Grave, It is a licavy, 
dark vAne like the latter. Only red grapes are seen hero, but 
in so great quantities, that wc found places where one could 
easily have made 25 or 30 hogsheads of wine. 

1 The exact site was identified in 1900 by the Ontario Historiod Sociefy, 

on Patterson's Creek, near Port Dover, Ontario. 

* I^e minot was equivalent to about a bushel and a quarter. 
•Gnnbcfriea. 
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I leave you to imagine whether we suffered in the midst 
of this abundance in the earthly Paradise of Canada; I call 
it 80, because there is assuredly no more beautiful region in 
all Canada. The woods are open, interspersed with beauti- 
ful rn(?adows, watered by rivers imd ri\Tilets filled with fish 
and beaver, an abundance of fruits, and what is more impor- 
tant, so full of game that we saw there at one time more than 
a himdred roebucks in a single band, herds of fifty or sixty 
hinds, and bears fatter and of better flavor than the most 
savoi^ pigs of France. In diort^ we may say that we passed 
the winter more comfortably than we ahoidd have done in 
Montieal. 

We stayed a f ortni^t on the lake shore waiting for our 
men ; bat seeing that we were at the beguming of November^ 
we thought they had certainly missed the way, and so we 
could do nothing dse than pray to GkNl for them. We could 
not pass the winter on the Is^e shore because of the high winds 
by which we should have been buffeted. For this reason we 
chose a beautiful spot on the bank of a rivulet, about a quarter 
of a league in the woods, where we encamped. We erected a 
pretty idtar at the end of our cabins where we had the hap- 
piness to hear holy mass three times a week without missing, 
with the consolation you may imagine of finding ourselves 
with our good God, in the midst of the woods, in a land where 
no European bad ever been. Monsieur Dollier often told 
us that that winter ought to be worth to us, as regards our 
eternal welfare, more than the best ten years of our life. We 
confessed often, received commimion as well. In short, we 
had our parochial mass, holidays and Sundays, with the 
necessary instructions; prayer evenino^ and morning, and 
every other Christian exercise. Orison wa^s offered with tran- 
quillity in the midst of this solitude, where we saw no stranger 
for three months, at the end of which our men wtiile hunting 
discovered a number of Iroquois coming to this place to 
hunt beaver. They used to visit us aud found us in a very 
good cabin whose construction they admired, and afterward 
they brought every Indian who passed that way to see it. 
For tfayat reason, we had built it in such a fashion that we oould 
have defended ouiaehres for a long time against these barbari-* 
ans^ if the desire had entered their minds to come to insult us. 
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The winter was very severe all over Canada in the year 
1669, especially in February, 1670. However, the deepest 
snow was not more than a foot, which began to cover the ground 
in the month of January, ivhilst at Montieal there is usually 
seen three feet and a half of it, which coveis the ground dur- 
ing four months of the year. I believe we should have died of 
cold, if we had been in a place where the weather was as severe 
as in Montreal. For it turned out that all the am were 
worthless, and we broke almost all of them ; so that, if tibe 
wood we were cutting had been frozen as hard as it is in Moa« 
trsal, we should have had no axes from the month of Januaxy ; 
for tiie winter passed off with all possible mildness. 

However, we could not help longing for the season of 
navigation, so as to get to the Fottawattamies at an early 
date, and that I mi^t be able to return this year to Montreal^ 
in order to send back to M. Dolli^ the thuigs he would re- 
quire in his mission. 

On the 23rd of March, Passion Sunday, we all went to the 
lake shore to make and plant a cross in memory of so long a 
sojourn of French mm as ours had boon. We offered our 
prayers there, and bocin*^ that where we were was ahnost 
clear of ice we resolved to set out on the 26th March, the day 
after Annunciation. 

But as the river by which we had gone to the place of our 
wintering was not so exposed either to the wind or sun as the 
lake, it was still entirely frozen, so that it was necessary to 
portage all our ba^age and our canoes as far as the lake, 
where we embarked after living in that place five months and 
eleven days. 

We made six or seven leagues that day, and were met by 
so heavy a wind that we had to stop and wait two days, dining 
which the wind continued so strong that, catching my canoe 
which my men had not taken care to fasten securely, it carried 
it out so far before we perceived it, that it was more than a 
good quarter of a league distant from the shore. Two men got 
into another canoe to go and rescue it, and actually reached 
it; but the violence of the wind came very near drowning 
them. Unable to manage their own canoe because of mine, 
which was playing at the sport of the wind and which they 
were unable to hold, thi^ were obliged to cut the line with 
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wbich they had attached it to their own, in order to save 
themseLves. The wind was off land, therefore it did not ap- 
pear to me very strong, so I thought they were letting the 
canoe go because they were not strong enough to bring it. 
I embuked accordingly with two men in the canoe tiiat re- 
mained to us. We were no sooner far enough out to be caught 
by the Tv-ind than we knew well there was no means of saving 
my canoe. So I was constrained to let it where the wind 
was carrying it and to get myself back to shore. 

This accident caused us a great deal of trouble, for I 
had a large quantity of baggage. M. Doliier, who was going 
for the purpose of establishing himself, had his two canoes 
very heavily loaded. So there we were, consulting what we 
should do. At length we decided to withdraw one man from 
each of the remaining canoes and to put my baggage in their 
places. Thus, of nine men remaining, we went five by land 
and two in each canoe until we should reach the one that had 
been given me. 

We reckoned on only two days' walking to reach it, so 
we made up our rninds to suffer hardship for one of them, for 
the land route was very bad, because of four rivers that had 
to be crossed and a numb^ of great gulches that the water 
from the snows and rains had scooped out in many places on 
its way to the lake— to say nothing of the difficulty there 
always is in walking in these woods, because of the obstruo- 
tioDS caused by the trees that fall from time to time, either 
from age or bSng uprooted by the impetuosity of the winds. 
We set out accordingly, and decided it was necessary, in order 
to cross the rivers that we had to pass, to go a good distance 
into the woods, because the farther the rivers run into the 
woods the narrower they are, and, indeed, one usually finds 
trees, which, haWng fallen in eveiy directi<m, form bridges 
over which one passes. 

We plunged then about four leagues into the woods, 
loaded with provisions, ammunition, and our blankets. We 
passed the first river easily by this method, but when we came 
to the second, far from stopping in the woods, it widened in 
the form of a marsh and flowed with great rapidity. There 
ip no safety in crossing; the rivers of this countn- by fording 
unless one knows them well, because there are a great many 
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quicksands, in which ono sinks so far that it is impossible io 
get out. This river seems very deep, us in reality it is. When 
we reached its bank we held a council as to what we should' 
do, and in the first place resolved to go on for some time 
longer towards its mouth, in order to cross it on a raft. 

Wc slept that night on the bank of this river, about two 
leagues from its mouth, and it was at this place that we 
heard towards the east voices that seemed to us to be of men 
calling to each other. We ran to the river bank to see if it 
was not our iiicn looking for us, and at the same time \\ e hfard 
the same voices on the south side. We turned our heads in 
that direction, but at last were undeceived, hearing them at 
the same time towards the west, which gave us to understand 
that it was the pheiKiiiieium oonuxKnily caUed the hunting of 
AiikuT* I have never heard it, nor have any of those who were 
of our ccnnpany, which was the reason we were decdved by it. 

Next day we arrived at the mouth of the river, which was 
veiy deep and rapid, and bordered on both sides by laige 
sabmerged meadows.^ Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
the crossing, we resolved to make a laft to take all five of us 
over. This conveyance is very dangerous, for it is noising 
but pieces of wood fastened together with ropes. We were 
an entire day preparing our wretched boat and putting it 
into the water, but that is the day we suffered most during 
our whole journey, for it siowed frightfully, with an ex- 
tremely cold northeaster, so that there fell in fourteen or fif- 
teen hours' time a good foot of snow. Notwithstanding this, 
as soon as the snow had ceased, we embarked on our machine 
the water up to mid-leg, and landed in a meadow more 
than 200 paces wide, which we had to cross, loaded as we were, 
in mud, water, and snow up to the middle. 

We piuBued our wa}^ aftonvard as far as the shore of the 
great lake of which I spoke Ix fuio, and, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, found it still quite hlled with floating ice, which 
made us think our people had not been able to set out upon it. 
We were by this time in Holy W eek, and xf^ry ^lad to suffer 
something at that season in order to confonn ourselves to our 
Lord; but we were afraid we should not succeed in rejoining 
our party before the approaching festival of Easter. 

* Identified by Coyne as Big Creek, Norfolk County, Ontario. 
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Meanwhile we went and awaited them on a ridge of sand, 
which joins the peiiiiisiila of Lake Erie to the mainland, and 
separatf^ the great from the httle Lake Erie. As they must 
necessarily make a portage over this ridge,^ we decided we 
could not uiiss them. We had no provisions left, and M. 
Dollier and myself had deprived ourselves of part of our share 
to give to our men, t^o that they might have more strength to 
go hmiting, and Cod \\illed that they should kill a sta^, which 
did us much honor, although it was veiy lean. 

We went and camped near the animal, and next day our 
men found us at this place^ where we met again with much 
joy, and reaolved not to leave the place until we liiould re- 
ceive the Easter aaeniment together, iduch we did with much 
coDfldlalioiL* 

On Tuesday alter Easter, we set out after heaiing holy 
maaSy and notwithstanding the ice ^diieh stOl lined the entire 
lake, we laimdied our canoes and proceeded, still five by land, 
for two dajB, to the place of the canoe. As the cold was stall 
very severe, the game was still in the depth of the woods and 
did not come towards the shore of the great lake. Thus we 
were short of meat, and were five or six days eating nothing 
but a little Indian com cooked in water. 

We arrived at last at the place where our pec^le had 
placed the canoe in question and we found it no longer there, 
because the Iroquois having come upon it during the winter, 
while hunting, had carried it off. I leave you to imagine 
whether we were embarrassed. We were without provisions, 
in a ven^ severe season, at a place where there was no means 
of obtaining any at the time, and without being able to get 
away for lack of canoes. We could do nothing else than 
rpcninmend the mailer to God and prepare for great misery 
and sulTering. We sent our people hunting for a day, and 
they did not see so much as one animal. We could not as yet 
strip bark to make a canoe, because the wood was not in sap, 
and w ould not become so for a month and a half, and we were 
unable to wait that time for want of provisions. 

In short, we were in this perplexity when one of our men, 
going in search of dry wood to put on the fire, came upon 

1 Now called Long Point Porta^; little Lake Erie was Long Point Bay. 
s Easter in 1670 fell on April 6. 
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the canoe that we wanted hidden between two large trees. 
The Indians had placed it on the other side of a river^ and 
hidden it so well that it was impossible to find it without a 
special providence of Clod. Everybody was delighted over 
this discover^" ; and although we were without provisions, we 
thought we were in a condition to reach some good hiuiting 
spot soon. And in fact at the end of one day's travel wc foinid 
. "ourselves in a ])la('e that appeared very suitable to put anirnals 
in and w here there was plenty of game. We stopped there 
in the thought that we should not die of hunger, there being 
always a certainty of killing game enough to keep body and 
soul together, whibfc tlie ot^n were off lodctng for eome 
ennoal* 

Our mea went hunting accordingly, and after missiDg 
thdr aim at a herd of moie than two hundred does that tbqr 
came upon, vented their wrath on a poor wolf, which they 
skinned and brought to camp, and which was just about to 

be put in the kettle, when one of our men on the look-out 
told us that he perceived on the other side of a little lake, on 
the shore of winch we were encamped, a herd of twenty or 
thirty does. We rejoiced at this news, and aftw we had ar- 
ranged a plan for securing them, they were surrounded from 
behmd so successfully that they were obliged to take to the 
water. They were immediately overtaken with the canoes, so 
that not a single one should have escaped if we had desired: 
but we selected those that s^peared to us the best, and killed 
ten, letting the rest ^j. 

We loaded ourselves in this place with fresh and smoked 
meat, and proceeded as far as a long point, which you will 
find marked on the map of Lake Erie.* We landed there on 
a beautiful sand beach on the east side of the point. We had 
made that day nearly twenty leagues, so we were all veiy 
much tired. That was the reason why we did not carry all 
our packs up on the high ground, but left them on the sand 
and carried our canoes up on the high groimd. 

Night came on, and we slept so soundly that a great north- 
east wind rk'mir, had tunc to agitate the lake with so much 
violence that the water rose six feet where we were, and carried 

» Probably Kettle Creek, of Kl-in County, Ontario. 
« Point Peleei of Essex County, Ontario. 
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away the packs of M. Dollier's canoe that were nearest the 
water, and would have carried away all the rest if one of us 
had not awoke. Astonished to hear the lake roaring so furi- 
ously, he went to the beach to see if the hs^gage was safe, 
and seeing that the water already came as far as the packs 
that were placed the highest, cried out tliat all wa^i lost. At 
this cry we rose and rescued the baggage of my canoe and of 
one of M. Dollier's. Pieces of bark were lifted to search 
along the river, but «n that could be saved was a keg of 
powder tlui;t floAted ; the rest was eanied away. Even the 
lead was earned away, or buried so deep in the sand that it 
could never be found. But the woist of all was that the en- 
tire altar service was lost We waited for the wind to go down 
and the waters to retirei in order to go and search along the 
water, whether some d^ris of the wreck could not be found. 
But aJl that waa found was a muaketoon and a small bag of 
clothes belonging to one of our men ; the rest was lost beyond 
recall. Even our provisi0iis were aU lost except what was in 
my canoe. 

This accident put it out of our power to have the aid of 
the sacraments or to administer them to the rest. So we took 
counsel together to know whether we ought to stop with some 

tribe to carr}^ on our mission there, or shoiild return to Montreal 
for another altar service, and othor p:oo(h necesssLvy to obtain 
pro^^sions, with a \dew to retuniing afterwards and estab- 
hshiiig ourselves in some spot, and this suggestion seemed to 
us the best. As the route to the Ottawas seemed to us al- 
most as short from the plaee where we were as the way we 
had come, and as we purposed to reach Sainte-Marie of the 
Sault, where the Ottawas assemble in order to descend in 
cornp)ariy, before they should leave, we thought we should 
descend with them more easily. Add to this, moreover, that 
we were better pleased to see a new country than to turn back. 

We pursued our journey aeeordlngly towards the ^^ est , and 
after making about 100 leagues on Lake Erie arri\'ed at the 
place where the Lake of the Hurons, otherwise called the 
Fresh Wator Sea of the Hurons, or Michigan, discharges into 
this lake. This outlet is perhi^ half a league in width and 
turns shaip to the northeast, so that we were almost retracing 
our path. At the end of dx leagues we discovered a place 
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that is veiy remarkable, and held in great vent ration by all 
the Indians of these countries, because of a stune idol that 
natui'e has fornied there. To it they say they owe their good 
luck in sailing on Lake Erie, when they cross it without ac- 
cident, and they propitiate it by sacrifices, presents of skins, 
provisions, etc., when they wish to embark on it. The place 
was full of camps of those who had come to pay their homage 
to this stone, which had no other resemblance to the figure 
of a man than what the imagination was pleased to give it. 
However, it was all painted, and a sort of face had been foimed 
for H with TemxiUioiL I leave you to ima^e whether we 
avenged upon this idol, which the Iroquois had strongly 
leconmiended us to honor, the loss of our chapel. We attril>> 
uted to it even the dearth of provisions from which we had 
hitherto suffered. la short, there was nobody whose hatred 
it had not incurred. I cmisecrated one of my axes to break 
this god of stone, and then having yoked our canoes together 
we carried the largest pieces to the middle of the river, and 
threw all the rest also into the water, in order that it might 
never be heard of again. God rewarded us immediately for this 
good action, for we killed a roebuck and a bear that very day. 

At the end of four leagues we entered a small lake, about 
ten leagues in length and almost as many in width, called by 
M. Sanson the Sfdt Water Lake, but we saw no sign of salt 
in this lake.^ 

We entered the outlet of Lake !Michi|?an, which is not a 
quarter of a league in width. At length, after ten or twelve 
leagues, we entered the largest lake in all America, called the 
Presh Water Sea of tlie Hurons, or in Algonkin, "Michigan." 
It is 660 or 700 leagues in circumference. We travelled about 
200 leagues on this lake, and were really afraid of being in 
w^ant of provisions because the animals of this lake appear 
Yevy improlific. However, God did not will that we should 
lack in His service ; for we were never more than a day with- 
out food. It is true that we happened several times to La\ e 

^NiooIaB SiBioii d'Abtwvilfe's nup of 1656 is hem velemd to. Like St. 
Clair was spoken of as "Salt Water Lake" horn die time of Champlain, pCMaBUy 

becauHP of a k?\owlcdgc of Mirhigfan salinea in the nei^hhnrhood. Tlie present 
name vism assigned by Father Hennepin, who padsed through thia lake August 
12, 1679, the f fite-day of Ste. Claiie. 
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nothing left, and to pass an evening and a morning \^ithout 
having anji^hing whatever to put in the kettle; but I did 
not see that anyone berame ciisoouraged or troubled on that 
account. For we were isu accublomed t-o see God aiding us 
mightily on these occasions, that we awaited with tranquiUity 
the effects of His bounty, in the thought that He who nour- 
ished so many baxbarians in these woods would not abandon 
His sen,'aiits. 

Although this lake is as large as the Caspian Sea, and 
much larger than Lake Erie, storms do not arise in it either so 
violent or so long, because it is not very deep. Thus in many 
places, after the wind has gone down, it does not require more 
than five or mx hours, whilst it will be neoessacy soinetaines to 
wait one or two days until Lake Erie is calmed down. 

We crossed this lake without any danger and entered 
the Lake of the Hurons,^ which communicates with it by 
four mouths, each of them neaify two leagues m width. At 
last we anived on the 25th May, the Day ci Pentecost, at 
Sainte-Marie of the Sault, the place where the Reva^end 
Jesuit Fathers have made their principal establishment for 
the missions of the Ottawas and neighboring tribes. They 
have had two men in their service since last year, who have 
built them a pretty fort, that is to say, a square of cedar posts 
twelve feet hi^ with a chapel and house inside the fort so 
that now they see themselves in the condition of not being 
dependent in any way on the Indians. They have a large 
clearing well planted, from which they ought to gather a 
good part of their sustenanro ; they are even hoping to eat 
bread there within two years from now. Before arriving here, 
we fell in with three canoes of Indians, ^vith whom we arrived 
at the fort of the Fathers. These men informed ils of the 
custom they had when they reached the fort, of saluting it 
with several gunshots, which we also did very gladly. 

We were received at this place with all possible charity. 
We were present at a portion of vespers on the day of Pente- 
cost, and the two following days. We received the communion 
with 80 much the more joy, inaiimuch as for nearly a month 
and a half we had not been able to enjoy this blessing. 

The fruit these Fathers are producing here is more for the 

* Georgian Bay. 
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French, who are here often to the nmnber of 20 or 25, than for 
the Indians; for although there are some who have been 
baptized, there are none yet that are good enough Catholics 
to be able to attend divine service, which is held for the 
French, who sing high mass and vespers on saints' days and 
Sundays. The Fathers have, in this connection, a practice 
which ieems to me rather extraordinary, which is, that they 
baptize adults not in danger of death, when they have mani- 
fested any good-will toward Christianity, before they are 
capable eitb^ d confessing or of attending holy mass, or 
keeping the other commandments of the Church ; so that at 
Pointe du Saint-Eq>rit, a place at the head of Lake Superior, 
where the remnant of the Hunms retired after the burning 
of their villages, the Father who pasaed the winter with them 
told me that although there was a large portion of them who 
had been baptized when the Fatheis had been amongst the 
Huronsi he hiad never 3ret ventured to say mass before them, 
because these people regard this service as jug^eiy or witch- 
craft. 

I saw no particular sign of Chnstianity amongst the In- 
dians of this place, nor in any other countr}^ of the Ottawas, 
except one woman of the nation of the Amikoues, who had 
been instructed former!}- at the French settlements, and who, 
being as she thought in danp;er of death, begged M. Dollier 
to have pity on her. He reminded her of her old instructions 
and the (jbli<^ati()ii she was under of confessing herself, if she 
had offended God since her last confession, a very long time 
before, and he confessed her with great testimonies of joy on 
both sides. 

When we were with the Fathers we were still more than 
300 leagues from Montreal, to which, however, we wished to 
proceed at once, in order to be able to return at an early day 
to some of the Ottawa tribes and winter there, and In the fol- 
lowing spring to go in search of the River Ohio and the races 
settled lliere, in order to carry the Gospel to them* 

We learned that two days previously a fleet of 30 Ottawa 
canoes had set out for Montr^li and that there was still an- 
other of Kilistinons which was to leave shortly. As we were 
not certain at what time the latter were to come, and knew, 
bendes^ the trouble there is in bdng obliged to follow Indians, 
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we judged it more convenient to look out for a guide to con- 
duct us to Montreal, because the routes are more difficult 
and toilsome than can be imagined. W'e succeeded in finding 
one at an expense of 25 or 30 ciov^tis' woith of goods, wliich 
we simply had to promise, so we took leave of Fathers d'Ablon 
and Marquette, who were then at this place, it being the 28th 
of May. 

Bitberto tlie countiy of the Ottowas had paand m my 
iiund, and in the minds of aU thoM in Can^^ 
there was a great deal of suffering for want of food. But I 
am so wen peisuaded of the eontiaiy that I know of no r^gioii 
in aU Canada where they are less in want of it. The nation 
of the Saulteaux, or in Algonkin WaouitikOungka Entaduakk 
or Qjibways, amongst whom the Fathers are established, live 
from the melting of the snows until the begmning of winter 
on the bank of a river nearly half a league wide and three 
leagues long, by which Lake Superior faUs into the Lake of 
the Hurons. Tlus river forms at this place a rapid so teem- 
ing with fish, called white fish, or in Algonkin attikamegue, 
that the Indians could easily catch enough to feed 10,000 
men. It is true the fishing is so difficult that only Indians 
can carrj' it on. No Frenchman has hitherto been able to 
succeed in it, nor any other Indian than those of this tribe, 
who are used to this kind of fishing from an early age. But, in 
short , this fish is so cheap that they give ten or twelve of them 
for four fingers of tobacco. Each weighs six or seven pounds, 
but it is so big and so deUcate that I know of no fish that ap- 
proaches it. Sturgeon is caught in this small river, close by, 
in aliundauce. Meat is so cheap here that for a pound of 
glass beads I had four minots of fat entrails of moose, which 
is the best morsel of the animal. This shows how nuiny these 
people kill. It is at these places that one gets a beaver robe 
for a fathom of tobacco, sometimes for a quarter of a pound 
of powder, sometimes for six knives, sometimes for a fathom 
of small blue beads, etc. This is the reason why the French 
go there, notwithstanding the fri^tful difficulties that are 
encountered. 

In gomg there from Montreal it is necessary to ascend a 
river^ in which thirty portages must be made in (nder to 

^ Ott&wa Riv^. 
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avoid a like number of falls or rapids, in which, if one ran them, 
he would meur tlie danger of loamg a thousaod lives. From 
tixiB river, which is as laiige as the Biver St. Lawrence, one 
passes, half hy land and half by water, the space of twenty- 
five or thirty leagues, to get to the lake of the NipisBmgs, 
from which one descends by French Biver, where there are 
four or five more waterfalls, to the Lake of the Hurons. 

The greatest difficulty is in descending; for if one does 
not know exactly where the landings are, to make the port- 
ages, he runs the risk of being swallowed up in the falls and 
perii^iing, to say nothing of the difficulty of the portages, 
which are generally amongst stones and gravel. One often 
ventures into the less difficult channels, in which if the man 
who steers the canoe or the man in front were to fail sometimes 
by the thickness of a silver crown to pass between rocks and 
wliirlpools that are found in these channels, the canoe would 
be wTecked or fill with water, and one would see himself 
ffwallowed up in places that look horrible. This is only too 
common, and a Jesuit brother who descended aftor us, wrecked 
his canoe in one of these channels ; and few c;inoes are seen 
belonging to Indians who havo made the Montreal trip which 
are not well patched. ( lod protected us so especially that no 
harm happened to us. although of forty-five or fifty portages 
that are made going up, we saved seventeen or eighteen coming 
down. However, we had a \ery good guide and men who 
were not novices in these channels. 

W'e urri\'ed at la^st at Montreal on the 18th of June, after 
twenty-two da^^s of the most fatiguing travelling that 1 ha\'e 
ever done in my life. Moreover, I was attacked towards the 
end of the journey with a tertian fever, which somewhat 
moderated the joy I should have had in arriving at Montreal, 
on seeing myself at last back in the midst of our dear Ixethren, 
if I had be^ in full health. We were received by eveiyboc^, 
and e^iecially by the Abb6 de Queylus, with demonstrations 
of particular kindness. We were looked upon rather as peiv 
sons risen from the dead than as common men. 

Everybody desired me to make the map of our journey, 
which I have done accuratdy enough ; however, I recognize 
latiier serious faults in it still, which I will conect when X 
have time. I send it to you such as it is, and beg you to have 
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tbe goodnees to accept it, because I have made it just now for 
you. I have inarked in it nothing but what I saw. Thus 
you will find only one side of each lake, sinoe their width is 
so great that one cannot see the other. I have made it as a 
marine chart, that is to say, the meridians, do not conveige 
near the poles, because I am more familiar with these mapa 
than with the geogiaphical ones, and, moreover, the former 
are commonly more exact than the others.^ 

* Faillon, HiMoire de la Cohnie Fmngaise en Canada, 111. 305 (1866), gives 
A leprodaetioD off tbb map and says that it is m Ibe Aidiivea de la Marine at 

Ftois. Farkman, La Salle, pp. 449-450, describes it. Harrisse, in his Notes 
9ur la Nouvelle France (1872), No. 200, says that he could not find it there, and 
it is not in De la Ronc^^^^'3 Catalogue of thv mantif'cripts of the Marine. There 
is a copy of it, made in I8o6 from tbe original at taria, in the Library of Parlia- 
BWBt at Ottnm. Tlifa ia fepiodgced and compaared ifidi other copies by James 
H. Coyne in 1^ ObMo Hiabxical SocielT's Poftn and Smd§, IV. 
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Seventeenth-century France had imperial ambitions. 
Louis XIV. and his great minister Ck)lbert aimed not only at 
domination in Europe, but at empire in North America. At 
the iimtigatiQn of the intendant, Jean Talons the royal court 
detenmned to lay daim to aU the territoiy discovefed by 
FVench enterprise and all the valleys traversed by French 
priests or traders, and to assert supremacy over all the aborig- 
ines dwelling therein. In the sununer of 1670 plans were 
set on foot for a pageant of possession to impress the Indian 
tribesmen, and to proclaim to the world the right of France to 
the great interior of the North American ContineaL 

The rite chosen was the Jesuit miflBion of Sanlt Ste. Marie^ 
the centre of misrioiuuy ent^rise In the Northwest, whose 
location at the head of the Great Lakes made it appropriate 
and commanding. Talon, newly returned from a vimt to 
France, brought orders for the arrangement of the pageant. 
The titular head of the expedition was a French soldier of 
fortime who had crossed to Canada on the same vessd with 
the intendant. Simon Francois Daumant, Sieur de St. Lusscm, 
owes his place in histoiy to the memoiy of this one event. 
Upon its condnrion he was sent with dispatches to the Kng, 
and never returned to the New World. 

The other chief actors in the pageant, however, were men 
of experience in Western exploration, and of skill in the man- 
agement of Indians. Nicolas Perrot, lately arrived at Que- 
bec (1670) after five years among the tribes around Green 
Bay, was chosen translator and IncSan agent for the expedi- 
tion; Louis Ji^et, socm to start on his famed voyage of dis- 
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covery, likewise accompanied Sieur de St. LusBon ; while at 
Sault Ste. Marie four Jesuits of great e3q[>erience in Indian 
affairs awaited the oort^. Contraiy to the usual custom 
of inland voyaging the expedition left Montreal in the autumn ; 

therefore the winter was passed at Manitoulin Islands, and 
in the early spring runners were sent out to ncjLify the North- 
ern tribes to come and participate in the proposed ceremony. 
Perrot himself went to Green Bay, whence he accompanied 
to the designated place chiefs of the Potawatomi, Menominee, 
Winnebago, and Sauk Indians— those of the other bay tribes 
attending cndy by proxy. Upon Perrot's arrival eariy in June 
at the Jesuits' house at the Sault, he found ddegates from 
fourteen different tribes assembled, awaiting the pleasure of 
the King's ambassador. 

In solemn conclave the ceremony took place in the lovely 
mid-June of the Northern lakes, beside the foaming waters 
of the straits, with dark pines and hemlocks standing atten- 
tive. St. LusBon, dad in the gorgeous uniform of a French 
officer of the seventeenth century, asoended a small height 
on which the cross and the arms of New France had been 
planted. Jesuits and voyageurs gathered around him while 
with bared head and flashing sword he announced the purpose 
of the concourse, amidst the h^iiins of ihr. missionaries, the 
whoops of the savages, and the salvos of musketry from all 
assembled. With quaint old mediaeval rites of twig and turf, 
the King's representative proclaimed thrice in a loud voice 
the annexation by the ''Most High, Most Mi^ty and Most 
Redoubtable Monarch Louis the XIV. of the Name, Most 
Christian King of France and Navarre" of all ( ountries dis- 
covered or to be discovered between the Northern, Western, 
and Southern Seas — a realm that in all its length and breadth 
included an empire many times the size and richness of the 
home land of Franee and Navarre. After the ceremony bad 
been carefiiUy eitplained to tilie aasembled Indians papm were 
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drawn up and signed by all the white men present. Father 
Allouez then arose and in fitting phrase adapted to Indian 

undeistanding declared to the assembled chidlains the great- 
ness and power of the sovereign under whose dominion they 
had passed. St. Lusson followed with a martial address, and 
the ceremony terminated with a huge bonfire^ which lighted 
the depths of the dork wilderness with its fitful g^eama— strange 
emblem of the brief sovereignty of Erance in the New World, 
that flamed so brightly for a time, and so quickly died away. 

There are three contemporaneous accoimts of the great 
pageant at Sault Ste. Marie. Of these the first is the official 
state paper or minutes of the ceremony. This was published in 
Pierre Margiy, D^c&uvertes et EtablissemerUs des Frangais dans 
VAmtriqae Sepievtrmmlc^ I. 9&-99. It appeared in English 
fonn in the New York CoUnwd Documentor IX. 803-^80i| from 
which it was reprinted in Tfuoonsm Histaricdl ColkcUom, 
XI. 26-28. TbiB records the names of the tribes whose r^ 
resentatives were present, and gives a r^sum6 of St. Lusson's 
speech and the signatures of the participants — the Jesuits, 
Perrot; and Jolliet, and the fifteen voyageurs and soldiers 
who accompamed the expedition. 

The second account is that of Nicolas Perrot in his 
Minunre, first published in France in 1868| fiist translated 
in fun in E. H. Blair^ Indian Tribes cf Vie Upper Mimssippi 
ond Great Lakes Region (Cleveland, 1911). Perrot relates 
how Talon enlisted his services for the expedition in the sum- 
mer of 1670, and describes the winter passed on Manitoulin 
Island where the Chippewa of the vicinity snared more than 
two thousand four hundred moose. He tells of his spring jour- 
ney to the Bay of Puans (Green Bay) partly by sledge and 
partly canoe, describes the aununoning of the tribes, and 
the departure of the delegation for Sault Ste. Mari^ gives 
a brief notice of the ceremony, and concludes in story-tellers^ 
fashion, ''After that, all those peoples rettuned to their re* 
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speetive abodes, and lived many yean without any tiouble 
in that quarter/' 

The third contemporary accouiit, which we have chosen 
to present here, is given by the Jesuit missionaries in part 
third of the Rehition of 1670-11)71. This was published in 
Paris at the Graxuoisy shop in 1672 ; the English translation 
that we reproduce ia foam Thwaitesy JemtU Relationaf IV. 
105-115. 
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Taking Possession, in ilic King's Name, of all the Countries 
Comnumly Jndvded under the Designation Ouiaouac. 

It is not our present purpose to describe this ceremony 
in detail, but morely to touch on matters relating to Chris- 
tianity and the welfare of our missions, which are going to 
be more flourishing than ever after what occurred to their 
advantage on this occasion. 

When Monsieur Talon, our intendant, returned from 
Portugdi, and after his shipwreck, he was commanded by the 
King to return to this country ; and at the same time received 
his Majesty's orders to exert himself strenuously for the 
^ablislmient of Christianity here, by aiding oin: missions, 
and to cause the name and the sovereignty of our invincible 
monarch to be acknowledged by even the least kno^\^l and the 
most remote nations. These commands, reinforced by the 
debigiid of the minister, who is ever equally alert to extend 
God's glory, and to promote that of his King in every land, 
were obeyed as speedily as posdble. Monflieur Tdon had no 
Booiifir landed than he oonMerod means for insaring the buo- 
oesB of these plansy ehooeing, to that end, Sieur de Saint Lua- 
Bcsa, whom he eotnmiaBioped to take poflseasioni in his place 
and in his Majesty's name, of the territories lying beUveen 
the east and &e west, from Montreal as far aa the South 
Sea, oovering the utmost eictent and range posmble. 

For this purpose, after wintering on the Lake of the Hu- 
rons, Monsieur de Saint Lusaon repabed to Sainte Marie du 
Sauit eaiiy in May of this year, 1671. First, he summoned 
the surrounding tribes living within a radius of a hundred 
leagues, and even more ; and they responded through their 
ambasradois, to the number of fourteen nations. After mak- 
ing all necessary preparations for the successful issue of the 
whole undertaking to the honor of France, he began, on June 
fourth' of thn same year, with the most solemn ceremony 
ever observed in these r^ons. 

tThis day is inccmet; aeonding to tiie oSldil nunutn IImi fflgwamwy 
ooenired on Jane 14, 1071. 

317 
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For, when all had assembled in a great public council^ 
Bud a height had been chosen well adapted to his purpose, 
overlooking, as it did, the village of the people of the Sault, 
be caused the Cross to be planted there, and then the King's 
standard to be raised, with all the pomp that he could devise. 

The Cross was publicly blessed, with all the ceremonies 
of the Church, by the superior of these missions ; and then, 
when it had been raised from the ground for the piirpose of 
planting it^ the Vexilla^ wa.s sung. Many Frenchmen there 
present at the time joined in this hyTTin. to the woridGr and 
delight of the assembled savages ; while the whole company 
was filled with a common joy at the sight of this glorious 
standard of Jesus Christ, which seemed to have been raised 
SO high only to rule over the hearts of all these poor peoples. 

Then the French escutcheon, fixed to a cedar pole, was 
also erected, above the Cross; while the ExaudiuV^ was 
sung, and prayer for his Majesty's sacred person v> as offered 
in that far-away comer of the world. After this, Monsieur de 
Saint Lusson, obseiviiig all the forms customary on such 
occasions,' took possession of those regions, while the air 
resounded with repeated shouts of "Long live the King!" 
and with the dischai^e of musketiyi to the delight and as- 
toniflihfnent of all those peoples, who had sefrar seen aiQfliliiiig 
of thekmd. 

After this confused uproar of voices and muskets had 
ceased, perfect sflence was imposed iqxm the whole 
blage; luul Father Qaade Mouez b^gan to eulogise the Ejiig» 
in order to make aU those nations understand what sort of a 
man he was whose standard th^ beheLd, and to whose sover- 

^Thia liymii, FmBu Afyit PnitwU, nom a part of tib B/oausa Bieviaiy. 
yna ^Titten by Venantius Fortunatus in die latter part of fbe dxdi eentiny. 

•The t^'entleth PsaJm. 

■According to the official minutes tliese customary ceremonies consisted 
in shouting aloud three times, "In the name of the Most High, Most Mighty 
and Most Redoubtable Mboaicli Lotna, die Fouiteendi of tiie Name, Bfott 
Christian King of France and Navarre, we take possession of the said place of 
St. Marie of the Falls as well as of Lakes Huron and Superior, the island of 
Caientonon nVTanitonlin) and of all other countries, rivers, lakes and tributaries, 
contiguous and adjacent th^unto, as well diacoverod as to be diaoovoed, which 
are bounded on the one side by the Northern and Western Seas and on the oilier 
side by the South Sea Including all its length and breadth ; Raising at eadi of 
the said thiee times a sod of earth wfailat ciying Vim Is Any." 
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dgnty fhey were that day sabimttaiig. Beiog well versed in 
tl^ tongue and in their waya, he was bo sacMsful in adi^t- 
ing himself to their comprehenston as to give them such an 
opinion ol our incomparable monaich's greatness that they 
have no words with which to express their thou^^ts upoa the 
subject. 

"Here is an excellent matter brought to your attention, 
my brothers/' said he to them, "a great and important 
matter, which is the cause of this council. Cast your eyes 
\ipon the Cross raised po high above your heads : thoro it 
was that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, making himself man 
for the love of men, was pleased to be fastened and to die, 
in atonement to his Eternal Father for our sins. He is the 
master of our lives, of Heaven, of Earth, and of Hell. Of 
Him I have al\\ a} s spoken to you, and His name and word I 
have borne into all these countries. But look like\\ise at that 
other post, to which are affixed the armorial bearingis of the 
great captain of France whom we call King. He Hves be- 
yond the sea ; he is the captain of the greatest captains, and 
has not his equal in the world. All the eayitains you have 
ever seen, or of whom you have ever heard, are mere children 
compared with him. He is like a great tree, and they, only 
like little plants that we tread under foot in walking. You 
know about Onnontio, that famous captain of Quebec. You 
know and feel tiiat he Is the Umr of the Jioqams, and that 
his very name makes them tremble, now that he has laid 
waste their oountiy and setfire totiieir villages. Beyond the 
sea there are ten thousuul Onnontios like mm, who are only 
the soldieiB of that great captain, our Qieat King, of whom I 
am speaking. When he says, 'I am going to war/ ail obey 
him ; and those ten thousand ciytains raise companies of a 
hundred soldiers each, both on sea and on land. Some em- 
baik in ships, one or two himdred in number, like those that 
you have seen at Quebec. Your canoes hold only four or five 
men, or, at the very most, ten or tweiv& Our ships in France 
hold four or five hundred, and even as mai^ as a thousand. 
Other men make war by land, but in such vast numbers that, 
if drawn up in a double file, they would extend farther than 
from here to Mississaqueiik,^ although the distance exceeds 

^TIm pntKtt t uhnd of Mftri imi*. 
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twenty leagues. When he attacks, he is more teiiible than 
the thunder: the earth trembles, the air and the sea aie set 
on fire by the dischai^e of his cannon ; while he has been seen 
amid his squadrons, all covered with the blood of his foes, 
of whom he has slain so many with his sword that he does not 
count their scalps, but the rivers of blood which he sets flow- 
ing. So many prisoners of war does he lead away that he makes 
no arnount of them, Intting them go about whither they 
to sliow that he does not fear them. No one now dares make 
war upon him, all nations beyond the sea having most sub- 
missively sued for peace. From all parts of the world people 
go to listen to his words and to admire him, and he alone 
decides all the affairs of the world. ^Vhat shall I say of his 
wealth? You count yourselves rich when you have ten or 
twelve sacks of com, some hatchets, glass beads, kettles, or 
other things of that sort. He has towns of his own, more in 
number than you have people in all these countries five hmidred 
leagues around ; while in each town there are warehouses con- 
taining enough hatchets to cut down all }'our foreats, kettles 
to cook all your moose, and glass beads to fill all your cabins. 
His house is longer than from here to the head of the Sault/' 
that is, more tiiaa half a league, ''and higher than the tallest 
of your trees ; and It oontaans more f amftoi than the laiigest 
of your yillages can hold." 

Hie Father added much more of this sort, which was re* 
cehred with wonder by those people, who were all astomshed 
to hear that there was any man on earth so great, rich, and 
powerful. 

Following Hob speech, Monsieur de Saint Lusson took 
the word, and stat^ to them in martial and eloquent Ian- 
g^age the reasons for which he had summoned them, and 
especially that he was sent to take possesdon of that region, 
to receive thom under the protection of the great King whose 
panegyric they had just heard, and to form thenceforth but 
one land of their territories and ours. The whole ceremony 
was closed ^nth a fine bonfire, which was lipjhted toward eve- 
ning, and around which the Te Deum was sung to thank God, 
on behalf of those poor peoples, that they were now the sub- 
jects of 80 great and powerful a monarch* 
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FiiOM the days of Champlain the thoughts of the founders 
of New France had been haunted by the mystery of the 
Mississippi. Its discovery was the burning question of the 
day, and the successful accomplishment of that discovery 
has been ascribed to many of the early explorers. Nicolet is 
supposed to have visited vestwaid-flowiDg stxeams that led 
ulttmatdy to the Musissippi. Radisson no doubt crosBed the 
great river somewhm in its upper reaches. Perrot, before 
the vo}'age of Marquette, was cognizant of its existence. La 
Salle, after leaving Dollier de Casson and Galin6e at the head 
of Lake Ontario in 1669, may have ventured as f ar aa the 
mouth of the Ohio. Allouez, in the same year, first mentioned 
the Mifi8i8siiq[>i its present name. \l^tever these earli^ 
e3cplorei8 may have accomplished, the first reoorded voyage on 
the Mississippi is that of JoUiet and Marquette, who among 
then- contemporaries stood accredited as the discoverers of the 
great river. 

By 1673, the year of their dcjmrture, the time was ripe 
for a definite voyage of discovery. From Indian descriptions 
and the vague suggestions of early travellers and traders, all 
New France believed in the existence of a great river draining 
to the west or south, b^nd the rim of the Great Lakes. 
Expectation of inmiediate access to the South Sea had diminr 
ished, and a route to China was less eagerly sought than a 
vast new hinterland to explore and occupy. 

Count de Frontenac, who in 1672 came to New France as 
vice-regent for Louis XIV., had the imperial imagination of 
the great ftochmen of his time. The pageant of St lAisson, 
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at the outlet of the greatest of the Great LakeB, was to his 
mmd a prophecy to be fulfilled by the annexation of the great 
interior valleys stretching norths «est| and south, whose only 
boundaries should be the oceans, and wboee perpetual sover- 
eign diocdd dwdl in Franoe. True, the Spaniards were some- 
where in this vast domain, but just where no one knew, and 
Frontenac cared little, since Louis XIV. was already planning 
to annex their crown to his own. 

The road that led to the great river was well known to 
Canadians. Penot had traded up and down its length as 
far as the Mascoutm village; Allouea and Dablon had several 
times mounted the rapids of tiie lower Fox and gone far on 
the way to the portage ; it only remained to choose qualified 
voyagers and prepare Ihem for the journey. The choice fell 
upon Louis Jolliet, partly perhaps because of his Canadian 
birth^ certainly because of his successful journey of 1668-1669, 
as nairated in Galin^e above, and his connection with St. 
Luaaon m the pageant of X671. With all such enteipiises it 
was customaiy tiuit a priest should be associated. Hiat the 
gentle Jacques Maiquette was chosen for this misaion seems 
to have been a response to his longing "to obtain from God 
the grace of being able to \4sit the nations who dwell along 
the MisaLssippi River/' of which he had heard so frequently 
in his northern missions of Bt. E^iit de Qiequam^on and St. 
Ignace de Michilimackinac. 

Marquette seems to have been one of those gifted bangs 
to wham the satisfaction of desiies is granted, because in 
themselves the desires are so pure and altruistic. Bom at 
Laon (1637), he cherished from childhood ideals of a reUgious 
life. Entering the Jes\iit order in 1654, his longing to be sent 
to a foreign mission was gratified by a voyage to Canada in 
1666. Thence he was detailed in 1669 to replace Allouez .on 
the shores of the Cheqimmogon Bay. Two years later he 
followed his neophytes to Mackinac, where upon the northern 
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side of the strait he built the miflsioii of St. Ignace. Thence 
he set forth for the Mississippi jouniqr, never to return to his 
northem home, but to obtain his last and final rah to die a 
marfyr to the cause he loved. 

The accident of the loss of the journals of Jolliet made 
those of his fellow discoverer doubly valued, and secured his 
fame forever. The story is a pleasant one, of gentle rivers, 
wide landsci4)€s, fri^dly Indians lor the most part— an un- 
eventful chronicle save for tiie vast significance of the die- 
coveiy. Although perhaps the courage required for the voy- 
age has been m^gjeoAed, it Is certain that tibe Indians tiied 
to difwnade the traveDers by tales ol fierce enemies and horrid 
monstere. Instead, however, were only timid savages pa<;ified 
or reassured by the powerful calumet, and painted dragons 
on the \ngh cliffs that frowned a,s the canoes slipped by. Still 
more to be dreaded, once familiar shores were left behind, had 
been unknown rapids and falls, which, however, proved to be 
afanost nan-exiBtent, lost in the full cunent of the onwaid- 
movipg stream. The wide entiances of the two great tribu- 
taries—the Missouri and Ohio— were located and mapped; 
and finally at the Arkansas village, when the course of the 
great stream had been clearly determined as descending to 
the Mexican Gulf, the return jouniey was beg;iin. Continued 
along the Illinois River, past the Kaskaskia Indian village, and 
over the Des Plain es<Chicago portage, skirtmg the western 
shore of Lsike Michigan to Stuigeon Bay, the momentous 
voyage ended, the last of Sqitember, at the miamon house at 
DePere. 

Thence Jolliet hastened to report to the governor at Que* 
bee, while Father Marquette among his trusted and eager 
friends set himself to wilting the story of the journey which 
we here present. 

The autograph manuscripts of his account of his two voy- 
ages were kept for a century and a half in the Jesuit convent 
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at Montreal. An abridged form of Marquette's journal was 
early sent to Paris and published there in IbSl by Melchis^dec 
Thdvenot in his Recueil de Voyages. The Catholic historian 
John G. Shea first made known to historians the original 
manuscripts, publiBhing them with an Engjlish translation in 
1852. Sevml other editions Mowed, until in 1899 Dr. 
R. O. Thwaites in JesttU RdaHons cmd AUied Documents, 
LIX., printed the definitive edition from the original docu- 
ments, lent him by their custodian Father Arthur E. Jones of 
St. Mary's College, Montreal. We reprint from this edition, 
LIX. 87-163, the record of the MissisBippi voyage; that of 
the final voyage follows. 
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THE MISSISSIPPI VOYAGE OF JOLLIET AND 

MARQUETTE, 1673 

0/ the first Voyage made by Father M arquette toward New Mexico, 
and how the Idea thereoj wa& ctmcemd^ 

The Fatiier had long premeditated this undertaking, in- 
fluenced by a meet ardent de8u« to extend the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, and to make hun known and adored by all the 
peoples of that country. He saw himself, as it were, at the 
door of these new nations whm, as early as the year 1670, he 
was laboring in the mission at the Point of St. Esprit, at the 
extronily of Lake Superior, among the Outaouacs;* he even 
saw occasionally various persons belonging to these new peo* 
pies, from whom he obtained all the information that he could. 
This induced him to make several efforts to commence this 
undertaking, but ever in vain ; and he even lost all hope of 
succeeding therdn, when God brought about for him the fol- 
lowing opportunity. 

In the year 1673, Monsieur the Count de Frontenac, our 
governor,' and Monsieur Talon, then our intendant, recog- 
nizing; the importance of this discover}^ — either that they 
rni^ht seek a pas^^ag^e from here to the Sea of China, by the 
river that discharges into the Vermillion, or California Sea; 
or because they desired to verify what has for some time been 

'This introduction was written by Father Claude Ddblon, superior of the 
muaion. 

■For this mission, see Allouez's narrative, pp. 116-118, ante. Marquette 
fluperaeded the former at T>a Pointc du St. Esprit in the autumn of 1669. 

•Louis de Ruade, Count de FrontniJic, was the gjfatest governor of New 
France during the seveateentli century. Born in 1620, he entered the army at 
theageofjBfteen, and iras in active servim for many In 1072 be was sent 

to Canada as govenKMSgeneral. Recalled ten years later because of dissensions 
with the Jesuits, he was ac'^in in 1689 9m\ to -Tnve the colony from (irstnirtion 
by the IrcKiuois. In 10?M> lu inv}ul«Ml tlu ir Lerritor>', comp< ll< <l (liem to peac^ 
and returned triumphant. He died at Quebec, November 2^, ibUS. 

327 
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said conceming the two kingdoms of Theguaio and Quiviia/ 
which border on Canada, and in which numerous gold mines 
are reported to exist — these gentlemen, I say, appointed at 
the same time for this iindertaking Sieur Jolyet, whom they 
considered very fit for so great an enterprise ; and they were 
well pleased that Father Marquette should be of the party. 

Ttiey were not mistaken in the choice that they made of 
Sieur Jolyet, for he is a young man, bom in this countr}% who 
possesses all the qualifications that could be desired for such 
an undertaking. He has ex]x^rience and knows the languages 
spoken in the country of the Outaouacs, where he has passed 
several years. He possesses tact and prudence, which are the 
chief qualities neoeasaiy for the saeceflB ci a voyage as danger- 
ous as it is difficult. Finally, he has the courage to dread 
nothing where everything is to be feared* Gonsequently, he 
has fulfilled aU the expectations entertained of him; and if, 
after having passed througji a thousand daagersy he had not 
unfortunatdy been wrecked in the vety hflobor, his canoe 
having upset below Sault St. LouySi near Montreal, where he 
lost both his men and his papers, and whence he esci^)ed only 
by a sort of nuracle, nothmg would have been left to be de- 
sued in the success of his voyage. 

Section 1. DepaHwre cf Father Jaeqi^ 

oovery of the Qreai Rofer caUed by the Saoagea Miesisipi, 
uhieh leada to New Mexico, 

The feast of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin^ — whom I have always invoked since I have been in 
this country of the Outaouacs, to obtain from God the grace 
of being able to \isit the nations who dwell along the Mis- 
sisipi River — ^was jirecisely the day on which Monsieur Jollyet 
arrived with orders from Monsieur the Count de Frontenac, 

*Tlie reference is to mxteenth-oentuiy Spanish accounts of explorations 
north from Mexico. Tlieguaio or Tiguex was a pueblo of New Mexico ; see, in 
the present series, in the volume entitled Spcmish Exploreu in the Sotdhem Untied 
Slaie9, 1628-1643, Mr. Frederick W. Otdge's aditioii of tiw Jowiup cf Conmaio, 

pp. 312-324. Quivira was the region sought by Coronado (Southern Kansas) ; 

Und., p. 337, noto. See al^o thr Nrw Mpxiro section of Professor Herbert E. 
Bolton's Spini.^h Exploraium In thr Souihwe^, 1542~17O0« in the Same series. 
■ Thia feast fsdis on December 8. 
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our governor, and Monsieur Talon, our intendant, to accom- 
plish this discovery vdih me. I was all the more delicrhted at 
this good news, since I saw that my plans were aljout to be 
accomplished ; and since I found myself in the blessed neces- 
sity of expoang my life for the salvation of all these peoples, 
and especially of the Ilinois, who had very urgently entreated 
me, when I was at the Point of St. Esprit, to carry the word of 
God to their country. 

We were not long in preparing all our equipment, although 
we were about to begin a voyage, the duration of wliich we 
could not foresee. Indian com, with some smoked meat, con- 
stituted all our provisions; with these we embarked— Men- 
deur Jollyet and myself, with five me&— m two baik caaoeSi 
fully resolved to do aikd suffer every thing far so glonous an 
imdertakiDg. 

Acooidmgly, on the 17th day of May, 1673, we started 
from the mission of St. Ignace at Michilimakinac, where I 
then was.' The joy that we felt at being sdeeted for this 
expedition animated our courage, and rendered the labor of 
jMuidling from morning to night agreeable to us« And be- 
cause we were going to seek unknown countries, we took 
eveiy precaution in our power, so that, if our undertaking 
were hasardous, it should not be foolhardy. To that end, 
we obtained all the information that we could from tiie sav- 
ages who had frequented those regions; and we even traced 
out from their reports a map^ of the whole of that new coun- 
iry ; on it we indicated the rivers which we were to navigate, 
the names of the peoples and of the ])laccs through which we 
were to pass, the course of the great river, aud the direction 
we were to follow when we reached it. 

Above all, T placed our voyage under the protection of 
the Blessed Virgin Immaculate, promising her that, if she 
granted us the favor of discovering the great river, I would 

* The mission of St Ignaoe, founded by liarquette in 1671, was on the 
north shore of the Straits of Maddnac It was matntaineH throughout the 
seventeenth centuiy. ^See Thwaitea^ "Hie Stoiy of Mackinac,'' in Wis. Hui, 

cdu,, XIV. 1-ie. 

*TliiB mapy wliidi Is pmtrvtd with l&iquetto's Btt&weript in St Idjuy's 
College, IfoBtnalf was dnvm, as Marquette says, from Indian infonnatioa 
tx'fore the voyage was undertaken. See "Marquette's Map" in Wi$, Bid, 8oe* 
Froceedmgtt 1906, pp. 183-193. 
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give it the name of the Conception, and that I would also make 
the first mission that I should establish among those new j ieo- 
ples, bear the same name. This I have actually done, among 
the Uinois.* 

Section 2. The. Father vmts, in passing, the Tribes of the FoUe 
Amine. Whut thai Folic Avolne is. He entrrs the Bay des 
Puanis; some Particulars about that Bay, aarrives 
among the Fire Nation, 

Wj^ all these pieeatitioDfly we joyfully plied our paddles 
on a poitum of Lake HurhIi on that of tlie HiniHS and the 
Bay des Puante. 

The first nation that we came to was that of the FoUe 
Avoine.' I entered their river, to go and viisit these peoples 
to whom we have preached the Goepdi for several yearsy in 
consequence of which, there are several good ChristiaDS among 
them. 

The wild oat, whose name they bear because it is found in 
their country, is a sort of grass, which grows naturally in the 
small rivers with muddy bottoms, and in swampy places. 
It greatly resembles the wild oats that grow amid our wheat. 
The eacB grow upon hollow stems, jointed at intervals ; they 
emerge from the water about the month of June, and continue 
growing imtil they rise about two feet above it. The grain is 
not Ijircror than that of our oats, but it is twice as long, and 
the meal tliorpfrom is much more abundant. The savages 
gather and prepare it for food as follov.^^. In the month of 
September, which is the suitable time for the har\'est, they 
fzo in canoi s through these fields of vd\d oats; they shake its 
ears into the canoe, on both sides, as they pass through. The 
grain falls out easily, if it be ripe, and they obtain their supply 
in a short time. But, in order to clean it from the straw, 
and to remove it from a husk in which it is enclosed, they dry 

ille name "Coooeption'' for the Miaaissippi appears only on the map 
drawn by Marquette befofe the voyage. The name applied to the Dlinoia mia- 
sion persisted— it was known thfoughout its eriatence as the IGaaioD of Iht Im- 
maculate Conpeption. 

* The French name for the Meaomioee tribe, for whom see p. 76» note 1, 
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it in the smoke, upon a wooden grating, under which they 
maintain a slow fire for some days. When the oats are thor- 
oughly diy, they put them in a skin made into a bag, thrust it 
into a hole dug iu the ground for this purpose, and tread it 
with their feet—so long and so \dgorously that the grain sepa- 
rates from the straw, aiid is very easily winnowed. After this, 
they pound it to reduce it to flour, or even, without pomiding 
it, they boil it in water, and season it with fat. Cooked in 
this fashion, the vnld oats bave almost as delieate a taste as 
rice lias when no better seasoning is added,^ 

I told these peoples of the FcQe Avoine of my design to go 
and discover those ranote nations, in order to teaeh them the 
mysteries of our holy ielig(oiL They were greatly suiprised 
to hear it, and did their best to dissuade me. Thqr r^re- 
sented to me that I should meet nations who never show 
mercy to strangers, but break their heads mthout any cause ; 
and that var was kindled between various peoples who dwelt 
upon our route, which exposed us to the further manifest 
danger of lacing killed by the bands of warriors who are ever 
in the field. They also said that the great river was very 
dangerous, when one does not know the difficult places; that 
it was full of horrible monsters, which devotired men and 
canoes together; that there was even a demon, who was 
heard from a groat distance, who barred the way, and g^val- 
lowed up ail who ventured to approach him ; finally that the 
heat was so exc^ve in those countries that it would inevi- 
tably cause our death. 

I thanked them for the good advice that they gave me, 
but told them that I could not follow it, because the salva- 
tion of souls was at stake, for which I would be delighted to 
give my life ; that I scofifed at the alleged demon ; that we 
would easily defend ourselves against thotie marine monsters ; 
and, moreover, that we \s ould be on our guard to avoid the 
other dangers with which they threatened us. After making 
them pray to God, and giving them some instruction, 1 sepa- 
rated from them. Embarking then in our canoes, we arrived 

* Marquette's description of the wild rice (zizania aquatica) is very acctir- 
ate. Tt formed an important article of food for Wisconsin tribesmen and is still 
harvested in inland lakes. See A. E. Jenks, "Wild Rice Gatherers ol the Upper 
Uke^" in U. S. Buiw of Ethnology Report, XIX. 1072/. 
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flborily afterwaid at the bottom of tbe Bay des Pbants, where 
oar Fathers labor auccearfully for the oonvenum of theee 
peoples, av& two thousand of vrham they have bi^ytiied while 
they have been there. 

This bay bears a name whidi has a meaning not so ofifeiH 
sive in the language of the savages; for they caU it la Baye 
SalU^ rather dan Bay des Puans, althou^ with them this 
is ahnost the same and this is also the name which they give 
to the sea. This led us to make veiy careful researches to 
ascertain whether there were not some salt-water springs in 
this quarter, as there axe among the Hiroquois, but we found 
none. We conclude, therefore, that this name has been given 
to it on account of the quantity of mire and mud which is 
swn there, whence noisome vapors constantly arise, causing 
the loudest and most continual thunder that 1 have ever heard. 

The bay is about thirty leagues in <lepth and eight in 
width at its mouth ; it narrows gradually to the bottom, where 
it is easy observe a tide which has its regular ebb and flow, 
almost like that of the sea. This is not the place to inquire 
whether these are real tides; whether they are due to the 
wind, or to bome other cause; whether there are winds, the 
precursors of the moon and attached to her suite, which con- 
sequently agitate the lake and give it an apparent ebb and 
flow whenever the moon ascends aljove the horizon. What I 
can ]jositivcly state is, that, when the water is veiy calm, it 
is easy to observe it rising and falling according to the course 
of the moon ; although I do not deny that this movement 
may be caused by veiy remote winds, which, pressing on Hie 
middle of the I&b, cause the edges to rise and fall in the 
manner which is visible to our eyes.' 

We left this bay to enter the river that discharges into it; 
it is veiy beautiful at its mouth, and flows gently ; it is fidl of 
bustards, ducks, teal, and other buxls, attracted thither by 
the wild oats, of which they are veiy fond. But, after ascend- 
ing the river a short distance, it becomes very difficult of 
passage, on account of both the currents and the shaip rocks, 
which cut the canoes and the feet of those who are obliged 

>SaIt Bay. 

*T1u« phMMinenon m noted by many tarfy tiwrdlcn. Tb» ladm in. 
the Gmt Lakes are small, but notioeabla at certain pointa. 
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to drag them, especially when the waters are low. Neverthe- 
we Buccefisfully paissed those rapids ; and on approaching 
Machkoutens, the Fire Nation, I had the cuiiosity to drink 
the mineral waters of the river that is not far from that vil- 
lage.* I also took time to look for a medicinal plant which 
a savage, who knows its secret, showed to Father Alloues 
with many ceremonies. Its root is employed to counteract 
snake-bites, God having been pleased to give this antidote 
against a poison which is veiy common m these countries. 
It is very pungent^ and tastes 10ce powder when erushed with 
the teeth ; it must be masticated and placed upon the bite 
inflicted bgr the snake. The reptile has bo great a honor of 
it that it even flees from a peison who has nibbed Imnself 
withit. The idant bean several stalks, a foot high, with rather 
bng leaves; and a white flower, whidi greatly resembles the 
waMower.* I put some in my canoe, in order to examine 
it at leisure whfle we continued to advance toward Maskou- 
tens, where we amved on the 7th of June. 

poMee^ Am between <he Faiher and (he SanngeB* The 
Fren/dk hegm to emUsr a New and Unknown Caumby, and 
arrive at MieaisipL 

Here we are at Maskoutens.'* This word may, in Algon- 
quin, mean "the Fire Nation," which, indeed, is the name 
given to this tribe. Here is the limit of the discoveries which 
the French have made, for they have not yet gone any farther. 

This village consists of three nations who have gathered 
there — ^Miamis, Maskoutens, and Kikabons. The former are 
the most civil, the most liberal, and the most shapely. They 
wear two bng locks over their ears, whidi give them a pleas- 
ing appearance. They are regarded as warriom, and rardy 

* For the location of this sprinf; and illu.-tratioa of it"? present condition 
see Wig. Hist. 6oc. Froceedings, 190ti, p. 16S. It was southeu^^t of the present 
town of Beriiii, in Green Lake County, Wwcmwan. 

* Sufficient indications an not given by Hibanqoetto to enable botanists to 
identify this plant, vliidi may be one of several "snake loots" foond in this 
inanity. 

* This village was located not iai from tbe spring mentioned above. See 
Pcffotfa d escrip tion, anie, pp. M-68. 
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imdeitake expeditums without being successful. They axe 
very docfle, sad listen quietly to vlwt is said to them ; and 
they appearal so eager to hear Father Alloues when he in- 
strocted them that they gaye him but little rest, eveu duiine 
the n^t* The Maakoutens and Eikabous are ruder, and 
seem peasants in cQmparisoii with the others. As baric for 
making cabiua is scarce in this country, they use rushes; 
these serve them for making walls and roofs, but do not afford 
them much protection against the winds, and still less against 
the rains when they fall abundantly. The advantage of 
cabins of this kind is, that they make packages of them, and 
easily transport them wherever they yriatx, while they are 
hunting.* 

When I visited them, I was greatly consoled at seeing a 

handsome Cross erected in the middle of the village, and 
adonipfl with many whitn skins, red belts, and bows and ar- 
rows, whicli these good })eo{)le had offered to the p;reat Man- 
itou (this is tlie name whicli ihey give to God). They did this 
to thank him for having had pity on them during the winter, 
by gi\ing them an abundance of game when they most dreaded 
famine.* 

I took pleasure in observing the situation of this village. 
It is beautiful and very pleasing ; for, from an eminence upon 
which it is placed, one beholds on every side prairies, extend- 
ing farther than the eye can see, interspersed with groves or 
with lofty trees. The soil is very fertile, and yields much In- 
dian com. The savages gather quantities of plums and grapes, 
wherewith much wine could be made, if desired. 

No sooner had we arrived than we, Monsieur Jollyet and 
I, assembled the elders together; and he told them that he 
was sent by Monsieur our governor to discover new countries, 
while I was sent by God to illumine them with the light of 
the holy Giospel. He tdd them that, moreover, the sovereign 
Master of our lives wished to be known by aU the nations; 
and that in obeying His will I feared not the death to which 

^ The rushes are woven into mats whicli arc easily rolled u^) and transported. 

'This cross is suppos^xl by some commentators to have been the symbol 
of a "Medicine" society among the Indians. It seems more natural to regard 
it as the aign of AUouea'a mnncMi, iribidi tiie Btqpenrtitioiis savages reganfed as a 
"manitou." 
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I exposed m5rself in voyages so perilous. He infonned them 
that we needed two guides to show us the way ; and we gave 
them a present, by it a.sking them to grant us the guides. 
To this they very civilly consented ; aiid they also spoke to 
us by meajis of a present; consisting of a mat to serve us as a 
bed during the whole of our voyage. 

On the following day, the tentJi of June, two Miamis who 
were given us as guides embaiked with us, m tbe sight of a 
great crowd, who could not sufficiently express thdr astonish- 
ment at the sight of sevm Frenchmen, alone and in two 
canoes, daring to undertake so eadafaoTdinaiy and so basard- 
ous an expedition. 

We knew that, at three leagues from Maakoutens, was a 
river which diacfaaxged into lufissisipi.^ We knew also that 
the direction we were to follow in onler to reach it was west- 
southwesterly. But the road is brdcen by so many swamps 
and small lakes that it is ea^ to lose one's way, especially as 
the river leading thither is so full of wild oats that it is diffi- 
cult to find the channel. For this reason we greatly needed 
our two guides, who safely conducted us to a portage of 2,700 
paces, anid helped us to transport our canoes to enter that 
river; after which they returned home, lea^'ing us alone in 
this unknown coimtr}^, in the hands of Pro\^dence.^ 

Thus we left the wale re flowing to Quebeq, four or five 
hundred leagues from here, to float on those tliat would 
thencefonvard take us through strange lands. Before em- 
barking thereon, we began all together a new devotion to the 
blessed Virgin Immaculate, which >\ c practised daily, address- 
ing to her spec ial prayers to pW-e under her protection both 
our persons and the success of our voyage ; and, after mutu- 
ally encouraging one another, we entered our canoes. 

The river on which we embarked is called MeskousiTig.^ 
It is very wide ; it has a sandy bottom, which forma vaiious 

^Tlm is sone nnstike the dhtene italeiL WtHkrn Aidnir E. Jones 
thinks it b intended for "tbree leagues from MadDOUtens'* Hhrar. Sw Wii, 

HiiLSoc. Proceedings, 1906»pp. 175-182. 

•The Fox-Wi^roH'^in portage at the site of Portage, Wlacon^Jn, hns now 
Ix^n cut hy a iprn eminent canal. In 1S95 there waa erected here on the old 
portage route a monument to Marquette. 

•A variant for the name Wuoonsin. 
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shoals that render its navigation very difficult. It is full of 
islands covered with vines. On the banks one sees fertile 
land; diversified with woods, prairies, and hills. There are 
oak, wakiut, and basswood trees; and another kind, whose 
branches are anned with long tlioms. We saw there neither 
fcatliered game nor j&sh, but many deer, and a large number 
of cattle. Our route lay to the southwest, and, after navigat- 
ing about thirty leagues, we saw a spot presenting all the ap- 
peaianoes of an inm mine; and, in fact, one of our party who 
had f onnedy seen aoeh suneBy asBorai us that tiie one whidi 
we found is veiy good and ray rich. It is oovered with three 
feet of good soil, and la qtdte near a chain of rocks, the base 
of whidh is covered by very fine trees.^ After proceeding 
40 leagaes on this same route, we arrived at the mouth of our 
river; and, at 42 and a haH degrees of latitude, we safe^ 
entered MiesiBqii on the 17th of June^ with a jcy that I cannot 
expreoB.' 

SecHm 4. Of the QretU Bwer cdBed MtBsisipi; Ub mod notatie 
Features; of varioue Anmdls, and espedoBy Gie Pmkwue 
or WUi CMe, Shape and Nature; of the Fint Fit- 
lageB cf the Ukuns, where the Frendi arrived. 

Here we are, then, on this so renovvTied river, all of whose 
peculiar features 1 have endeavored to note carefully. The 
Missisipi liiver takes its rise in various lakes in the country 
of the northern nations, it is narrow at the place where 
Miskous empties ; its current, which flows southward, is slow 
and gentle. To the right is a lai^e chain of very high moun- 
tains, and to the left are beautiful lands ; in various places, 
the stream is divided by islands. On sounding, we found ten 
brasses of water. Its width is very unequal ; sometimes it is 
three-quarters of a league, and sometimes it narrows to three 
arpente.* We gently followed its course, which runs toward 
the south and southeast, as far as the 42nd d^ree of latitude. 

^ The traces of a mine aeen lien nm probably thoM ol the kid mines of 

southwestern Wisconsin 

* In 1910 a monument to Marquette was dedicated At Prairie du Queilt 
near the point where he entered the Misaisaippu 
about 600 feet 
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Here we plainly saw that its aspect was completely changed. 
There are harcUy any woods or mountains ; the islands are 
more beautiful, and are covered with (incr trees. We saw 
only deer and cattle, bustards, and awans without wings, 
be(^uise they drop their plumage in this coimtry. From time 
to time^ we came upon monstrous fish, one of which struck 
our canoe with such violence that I thought that it was a great 
tree, about to break the canoe to pieces. Qnanothoroccasioa, 
we saw on the water a monster with the head of a tiger, a 
sharp nose like that of a wildcat^ with whidm and stiai^t, 
erect can; the head was gray and the nedc quite black; ^ 
but we saw no more creatures of this sort When we cast 
our nets into the water we caught stui^n, and a veiy ex* 
traordinaxy kind of fish. It resembles the tiout^ with t^ 
difference, that its mouth is larger. Near its nose, which is 
smaller, as are also the eyes, is a large bone shaped like a 
woman's busk, three fingers wide and a cubit long, at the end 
of which is a disk as wide as one's hand. This frequently 
causes it to fall backward when it leaps out of the water. ^ 
When we reached the parallel of 41 degrees 28 minutes, fol- 
lowing the same direction, we found that turkeys had taken 
the place of game ; and the pisikwus, or wild catUe, that of 
the other animals.' 

We call them "wild cattle," because they are very similar 
to our domestic cattle. They are not longer, but are nearly 
as large again, and more corpulent. When our people killed 
one, three persons had much difficulty in mo\ing it. Tlie 
head is very large ; the forehead is flat, and a foot and half 
wide between the horns, which are exactly like those of our 
oxen, but black and much lai^ger. Under the neck they have 
a sort of large dewlap, which hangs down ; and on the back 
is a rather lii^h hump. The whole of the head, the neck, and 
a portion of tlie shoulders, are covered with a thick mane like 

^The Unt nooater nas • estfUi itOurm Miuimppimtia), which grows to 
great size in weotcm ihrm; t2ie aeoond a wildcat, called fay tlie CtmwtmMuM^ 
fickou du nd, 

»Th!<? has Wn identified as the pdyodon inrnhtlOf m Vtty xm ^Shumppi 
River ii:jb, called by the French inhabitants le .'ij'niulc. 

* The buffalo or American bison. Marquette liaa drawu a picture of oue 
of tiieae aniniala oo hb map. See article dtod m note 2 ob p. 289» ante; 
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that of horses; it forms a crest a foot long, which makes 
them hideous, and, falling over their eyes, prevents them from 
seeing what is before them. The remainder of the body is 
covered with a heavy coat of curly hair, almost like that of 
our sheep, but mucli stronger and thicker. It falls off in 
summer, and the skin becomes as soft as velvet. At that 
season, the savages use the hides for making fine robes, which 
fhey paint in various colon. The flesh and tiie fat of the 
puSkimu axe excellent, and constitute the best dish at feasts. 
MoreoTcr, they are veiy fierce; and not a vear passes without 
tiiOT kiiluig some savages. When attaijked, they catdi a 
man on their horns, if can, toss him in the air, and then 
timyw him on the ground, after whidi they trample him under 
foot, and kill him. If a person fire at tton from a distance, 
with either a bow or a gun, he must, immediately after the 
shot, throw himself down and hide in the grass ,* for if they 
perceive him who has fired, they run at him, and attack him. 
As their legs are thick and ratfaier short, they do not run very 
fast, as a rule, except when angiy. They are scattered about 
the prairie in herds ; I have seen one of four hundred. 

We continTied to advance, but, as we knew not whither we 
were going, for wo had proceeded over one hundred leagues 
without discovering aii^iliiTic; (^xcept animals and birds, we 
kept well on our guarcl. On this account, we make only a 
small fire on land, to\vard evening, to cook our meals; and, 
after supper, we remove ourselves as far from it as possible, 
and pass the night in our canoes, which A^ o anchor in the river 
at some distance from the shore. This does not prevent us 
from always posting one of the party as a sentinel, for fear of 
a surprise. Proceeding still in a southerly and south-south- 
westerly direction, we find ourselves at the parallel of 41 
degrees, and as low as 40 degrees and some minutes,— partly 
southeast and partly southwest, — after having advanced over 
60 leagues ance we entered the river, without discovering 
anything. 

Finally, on the 25th of June, we perceived on the watei^s 
edge some tracks of men, and a narrow and somewhat beaten 
path leading to a fine prairie. We stopped to examine it; 
and, thinking that it was a road which led to some village of 
savages, we resolved to go and reconnoitre it. We therefore 
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left our two canoes under the guard of our people, strictly 
charging; them not to allow theiiiselves to be surprised, after 
which Monsieur Jollyet and I undertook this investigation — 
a rather hazardous one for two men who exposed themselves, 
alone, to the mercy of a barbarous and unknowTi people. We 
silently followed the narrow path, and. after walking about 
two leagues, we discovered a village on the bank of a river, 
and two others ou a hiU distant about half a league from the 
first.* Then we heartily conunended ourselves to God, and, 
after imploring His aid, we went farther without being per- 
ceived, and approached eo near tiiat we could even hear the 
savages talking. We therefore decided that it was time to 
reveiil ouneLves. This we did 1^ shoutiiig with aH oiir energy, 
and stopped, without advancing any farther. On hearing 
the shoot, the savages quickly issued from their cabins, and 
having probacy recognised us as Frenchmen, especiaUy when 
they saw a black gown — or, at least, having no cause for dis- 
trust, as we were only two men, and had given them notice 
of our anival—they deputed four old men to come and 
speak to us. Two of these bore tobacco-pip^, finely orna- 
mented and adorned with various feathm. They walked 
slowly, and raised thdr pipes toward the sun, seemingly offer- 
ing them to it to smoke, without, however, sa3ang a word. 
They spent a rather long time in covering the short distance 
botween their \nllage and us. Finally, when they had drawn 
near, they stopped to consider us attentively. I was ronssnrod 
when I observed thesr' corpmonies, which with thcin are per- 
formed only among friends; and much more so when I saw 
them clad in cloth, for I judged thereby that they wore our 
allies. I therefore spoke to them first, and asked them who 
they were. They replied that they were Ilinois; and, as a 
token of peace, they offered us their pipes to smoke. They 
afterward invited us to enter their village, where all the people 
impatiently awaited us. These pipes for smoking tobacco 
are called in this countr}'" calumets. This word has come so 
much into use that, in order to be understood, I shall be ob- 
liged to use it, as I shall often have to mention these pipes. 

* The site of these villageg has not been definitely determined. It was 
formerly supposed that they were on Des Moines River; some Iowa aichaec^o- 
gists, however, locate them on the river ct that name. 
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SedUm 5. H<m the lUnaia reeewed (ke Father in Uuxr VtBag^ 

At the door of the cabin in which we were to be received 
was an old man, who awaited us m a rather 8urf)rising atti- 
tude, which constitutes a part of the ceremonial that they 
observ e when they receive strangers. TiiLa man stood erect, 
and stark naked, with his hands extended and lifted toward 
the sun, as if he wished to protect himself from its rays, which 
neverthdeBB shone upon Ins faoe through hk fin^^ When 
we caine near him, he paid U8 this ccomliment: "How beauti- 
fiil the sun is, O IVenehman, when thou comest to visit ust 
All our village awaits thee, and thou shalt enter all our cahina 
in peaee.^' Having said tins, he made ua entw his own, in 
which were a crowd of people; they devoured us with thor 
^es, bat| neverthetees, observed profound silence. We 
could, however, hear these words, which were addressed to us 
from time to time in a low voice: '^Howgooditis^mybrotheny 
that you should visit us/^ 

After we had taken our places, the usual civility of the 
country was paid to us, which conosted in offeiing us the 
calumet. This must not be refused, unless one wishes to be 
considered an enemy, or at least unci\il ; it suffices that one 
make a pretense of smoking. Whi^e all the elder?? smoked 
after us, in order to do us lionor, we recei\'ed an invitation on 
behalf of the great captain of all the Ilinois to proceed to his 
village where he wished to hold a council with us. We went 
thither in a large company, for all these people, who had 
never seen any Frenchmen among them, could not cease 
looking at us. They lay on the grass along the road; they 
preceded us, and then retraced their steps to come and see 
us again. All this was done noiselessly, and with marks of 
great respect for us. 

When w^e reached the village of the great captain, we saw 
Liin at the entrance of his cabin, between two old men, all 
three erect and naked, and holding their caliunet turned 
toward the sun. He harangued us in a few words, congratu* 
lating us upon our arrival. He afterward offered ua his calo- 
met, and made us smoke while we entered his cabin, v^iere 
we received all their usual kind attentdona. 
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Seeing all assembled and silent, T spoke to ihem by four 
presents that I gave them. By the hrst, I told them that we 
were journeying peacefully to visit the nations dwelling on 
the river as far as the sea. By the second, I announced to 
them that God, who had created them, had pity on them, 
inasmuch as, after they had so long been ignorant of Him, He 
wished to make himself known to all the peoples ; that I was 
sent by Him for that purpose ; and that it \a as for them to 
acknowledge and obey Hun. By the third, I said that the 
great captain of the French inf onned them that he it was who 
restored peace everywhere; and that he had subdued the 
IroquoiB. Finally, by the fourth, we b^ed them to m% m 
aU the mfonnation that they had about the sea, ana about 
the nations through whom we must pass to reach it. 

When I had finished my speech, the ci^tain arose, and, 
rafting hJa hand \spm the h^ of a fittie slave* whom he 
wished to give us, he epoke thus : ''I thank thee, black gown, 
and thee, 0 Frenchman," addressmg himself to Monsieur Jol* 
fyet, "for having taken so much trouble to come to visit us. 
Never has the earth been so beautiful, or the sun so bijght, as 
to-day; never has our river been so cahn, or so dear of rocks, 
which your canoes have removed m passing ; never has our 
tobacco tasted so good, or om* com appeared so fine, as we now 
see them. Here is my son, whom I give thee to show thee my 
heart. I beg thee to have pity on me, and on all my nation. 
It is thou who knowcst the great Spirit who has made us all. 
It is thou who spcakcst to Him, and who hearest His word. 
Beg Him to give nie life and health, and to come and dwell 
with us, in order to make us know Him." Having said this, 
he placed the little slave near us, and p^ave us a second present, 
consisting of an altogether mysterious calumet, upon which 
they place more value than upon a slave. By this gift, he ex- 
pressed to us the esteem that he had for Monsieur our governor, 
from the account which we had given of him ; and, by a third, 
he begged us on behalf of all his nation not to go farther, on 
account of the great daugeis to which we exposed ouiselves. 

*Slavei7 among North American Indians aroee from tlie treatment of 

captive? taken in war. The position of slaves was not as a rule serioiisly different 
from that oi other members of the tribe, except that th^ could be disposed of 
by their maatera at viU. 
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I replied tiiat I feared not death, and that I r^anled no 
happineBB as mater than that of losing my life for the glory 
of Him who has made aSL This la what these poor people 
cannot nnderstand. 

The counidl was followed hy a great feast, oonajstlng of 
four dishes, which had to be partaken of in accordance with 
all their fadiions. The first course was a great wooden platter 
full of BogamiU, that is to say, meal of Indian com bcnled in 
water, and seasoned with fat. The master of ceremonies 
filled a spoon with sagamit^ three or four times, and put it to 
my mouth as if I were a UtUe child. He did the same to 
Monsieur Jollyet. As a second course, he caused a second 
platter to be brought, on which were three fish. He took 
some pieces of them, removed the bones therefrom, and, after 
blowing upon them to cool them, he put thf^m in our mouths 
as one would give food to a bird. F^jr tlie third course, they 
brought a larjre dog, that had just been killed; but, whon 
they learned that we did not eat this meat, they removed it 
from before us. Finally, the fourth course was a piece of 
wild ox, the fattest morsels of which were placed in our moutlis. 

After this feast, we had to go to visit the whole \illage, 
which consists of fully three hundred cabins. \ATiile we 
walked through the streets, aii orator continually harangued 
to oblige all the people to come to see us without anno} ing 
us. Ever>'where we were presented with belts, garters, and 
other articles made of the haii' of beiirs and cattle, dyed red, 
yellow, and gray. These are all the rarities they possess. 
As they are of no great value, we did not burden ourselves 
with them. 

We slept in the captain's cabin, and on the following day 
we took leave of him, promising to pass again by his vfllage, 
within four moons. He conducted us to our canoes, with 
neady six hundred persons who witnessed our embarkation, 
giving us every possible manifestation of the joy that our 
visit had caused them. For my own part, I promised, on 
bidding them adieu, that I woidd come the foUowing year, 
and reside with them to instruct them. But, before quitting 
the ninois country, it is proper that I should relate what I 
observed of their customs and usages. 
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Section 6. Of the Character of the Tlirwis; of their Habits and 
Customs; and of the Esteem that they have for the Calumetf 
or Tobacco-pipef and of V^e Dame they perform in iU Honor. 

When one speaks the word ''Ilmois/' it is aa if one said in 
tbeir language "the men/' as if the other savages were looked 
jspon by them merely as animals. It must also be admitted 
that they have an air of humanity which we have not ob- 
served in the other nations that we have seen upon our route. 
The shortness of my stay among them did not allow me to 
secure all the information that I would have desired ; among 
all their customs, the following is what I have observed. 

Thoy are divided into many tillages, some of which are 
quite distant from that of which we i^peak, whicli is called 
Peoimrea.^ This causes some (iirfcrenee in their language, 
which, on the whole, resembles AUrL^onquin. so that we easily 
understood each other. They are of a gentle and tractable 
disposition; we experienced this in the reception wliich they 
gave us. They have several ^dves, of whom they are ex- 
tremely jealous; they watch them very closely, and cut off 
their noses or ears when they misbehave. I saw several 
women who bore the marks of their misconduct. Their 
bodies are shapely ; they are active and ver}^ skillful with 
bows and arrows. They also use guns, which they buy from 
our sa\'age allies who trade with our French. They use them 
especially to inspire^ through their noise and smoke, terror in 
theu: enemies; the latter do not use guns, and have never 
seen any, since they live too far toward the west. They are 
warlikOi and make themselves dreaded by the distant tribes 
to the south and west, whither they go to procure slaves; 
these they barter, selling th^ at a high price to other nations, 
in exchange for other wares. Those very distant savages 
against whom they wsr have no knowledjge of Europeans; 
neither do they know anytlung of iron, or of copper, and they 
have only stone knives. When the Hinois depart to go to 
war, the whole village must be notified by a loud shout, which 
is uttered at the doors of their cabins, the nigfit and the 

^The Fteris nm a tvaadi of the IDinois whose later hoow ma m die 
minob River near the lake of their name. 
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morning before their departure. The captains are distinguished 
from the waxrions by wearing red searfs. These are made, 
with considerable skill, from the hair of bears and wild catUe. 
They paint their faces with red ochre, great quantitieB of wblell 
are found at a distance of some days' journey from the village. 
They live by hunting, game being plentiful in that country, 
toad on Ibdian com, of whidi they always have a good crop ; 
consequently, they have never suffered from famine. 11^ 
abo sow beans and melons, which are exoeQent, especiany 
those that have red seeds. Tlidr squadies are not of the best ; 
ihey dry them in the sun, to eat them during the winter and 
the (spring. Their cabins are very large, ^d are roofed and 
floored with mats made of ru hes. They make all their 
utensOs of wood, and tiieir ladles out of the heads of cattle, 
whose skulls they know so weU how to prqiare that they use 
these ladles with ease for eating their sagamit^. 

They are liberal in eases of iUncss, and think that the effect 
of the medicines administmd to them is in proportion to the 
presents given to the physician. Their garments consist only 
of skins ; the women are always clad vny modestly and very 
becomingly, while the men do not take the troulile to cover 
themselves. I know not thiougli what superstition some 
Ilinois, as well as some Nadoucssi, while still young, assume 
the garb of women, and retain it throughout their lives. 
There is some mystery in this, for they never marry and glory 
in demeaning themselves to do everything that the women do. 
They go to war, however, but can use only clubs, and not 
bows and arrows, which are the weapons proper to men. 
They are present at all the juggleries, and at the solemn dances 
in honor of the calumet; at these they sing, but must not 
dance. They are summoned to the councils, and nothing can 
be decided without their advice. Finally, through their pro- 
fession of leading an extraordinary life, they pass for Manitous, 
that is to say, for spirits, or persons of consequence.^ 

There remains no more, eiccept to epeak <tf the calumet 
Tliere is nothing more mysterious or more respeeted among 
them. Less honoris paid to the crowns and sceptres of kingii 
than the savages bestow upon this. It seems to be tiie god 

* These persona were known as "herd ashes," their condition had some re- 
ligious significance, and tbqr veoaved otfUin opecial honon. 
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of peace and of war, the arbiter of life and of death. It has 
but to be carried upon one's person, and displayed, to enable 
one to walk safely through the midst of enemies, who, in the 
hottest of the fight, lay down their arms when it is shown. 
For that reason, the ilinois gave me one, to serve as a safe- 
guard among all the nations through whom I had to pass 
during my voyage. There is ii cuhimet for peace, and one for 
war, w^hich are distingukhed solely by the color of the feathers 
with which they are adorned; red is a sign of war. They 
also use it to put an end to their disputes, to strengthen their 
aUianoeBy and to speak to strangers. It u fiBfihianed from a 
red stonei polished like marble/ and bored in aadi a manner 
that one end serves as a reoeptade for the tobacco, while the 
other fits into the stem; this is a stick two feet long, as thick 
as an ordinaiy cane, and bored thiou^ the mi^le. It is 
cnnameated with the heads and necks cl various birds, whose 
plumage is very beautiful. To these they also add laige 
feathers — ^red, green, and other colors — ^wherewith the whole 
is adorned* They have a great regard for it, because they 
look upon it as the calumet of the Sun ; and, in fact, they 
offer it to the latter to smoke whea they wish to obtain a calm^ 
or rain, or fine weather. They scruple to bathe themselves 
at the beginmng of summer^ or to eat fresh fruit, until after 
they have performed the dance, which they do as follows : 

The calumet dance, which is vcn,^ famoiig among these 
peoples, is perfonned solely for important reasons ; some- 
times to strengthen peace, or to unite themselves for some 
great war; at other times, for public rejoicing. Sometimes 
they thus do honor to a nation who are invited to be present ; 
sometimes it is danced at the reception of some important 
personage, as if they wished to give him the diversion of a 
ball or a comedy. In winter, the ceremony takes place in a 
cabin ; in summer, in the open fields. When the spot is se- 
lected, it is completely surrounded by trees, so that all may 
git in the sha^ic afforded by their leaves, in order to be pro- 
tected from the heat of the sun. A laige mat of rushes, painted 

1 Tliis peculiar red pipestone is now known as "catlinite" in honor of G«orge 

Catlin, who was said to be the first whitt' person to visit (in 1836) the sacred 
quarry in the present Pipestone County in southwest Minnoa/\»a lu3 
North American Indiana^ II. 164-177. 
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in various colors, is spread in the middle of the place, and 
sen-es as a carpet upon which to place with honor the god of 
the person who g^ves the dance; for each has lus own god, 
which they call their Manitou. This is a serpent, a bird, or 
other similar thing, of which they have dreamed while sleep- 
ing, and in which they place aU their confidence for the sue- 
oesB of tbeir war, tJieir fishing, and their hunting. Near this 
Manitou, and aft ita right, is placed the calumet in honor of 
which the feast is given; and aU around it a sort of trophy is 
made, and the weapons used by the warriors of those nations 
are spread, namdy: eluhs, war>hatchets, bows, quivers, and 
arrows. 

JEiveiything being thus arranged, and the hour of ^bB 
dance drawing near, those who have been appointed to smg 
take the most honorable pbu» under the branches ; these 
are the men and women who are gifted with the best voices, 
and who sing together in perfect harmony. Afterward, all 
come to take their seats in a circle under the branches ; but 
each one, on arriving, must salute the Manitou. This he 
does by inhaling the smoke, and blowing it from his mouth 
upon the Manitou, fis if he were offering to it incense. Every 
one, at the outset, takes the calumet in a respectful manner, 
and, support inc: it with both hands, causes it to dance in 
cadence, keeping good time with the air of the songs. He 
makes it execute many differing figures ; sometimes he shows 
it to the whole assembly, turning himself from one side to 
the other. After that, he who is to begin the dance appears 
in the middle of the assembly, and at once continues this. 
Sometimes he offers it to the sim, as if he wished the latter 
to smoke it ; sometimes he inclines it toward the earth ; again, 
he makes it spread its wings, as if about to fly ; at other times, 
he puts it near the mouths of those present, that they may 
smoke. The whole is done in cadence ; and ilm is, a^j it were, 
the first scene of the ballet. 

The second consists of a combat carried on to the sound of 
a kind of drum, which succeeds the songs, or even unites 
with them, haimonizing very well together. The danew 
makes a sign to some warrior to come to take the anns which 
lie upon the mat, and invites him to fight to the sound of the 
drums. Tlie latter approaches, lakes up the bow and ar- 
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rows, and the war-hatctet, and begins the duel v.nth the otlier, 
whose sole defense is the calumet. This spectacle is very- 
pleasing, especially as all is done in cadence ; for one attacks, 
the other defends himself ; one strikes blows, the other parries 
them ; one takes to flight, the other pursues ; and then he 
who was fleeing faces about, and causes his adversary to flee. 
This is done so well, with slow and measured steps, and to 
the rhythmic sound of the voices and drums, that it might 
pass for a very fine opening of a ballet in France. The third 
scene consists of a lofty discourse, delivered by him who holds 
the calumet; for, when the combat is ended without blood- 
shed, he recounts the batt!es at which he has been present, 
the victories that he has woxii the names of the nationsi the 
places, and the captives whom he has made. And, to reward 
him, he who presides at the dance makes him a present of a 
fine robe of bwi^er-skins, or some other article, llien, having 
received it, he hands the calumet to another, the latter to a 
third, and so on with all the othm, until every one has done 
his duty; then the president presents the calumet itself to 
the nation that has been invited to the ceremony, as a token 
of the everiastinz peace that is to exist between the two 
peoples. 

Here is one of the songs that they are in the habit of sing- 
ing. They give it a certain turn which cannot be suflSciently 
expressed by note, but which neverthdess constitutes all its 
grace. 

Ninaham, ninahani, ninaham, nam ongo^ 

Section 7. Departure of the Father from the Ilinois; of the 
Painted Monsters which he saw upon the Great River Mis- 
eieipi; of the Rvoer Pekikmmi. Continrntum of the 
Voyage, 

We take leave of our Hinois at the end of June, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon. We embark in the sight of 
all the people, who admire our little canoes, for they have 
never seen any like them. 

We descend, following the current of the river called 

1 The music for this cbaot is published in Hiwaites, Jemit BdatioM, 

LIX. 311. 
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Pekitanoui, which dischai^es into the Missis8i}3y, flowmg 
from the northwest. I shfJl have something important to 
say al)Out it, when I shall have related all that I observed 
along this river.* 

WTiile passing near the rather high rocks that line the 
river, I noticed a simple which seemed to me very extraor- 
dimuy. Tlie root is like small tumqps fastened together by lit- 
tle filaments, whieh taste like canots. From this root springs 
aleaf as uride as one's hand, and half a finger thick, with epote. 
From the middle of this leaf spring oth^ leaves, lesembling 
the soonces used for candles in our halls; and each leaf bears 
five or six ycUow flowers shaped like little bdls. 

We foimd quantities of mulbemes, as large as those of 
France ; and a small fruit which we at first took for olives, 
but which tasted like oranges ; and another fruit as laxge as 
a hen's egg. We cut it in halves, and two divisions appealed, 
in each of which eight to ten fruits were encased; these are 
shaped like almonds, and are very good when ripe. Never- 
theiesB, the tree that bears them has a very bad odor, and its 
leaves resemble those of the walnut-tree. In these prairies 
there is also a fruit similar to hazelnuts, but more delicate ; 
the Iravns are verv'' large^ and grow from a stalk at the end 
of which is a head siniikir to that of a sunflov»'er, in which all 
its nuts are regularly arraDg^. These are very good, both 
cooked and raw.^ 

While skirting some rocks, which by their height and 
length iiisjiired awe, we saw upon one of them two painted 
monsterri which at first made us afraid, and upon which the 
boldest savages dare not long rest their eyes. They are as 
lai^e as a cfdf ; they have horns on their heads like those of 
deer, a horrible look, red eyes, a beard like a tiger's, a face 
somewhat hke a inaivs, a body covered with scales, and so 
long a tail that it winds all around the body, passing above 
the head and going back between the legs, ending in a fish's 
tail. Green, red, and black are the three colors composing 

'The Missouri River takes its present name from an Indian tribe tint 
formerly dwelt upon its banks. The woid by whidi Maiquette knew it was en 

Indian word for "Muddy.*' 

* These fruits have been identified respectively as the cactus or prickly 
pear, tiie pcBtfmmon, and the chmcapin. 
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the picture. Moreover, these two monsters are so well painted 
that we cannot believe that any savage is their author; for 
good painters in France would find it difficult to paint so 
well, and besides, they are so high up on the rock that it is 
difficult to reach that place conveniently to paint them. Here 
is approximately the shape of these monsters, as we have 
faithfully copied it.^ 

While conversing about these monsters, sailing quietly in 
clear and calm water, we heard the noise of a rapid, into which 
we were about to run. I have seen nothing more dreadful. 
An accumulatloii of kug^ and entire traeSi branchesy and 
floating idandsi was issuing from the moutli of the river 
PekistaDOuIt with such impetuosi^ that we oould not without 
l^t danger risk passing throu^ it. So great was the agita- 
tion that the water was very muddy, and oould not be^sme 
dear. 

Pekitanoul is a river of considerable size, coming from the 
northwest, from a great distance; and it dischaiges into the 
Miasisipi. There are many villages of savages along this 
river, and I hope by its means to discover the VenmlHon or 

California Sea. 

Judging from the direction of the course of the Missisipi, 
if it continue the same way, we think that it discharges into 
the Mexican Gulf. It woidd be a great advanta|;c to find the 
river leading to the Southern Sea, toward California; and, 
as I have said, this is what I hope to do by means of the 
Pekitanoui, according to the reports made to me by tlu* 
savages. From them I have learned that, by ascending this 
river for five or six days, one roaches a fine prairie, twenty 
or thirty leagues long. This must be crossed in a north- 
westerly direction, and it terminates at another small river, 
on which one may embark, for it is not very difficult to trans- 
port canoes through so fine a country as that prairie. This 
second river flows toward the southwest for ten or fifteen 
leagues, after which it enters a lake, small and deep, which 

^Tbms pietognphs on » radc nMr Alteii, IQboia, wm called "pu8«»" 
•lid supposed to represent the "thunder bird." They were quite distiiict ulieii 

d^^sTTilxvl hy Rtoddard in 1^03 ; when visited In I'^'^S only one could be seen, of 
which traces were diacenuble sa Ute as sooa after which the rock was 
qumied down. 
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flows toward the west, where it falls into the sea. I have 
hardly any doubt that it is the Vermillion Sea, and I do not 
despair of discovering it some day, if God grant me the grace 
and the health to do so, in order that I may preach the Gospel 
to all the peoples of this new world who have ao long grovelled 
in the darkness of infidelitv. 

Let us resume our route, after escaping as best we could 
from the dangeroiis rapid caused by the obstruction which I 
have mentioned. 

Section 8. Of the New Countries discovered hy (he Father. 
Various Particulars. Meeting with some Savages. First 
News of the Sen and of Europeans, Great Danger avoided 
hy means of the Calumet. 

After proceeding about twenty leagues stiaaglit to the 

souths and a little less to the southeast, we found ourselves 
at a river called Ouaboukigou,^ the mouth of which is at 
the 36th deforce of latitude. Before reaching it, we passed by 
a place that is dreaded by the savages, beeavise tliey believe 
that a rnaiiitou is there, that is to say, a demon, that devoura 
travellei-s ; and the savages, who wished to divert iis from our 
undertaking, warned us against it. This is the demon: there 
is a small cove, surrounded by rocks twenty feet high, into 
which the whole current of the river rushes ; and, being pushed 
back against the waters follo^ving it, and checked by an 
island near by, the current is compelled to pass through a 
narrow channel. This is not done without a violent struggle 
between all these waters, which force one another back, or 
without a great din, which inspires terror in the savages, who 
fear everything. But this did not prevent us from passing, 
and arriving at Waboukigou. This river flows from the lands 
of the East^ where dwell the people called Chaonanona m so 
great numbers that in one distnct there are as max^ as twenty- 
three villages, and fifteen m another, quite near one another. 
They are not at all wailike, and are the nations whom the 
Irocpiois go so far to seek^ and war against without any rear 
son; and, because these poor people cannot defend them- 

* The present Ohio River was usually known as the Wabash (Ouaboukigou) 
below iti oonflueooe with the latter stream. 
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selves, they allow themselves to be captured aiid taken like 
flocks of sheep ; and, innocent though they are, they never- 
theless sometimes experience the barbarity of the Iroquois, who 
cruelly bum them. 

A short distance above the river of which I have just 
spoken arc cliffs, on which om' rrenchmcn noticed an iron 
mine, which they consider very rich. There are several veins 
of ore, and a bed a foot thick, and one sees large masses of it 
united with pebbles. A sticl^r earth Is found there, of three 
diffeient oolors-ipiirple, violet, and led. The water in which 
the latter is waelied assumes a bloody tinge. There is also 
yeiy heavy , led sand. I placed some on a paddle, which was 
dyed with its color, so deepfy that the water could not wash 
it away during the fifteen days while I used it for paddling. 

Bm we bi^an to see canes, or laige leeds, which grow on 
the bank of the river; their color is a very pleasing green; 
all the nodes are marked by a crown of long, narrow, and 
pointed leaves. They are very high, and grow so thickly 
that the wild cattle luive some difficulty in forcing theur way 
through them. 

Hitherto, we had not suffered any inconvenience from 
mosquitoes ; but we were entering into their home, as it were. 
This is what the savages of this quarter do to protect them- 
selves against them. They erect a scaffolding, the floor of 
which consists only of poles, so that it is open to the air in 
order that the smoke of the fire mado uiKlenieatli may pass 
through, and drive away those little creatures, which cannot 
endure it; the savages Ue down upon the poles, o\(r which 
bark is spread to keep off rain. These scaffoldings also serv^e 
them as protection against the cxcesfsive and unbearable heat 
of this country ; for they lie in the shade, on the floor below, 
and thus protect themselves against the sun's rays, enjoying 
the cool breeze that circulates freely through the scaffolding. 

With the same object, we were compelled to erect a sort 
of cabin on the water, with our sails as a protection against 
the mosquitoes and the rays of the sun. ^Vhile drifting down 
with the current, in this condition, we perceived on land some 
savages armed with guns, who awaited us. I at once offered 
them my plumed calmnet, while our Frenchmen prepared 
for defense, but delayed firing, that the savages might be the 
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first to di8ohai)ee their guns. I spoke to them in Huron, but 
thqr answered me by a word wMch seemed to me a dedarar 
tion of war against us. However, they were as irigl&tened as 
we were; and what we took for a s^nal for battie was an 
mvitation that they gave us to draw near, that they might 
give us food. We therefore landed, and entered their cabins, 
where they offered us meat from wild cattle and bear's grease, 
with white plums, which are very good. They have guns, 
hatchets, hoes, knives, beads, and flasks of double ^ass, in 
which they put their powder. They wear their hair long, and 
tattoo their bodies after the Hiroquois fashion. The women 
wear head-dresses and garments like those of the Huron 
women. They assured us that we were no more than ten 
daj's' journey from the sea; that they bought cloth and all 
other goods from the Europeans who lived to the rast: that 
these Europeans had rosaries and pictures; that the}- jjlayed 
upon instrumoiits: ; that some of them looked like me, and had 
been received by these savages kindly. Nevertheless, I saw 
none who seemed t-o have reeeived any instruction in the 
faith ; I gave them as much as I could, with some medals.* 

This news animated our courage, and made us paddle 
with fresh ardor. We thus push foi-ward, and no longer see 
so many prairies, because both shores of the river are bor- 
dered with lofty trees. The cottonwood, elm, and basswood 
trees there are admirable for their height and thickness. The 
great numbers of wild cattle, which we heard bellowing, led 
us to believe that the prairies are near. We also saw quail 
on the water's edge. We IdUed a little parroquet, one half 
of whose head was red, the other half and the neck yellow, 
and the whde body green.* We had gone down to near the 
33rd degree of latLtude having procee&d nearly all the time 
in a southerly direction, when we perceived a village on the 
water's edge called Mitchigamea.' We had recourse to our 

* The explorers were now in tfae Chidouuiw countiyi but the similarity of 
tills band with the Iroquois, their language and customs, would indicate that they 
were either Tuscarora or Cherokee — both tribes of Iroquoian origin. 

'A small species of paroquet was veiy abundant in the IVIisaasippi and 
Ohio ytik^ in early days. 

'The BCdiigaiiiea Indians wefe of Algooiiiiiiio of^in» allied to the Illinois, 
from wham they were temporarily separated. Tlieir habitat was probably above 
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patroness and giiide, the blessed Virgin Immaculate; and we 
greatly needed her assistance, for we heard from afar the 
savages who were inciting one another lo the fray by their 
continual yells. They were armed with bows, arrows, hatchets, 
clubs, and shields. They prepared to attack us, on both land 
and water; part of them embarked in great wooden canoes, 
some to iiscend, others to descend the river, in order to inter- 
cept us and surround us on all sides. Those who were on land 
came and went, as if to commence the attack. In fact, some 
young men threw themselves into the water, to come and 
adze my caaoe; but the cuimit oompdled them to tetum 
to hmd. One of them then huiled his dub, which passed over 
without strikiog us. In vain I showed the calumet, and 
made them sigps that we were not coming to war against 
them. Hie aknn continuedi and they were abeady preparing 
to pieiee us wtth arrows ton all sidesi when God suddoiiy 
touched the hearts of the old men, who were standing at the 
water's edge. This no doubt happened through the sight of 
our calumet, which they had not clearly distinguished from 
afar ; but as I did not cease displaying it, they were influenced 
by it, and checked the ardor of their young men. Two of 
these elders even, alter casting into our canoe, as if at our feet, 
their bows and quivers, to reassure us, entered the canoe, and 
made us approach the shore, whereon we landed, not without 
fear on our part. At fir?t, we had to speak by signs, because 
none of them undei-stooci the six languages which I spoke. 
At last, we found an old man who could speak a little 
Hinois. 

We informed them, by our presents, that we were going 
to the sea. They understood very well what we wished to 
say to them, but 1 know not whether they apprehended what 
I tnld them about God, and about matters pertaining to their 
salvation. This is a seed cast into the ground, which will 
bear fruit in its time. Wc detained no other answer than 
that we should learn all that desired at auulher large vil- 
lage, called iyvajiisea, which was only eight or ten leagues 

St Francis River, in the neighborhood of the present Big T^ake that takes its 
name from this tribe — ^Michigame, or Big Lake. About the end of the seven- 
teoith century the Michigamea were driven north and coalesced with the Kaa- 
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lower dowTi.^ They offered us sa^^^amit^ and fish, and we 
passed the night among them, with some anxiety. 

Section 9. Reception given to the French in the Last ViUage 
which they saw. The Manners and Customs of those ^Scw- 
ages. Reasons for not going farther. 

We embarked early on the following day, with our inter- 
preter ; a canoe containing ten savages went a short distance 
ahead of us. When we arrived within half a league of the 
Akamsea, we saw two canoee comiiig to meet ua. He who 
commanded stood upright, holding in his hand the calumet, 
with whidi he made various signs, according to the custom 
of the country* He joined us, singing ver>^ agreeably, and 
gave us tobacco to smoke ; after that, he offered us sagami14, 
and bread made of Indian com, of which we ate a little. He 
then preceded us, after making us a sign to follow him slowly. 
A place had beeoi prepared for us under the scaffolding of the 
chief of the warriors; it was dean, and carpeted with fine 
rush mats. Upon these we were made to sit, having around 
us the elders, who were nearest to us; after them, the wai^ 
riors ; and, finally, all the common people in a crowd. We 
fortunately found there a young man who understood Hinois 
much better than did the interpreter whom we had brought 
from Mitehiframra. Through him, I spoko at first to the whole 
assembh' by tlie usual presents. The}- admired what I said 
to them about God and the mysterios of our holy Faith. 
They manifested a great desire to retain me amoiig them, 
that I might instruct them. 

We afterward asked them what they knew about the sea. 
They replied that we were only ten days' journey from it — 
we could have covered the distance in five days; that they 
were not acquainted with the nations who dwelt there, be- 
cause their enemies prevented them from trading with tliose 
Europeans ; that the hatchets, knives, and beads that we saw 

1 Akatnsea was a village of the Quapaw tribe, of the great Sbuan atock» 
allied to the tribes of the Missouri and upper Mississippi regions. The name 
Aknmspn means "down-stream people" nnd their early habitat is supposed to 
have been on the Ohio. The village visited by Marquette appears to have heea 
ibove the AxkusM River, nev the site wheie De Soto died in 1541. 
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were sold to them partly by nations from the East, and partly 
by an Ilinois village situated at four days' journey from their 
vfllage westward. They abo told us that the savages with 
guns whom we had met were thdr enemies, who baned th^ 
way to the sea, and prevented them from bec(»DUig acquainted 
with the Europeans, and from carrying on any trade with 
them; that, moreover, we esqxised ourselves to great dangers 
by going farther, on account of the continual forays of thdr 
enemies along the liver, because, as they had guns and were 
very warlike, we could not without manifest danger proceed 
down the river, which they constantly occupy. 

During this conversation, food was continually brought 
to us in large wooden platters, consistmg sometimes of saga- 
mit^, sometimes of whole com, sometimes of a piece of dqg's 
flesh. The ^tire day was spent in feasting. These people 
are very obliging and liberal with what they have ; but they 
are \\Tetchedly provided with food, for they dare not go and 
hunt vn\d cattle, on account of their enemi^. It is true that 
they have an abundance of Indian com, which they ?^ow at 
all seasons. We saw at the same time some that was r\pt\ 
some other that had only sprouted, and some again in the 
milk, so that they sow it three times a year. They cook it 
in great earthen jars, which are very well made. They ha\'o 
also plates of baked earth which they use in various ways. 
The men go naked, and wear their hair short; they pierce 
their noses, from which, well as from their ears, hang beads. 
The women are clad in wretched skiiis ; they knot their hair 
in two tresses wliich they throw behind their ears, and have 
no ornaments with which to adorn themselves. Their feasts 
are given without any ceremony. They offer the guests 
laige dishes, from which all eat at discretion and offer what is 
left to one another. Their language is exceedingly difficult, 
and I could succeed in pronouncing only a few wordis notwith- 
standing all my efforts. Their cabins, which are made of bark, 
are long and wide; ihey sleep at the two ends, which are 
raued two feet above the ground. They keep their com in 
laige baskets made of canes, or in gourds as large as half- 
bands. They know nothing of the beaver. Their wealth 
consists in the skins of wild cattle. They never see snow in 
their country, and recognize the winter only through the 
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rains, which there fall more frequently than iji buiiimer. We 
ate no other fruit there than watermelons. If they knew how 
to till their soil, they would have fruits of all kinds. 

In the evening, the elders held a secret council, in regard 
to the design entertained by some to break our heads and rob 
us ; but the cfai^ put a stop to all these plots. After sending 
for us, he danced &e calumet before us, in the maimer I have 
already described, as a token of our entire safety; and, to 
idieve us of all fear, he made me a present of it. 

Monsieur Jolliet and I held another council, to deliberate 
upon what we should do-^hether we should push on, or re- 
main content with the disooveiy which we had made. After 
attentively considering that we were not far from the Gulf of 
Mexico, the basin of which is at the latitude of 31 degrees 60 
minutes, while we were at 33 degrees 40 minutes, we judgied 
that we could not be more than two or three days' journey 
frcon it; and that, beyond a doubt, the Missisipi River di&- 
chaiges into the Morida or Mexican Gulf, and not to the east 
in Virginia, n^ose searcoast is at 34 degrees latitude, — which 
we had passed, without, however, having as yet reached the 
sea, — or to the west in California, becau?e in that casn our 
routre would have beon to thn west, or the west-southwest, 
whereas we had always coutiruied it toward the south. We 
further considered that we exposed ourselves to the risk of 
losing the results of this voyage, of which we could give no 
information if we proceeded to fling ourselves into the hands 
of the Spaniards who, without doubt, would at least have de- 
tained us as captives. Moreover, we saw very plainly that 
we were not in a condition to resist savages allied to the 
Europeans, who were numerous, and expert in firing guns, 
and \Nho continually inf<^ted the lower part of the river. 
Finall}^, we had obtained all the information that could be 
desired in regard to this discovery. All these reasons induced 
us to decide upon retuming ; this we announced to the sav- 
ages, and, after a day's rest, made our preparatkos for it. 
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SecUon 10. Return of the Father and of the French, BapUtm 

of a Dying Child, 

After a month's navigation, while descending Missisipi 
from the 42nd to the 34th degree, and beyond, and after 
preaching the Gospel as weU as I could to the nations that I 
met, we start on the 17th of July from the village of the Aken- 
sea, to retrace our steps. We therefore leascend the M»- 
asipi which gives us much trouble in breastiiig its currants. 
It is true that we leave it, at about the 38th degree, to enter 
another river, which greatly shortens our road, and takes us 
with but little effort to the Lake of the Ilinois.^ 

We have seen nothing like this river that we enter, as re* 
gaids its fertility of soil, its prairies and woods; its cattle, 
dk, deer, wildcats, bustards, swans, ducks, pamK}uets, and 
even beaver. There are many small lakes and rivers. That 
on which we sailed is wide, deep, and still, for 65 leagues. 
In the spring and during part of the summer there is only one 
portage of half a league. We found on it a village of Ilinois 
called Kaskaaia,* consisting of 74 cabins. They received us 
very well, and obliged me to promise that I would return to 
instruct them. One of the chiefs of this nation, with his 
young men^ escorted us to the Lake of the Ilinois, whrncc, at 
la.st, at the end of Septemljer, ^ve reached the Pjay des Puantz, 
from wliich we had started at the begiiming of June. 

Had this voyage resulted in the salvation of even one soul, 
I would consider all niy troui)les well rewarded, and I have 
reason to presume that such is the case. For, when I was re- 
turning, we passed through the Ilinois of Peouarea, and during 
three days I preached the Faith in all their cabins; after 
which, while we were embarking, a dying child was broug:ht 
to me at the water's cd.s^e, and I baptized it shortly before it 
died, through an admirable act of Providence for the saivatiou 
of that innocent soul. 

* Hit Illinois River, leading via the Chicago portage to Lake MidiigBH» 
then frequently called Lake of the Illinois. 

* The Kaskaskia village, removwl later to the stream bearing that name in 
southern lUinma. In Marquette's time it was on the Uiinois, not far from the 
pwait v3lage ol Utiea m L« Salle County. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Fob a year Father Marquette recuperated at the mission 
of St. Frangois Xavier. Then, in the autumn of 1674, there 
came to him from Canada the pennission he ao paaaioiiately 
desiied to found a miaaum among the Illinois Indians. He 
embaiked on Lake Michigan in the late autunm of 1674, but 
the rigors of an early winter and the weakness of disease in- 
capacitated the Father for his chosen work. Nevertheless he 
struggled on, and wintered on the site of Chicago, teaching and 
baptizing such stray savages as came his way. As soon as 
spring opened he hastened to the lUinois village, where he 
spent Easter with his red childien, after which his two atten- 
dants sou^t to take him home to St. Ignaoe. Day fay day with 
patient devotion they paddled the sick man in hk canoe along 
the eastern shore of the great lake. Pmally, May 18, 1675, 
at the mouth of the river that now bears liLs name, they carried 
him reverently to land and his spirit escaped to the immortals. 
Two years later some Ottawa to whom he had ministered 
transplanted his remains to the chapel he had built at St, 
Ignace. To^lay Marquette's statue in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton tjrplfies WisooDsm's remembrance of the diaooveveri mis- 
sionaiy, and martyr, Jacques Marquette. 

The history of his manuscripts has been recounted in the 
introduction to the preceding piece. We reprint here, from 
Dr. Thwaites's eclition of the Jesuit Relatiom, LIX. 165-211, 
Marquette's unhnished journal of his hnal voyage, and the 
genera] account of tibis last expedition and of his death, by 
Father Dablcm, superior of the Jesuits m Canada, in a contem- 
porary relation, of which the manuscript is in the aidnves of 
their College of St Mary in Montreal 

S61 
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UfifimMi Journal of Faiher Jacques Marquette, addremd h 
die RemendFaOier Claude Dcii^ 

+ 

My Reverend Father, Pax Christi. 

Having been oompdled to remain at St Francois^ 
thiougliout the summer on account of an ailment, of which 
I was cured in the month of September, I awaited there the 

return of our people from down below,* in order to learn 
what i was to do with regard to my wintering. Tho}' brought 
me orders to proceed to the mission of La ronco{)tion anioiif]; 
the Ilinois. After complj-ing with Your ]{e\'crencc's r( ({uest 
for copies of my journal concerning the Missisipi Eiver, I 
departed with Pierre Porteret and Jacque [ blank ], on the 
25th of October, 1674, about noon. The wind compelled us 
to pass the night at the outlet of the river,' where the Poute- 
watamis were assembling ; for the elders would not aHow them 
to go in the direction of the Ilinois, lest the young men, after 
collecting robes with the goods that they brought from below, 
and after hunting beaver, might seek to go down in the spring; 
because they have reason to fear the Nadouessi. 

October 26. On passing the village, we found only two 
cabins of savages, who were going to spend the winter at La 
Gaspaide. We learned that five canoes of Poutewatamis, 
and four of ninoisi had started to go to the Kaskaslda. 

27. We were ddayed in the morning by rain; in the after- 
noon, we had fine, calm weather, so that at Stuigeon Bay we 
joined the savages, who travelled ahead of us. 

*The mission of St. Fran^oin Xavier at De Pere, Wisconsin. 
'The ordinary term for lower Canada, whence the trading caaoes went 
eadi year. 

* FcK Bxva, emfrtamg into Green B«y. 
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28. We reached the portage.' A ranoe that had gone 
ahead prevent-ed us from killinf? any game. We began our 
portage and slept on the other shore, where the stormy weather 
gave us much trouble. Pierre did not arrive until an hour 
after dark, having lost his way on a path where he had never 
been. After the rain and thunder, tsnow fell. 

29. Being compelled to change our camping-ground, we 
continued to carry our packs. The portage covers nearly a 
league, and is very difficult in many places. Tlie Ilinois as- 
semble in the evening in our cabin, and ask U8 not to leave them, 
as we may need them, and they know the lake better than we 
do. We promise them this. 

30. Tbe ninois wom^ complete our portage in the morn- 
ing. We are delayed by the 'wmd. There are no ^^"ww^Tiy. 

31. We starti mih tolerably fair weather, and sleep at 
a small river. The road by land from Stuigeon Bay is veipr 
difficult* Last autumn, we were traveDing not far iiom it 
when we entered the forest. 

November 1. After I said holy mass, we came for the ni^t 
to a river, whence one goes to the Poutewatamis by a goidd 
road. Chachagwesfflou, an Ilinois greatly esteemed among 
his nation, partly because he engages in the fur tradei arrived 
at night witih a deer on his back, of which he gave us a share. 

2. After holy mass, we travel all day in very fine weather. 
We kill two catSy which are almost nothing but fat. 

3. While I am ashore, walking on fine sand, the whole 
water^R edge being covered with grass similar to that which 
is hauled up by the nets iit St. Ignace, I come to a river which 
T fim unnble to cross.^ Our })cople enter it, in order to take 
me on board ; but we are unable to go out, on account of the 
waves. All the other canoes go on, excepting one, which came 
with lis. 

4. We are delayed. There seems to be an island out in 
the lake, for the game go there at night. 

5. We had considerable difficulty in getting out of the 
river at noon. We foimd the savae^es in a river, where I 
seized the opportunity f)f instructing the Ilinois, on account 
of a feast that Nawaskingwe had just given to a wolfskin. 

' Sturgeon Bny portage throDeli the Door Counly pcnilMHlla, WiaCpnwn. 
* Phjbably Sheboygan River, Wisconiuu. 
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6. We performed a good day's journey. WTiile the sav- 
ages were hunting, they discovered some tracks of mea, and 
this compelled us to stay over on the following day. 

9. We landed about two o'clock, because there was a 
good camping-ground. We were detained there for five days, 
on account of the great agitatii)i:i of the lake, although without 
any wind ; and afterward of the snow, which was melted 
cm the following day by the sun, and a breeze from the lake. 

15. After proceeding a fluffident distance, we camp at 
a favorable place, where we m detained three days. Vksm 
meads a savage's gun. Snow falls at night, and thaws during 
the day. 

20. We deep near the htaSB, and are very poorly ahd- 
tered. The savages remain behind while we are delayed 
two days and a hiSf by the wind. Pierre goes into the woods, 
and finds the prairie twenty leagues from the portage. He 
also goes throu^ a fine canal which is vaulted, as it were, 
to the height of a man, in which there is water a foot deep. 

23. After embarking at noon, we experienced some diffi- 
culty in reaching a river.^ Then the cold began, and more 
than a foot of snow covered the ground ; it has remained ever 
since. We were delayed for three days, during which Pierre 
killed a deer, three bustards, and three turkeys, which were 
very good. The others proceeded to the prairies. A savage 
discovered some cabins, and came to get us. Jacques wrnt 
there on the following day, with him ; two hunters also came 
to see me. They were Maskoutens, to the number of eight 
or nine cabins, who had separated from the others in order 
to obtain subsistence. With fatip;ii(s [ilniost impossible to 
Frenchmen, they travel throughout the winter over very bad 
roads, the land abounding in streams, small lakes, and swamps. 
Their cabins are wretched ; and they eat or stance, according 
to the places where they happen to be. Being detained by 
the wind, we noticed that there were great shoals out in the 
lake, over which the waves broke contmually. Here i had an 
attack of diarrha^a. 

27. ^\'e had some trouble in getting out of the river; 
then, after proceeding about three leagues, we found the 
savages, who had killed some cattle, and three Qinois who 

* Milwaukee iiiver. 
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had come from the village. We were delayed there by a wind 
from the land, by heavy waves from the lake, and by cold. 

December 1. We went ahead of the savag^^ so that I 
might celebrate holy mass. 

3. After saying holy mass, we embarked, and were com- 
pelled to make for a pointy so that we could land, on account 
of floating masses of ice. 

4. We started with a favoring wind, and reached the 
river of the portage, which was frozen to the depth of half a 
foot ; there was more snow there than elsewhere, as well as 
more tracks of animals and turke3ns. 

Navigation on tile lake is fauly good fxom one portage 
to the c&ear, for there is no crossing to be made, and one can 
land anywhere^ unless one persist in going on ^vfaen the waves 
are high and the wind is strong. The k^d borderiiig it is of 
no value, except on the prairies. There are ei^t or ten quite 
finerivers. Deei>toiting is very good, as one goes away from 
the Poutewatamis. 

12. As w e began yesterday to haul our baggage in order 
to i^proach the portage, the Ilinois who had left the Poute- 
-watamis arrived, with great difficulty. We were unable to 
celebrate holy mass on the day of the Conception, owing to 
the bad weather and cold.^ During our stay at the entrance 
of the river, Pierre and Jacques kflled three cattle and four 
deer, one of which ran some distance with its heart split in 
two. We contented ourselves with killing three or four turkeys, 
•out of inany that canie around our cabin because they were 
almost d}dng of hunger. Jacques brought in a partridge that 
he had lolled, exactly like those of France exce pt that it had 
two ruffs, as it were, of three or four feathers ;ls long iis a finger, 
near the head, covering the two sides of the neck where there 
are no feathers. 

14. Ha\Tng encamped ne^ the portage, two leagues up 
the river, we resolved to winter there, as it was impossible to 
go farther, smce we were too much hindered and niy ailment 
did not permit me to give myself much fatigue.- Several 
Ilinois passed } esterday, on their way to carry their furs to 

»See p. 228, notf» 2, nnfe. 

' A large crosa has been erected in the southwestern district of Chicago to 
.commemorate the site of Marquette's winter quarters in 1674-1675. 
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Nawafikingwe ; we gave them one of the cattle and one of 
the deer that Jacque had killed on the previous day. I do 
not think that I have ever seen aiiy savages more eager for 
French tobacco than they. They came and Ihiew beaver- 
skins at our feet, to get some pieces of it ; but we returned 
these, giving them some pipefuls of the tobacco because we 
had not yet decided whether we would go farther. 

15. Ghaehagweadoa and tiie otto Hinols left us, to go 
and join tbeir people and give them the goods that they had 
brought, in order to obtain their robea. In this they act Hke 
the tradere, and give hardly any more than do the French. 
I inatnicted them before departure, deferring the holding 
of a council until the spring, when I should be in theur village. 
They tiaded us three fine robes of ox-skins for a cubit of to- 
bacco ; these were vay useful to us during the winter. Be* 
ing thus rid of them, we said the mass of the Conoq[>tion. 
After the 14th| my disease turned into a bloody flux. 

30. Jacque arrived from the Ilinois village, which is only 
six leagues from here; there they were suffering from hunger, 
because the cold and snow prevented them from hunting. 
Some of them notified La Toupine^ and the surgeon that 
we were here ; and, m thry could not leave their cabin, they 
had so frightrned the savages, believing that we should suffer 
from hunger if we remained here, that Jacque had much diffi- 
culty in preventing fifteen young men from coming to cany 
away all our belongings. 

January 16, 1675. As soon as the two Frenchmen learned 
that my illness prevented me from going to them, the surgeon 
came here mth a savage, to bring us some blueberries and 
com. They are only eighteen leagues from here, in a fine place 
for hunting cattle, deer, and turkeys, which are excellent 
there. They had also collected provisions while waiting for 
us ; and had given the savages to understand that their cabin 
belonged to the black gown; and it may be said that they 
have done and said i2i that could be expected of them. 
After the suigeon had egeai some time here, m order to per- 
f onn his devotions, I sent Jacque with him to tell the Ilinois 

* Pierre Moreau dil La Toupine was a noted wood-ranger of the seven- 
teenth century, who had been a soldier in the garri^n of Quebec. He was with 
St LuBBon At Saidt Ste. Marie in 1671, and died ftt Quebec aa late aa 1727. 
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near that place that my illness prevented me from going to 
see them; and that I would evin have some difiicuity in go- 
ing there in the spring, if it continued. 

24. Jacque returned with a sack of com and other deli- 
cacies, which the French had given him for me. He also 
brought the tongues and flesh of two cattle, which a savage 
and he had killed near here. But all the animals fed the bad 
weather. 

26. Three Hinois brought us, on behalf of the elders, two 
sacks of com, some dried meat, i)urnpkins, and twelve beaver- 
skins : first, to make me a mat ; second, to a^ik me for powder ; 
third, that we might not be hungry ; fourth, to obtain a few 
goods. I replied: first, that I had come to instmct them, 
by speaking to them of prayer, etc. ; second, that I would give 
them no powder, because we sought to restore peace every- 
where, and I did not wish them to begin war with the Mni- 
amis; third, that we feared not hunger ; fourth, that I would 
encourage tiie French to bring th^ goods, and that they 
must give satisfaction to those who were among Ihem for the 
beads which they had taken as soon as the surgeon started 
to come here. As they had come a distance of twenty leagues, 
I gave them, in order to reward them for their trouble and 
for what they had brought me, a hatchet, two knives, three 
dasp-knives, ten brasses of glass beads, and two double mir^ 
roiB, telling them that I would endeavor to go to the village, 
for a few days only, if my illness continued. They told me 
to take courage, and to remain and die in their country ; and 
that they had been informed that I would remain there for & 
long time. 

February 9. Since we addressed oursehTs to the Blessed 
Virgin Immaculate, and commenced a novena with a mass, 
at whicli Pierre and Jacque, who do everyi:hing they can to 
relieve me, received communion, to ask God to restore my 
health, my bloody flux has left me, and all that remains is 
wealvness of the stomach. I am beginning to feel much 
better, and to regain my strength. Out of a cabin of Ilinois, 
who encamped near us for a month, a portion have again 
taken the road to the Poutewatamis, and some arc still on the 
lake-shore, where they wait until navigaliou is open. They 
bear letters for our Fathers of St. Francois. 
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20. We have had opportunity to observe the tides com- 
ing in from the lake, which rise and fall several times a day ; 
and, although there seems to be no shelter in the lake, we have 
seen the ice going against the wind. These tides made the 
water good or bad, because that which flows from above 
comes from prairies and small streams. The deer, winch 
are plentiful near the lake-shore, are so lean that we had to 
abandon some of those which we had killed. 

March 23. We killed several partridges, only the males 
of which had ruffs on the neck, the females not having any. 
Tbeae partridges are very good, but not like those of France. 

90. The north wind delayed the thaw until the 25th of 
March, when it set in with a south wind. On the very next 
day, game began to make its appearance. We killed thirty 
pigeons, which I found better than those down tiie great river; 
but they are smaller, both old and young. On the 28tii, the 
ice broke up, and stopped above us. On the 29th, the waters 
rose so high that we had barely time to decamp as fast as 
possible, putting our goods in the trees, and trying to sleep on 
a hillock The water gained on us ti early all night, but there 
was a slight freeze, and the water fell a little, while we were 
near our packages. The barrier has just broken, the ice has 
drifted away ; and, because the wat« is already xisiiig, we 
are about to embark to continue our journey. 

The Blessed V!rf!:in Tmrnaciilate has taken such care of ua 
during our entering that we have not lacked pro\nsions, and 
have still remaining a large sack of com, vnih some meat and 
fat. We also lived very pleasantly, for my illness did not prt?^ 
vent me from sa^-ing holy ma^ every day. We were unable 
to keep Lent, except on Fridays and Saturdays. 

31. We started yesterday and travelled three leagues up 
the river without finding any portage. We hauled our goods 
probably about half an arpent. Besides this discharge, the 
river has another one by which we are to go down. The very 
high lands alone are not flooded. At the place where we are, 
the water has risen more than twelve feet. This is where we 
began our portage eighteen months ago. Bustards and ducks 
pass continually; we contented ourselves with seven. The 
ioe, which is still driftmg down, keeps us here, as we do not 
know in what condition the lower part of the liver is. 
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April 1 . As I do not yet know whether I shall remain 
next summer in the village, on accoimt of my diarrhoea, we 
leave here part of our goods, those with which we can dis- 
pense, and especially a sack of com. While a strong south 
wind delays us, we hope to go to-morrow to the place where 
the French are, at a distance of fifteen leagues from here. 

6. Strong winds and the cold prevent us from proceed- 
ing. The two lakes over which we passed are full of bustarda, 
geese, ducks, cranes, and other game unknown to us. The 
rapids are quite daiigerous in some places. We have just 
met the surgeon^ w& a savage who was going up with a 
caDoe4oad of fun; but, as tii6 cold Is too great for pereoDS 
who are obliged to drag their eaaoes In the water, he has made 
a cache of Us beavec^ms, and xetums to the viUage to*moiv 
row with lis. If the French procure robes in this countiy, 
they do not disrobe the savages, so great axe the hardships that 
must be endured to obtain thnn.^ 

[Addressed: "To my Reverend Father, Father Claude 
Dablon, Superior of the Missions of the Sodety of Jesus In 
New France. Quebec."] 

[Endorsed: "Letter and Journal of the late Father Mar- 
quette."] 

[Endorsed: '^Eveiythlng concemlng Father Marquette's 
Voyage."] 

Account of tsb Sbococd Votaob and thb Dbaih of Father 

JAOQtiBa Mabqubitb 

The mission of the Hinois was founded in the year 1674, 
after the first voyage which Father Jacques Marquet made 
to discover new territories and new peoples who are on the 
great and famous river Missisipi. 

The vfar following, he made a pecond voyage in order to 
establish there the mission ; it is that one which we are about 
to relate. 

* This was Marquette's last entry. Hw moceeding part of the reladoa, 
4iescribiQg his last voyage, deaths and burial, was written by Father Dabloa. 
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Section 1. Narrative of the Second Voyage Uiai Father Marquet 
made (o the Ilinois, He reaches thein, notwithstanding hie 
lUneee, and begina the Mission oj La CcncepUon, 

Father Jacques Marquette, having promised the Ihnois 
on his first voyage to them, in 1673, that he would return to 
them the following year, to teach them the mysteries of our 
religion, had much difficulty in keeping his word. The great 
hardships of his first vo}'age had l}rou<^ht. u|Kjn iiiin a bloody 
flux, and had so weakened him that he was giving up the 
hope of undertaking a second. However, his sic^ess de- 
ereaeed; and, as it had aknost entirely abated by the doae 
of the Bammer izt the fidloving year, he obtained the pmiis- 
mxm of his saperiois to xetum to the Ilinois aad there begin 
that fair miBsaioiL 

He set out for that purpose, in the month of November 
of the year 1674, from the Bay dea Poanta, with two men, one 
of whom had made the fonner voyage with him. Duihig a 
month of navigation on the Lake of the Ilinois, he was toler- 
ably well ; but, as soon as the snow b^gan to fall, he was again 
seised with his bloody flux, which compelled him to halt in 
the river which leads to the ninois. It was there that they 
constructed a cabin in which to pass the winter, amid such 
inconveniences that, his malady increasing more and more, 
he saw clearly that God was granting to hSn the favor which 
he had so many times besought from Him ; and he even told 
his two companions veiy plainly that he would certainly die 
of tliat rTKilady, and during that voyage. Duly to prepare 
his soul, despite the severe indisposition of his body, he began 
this so severe winter sojourn by the retreat of St. Ignatius, 
which he performed with every feeling of devotion, and many 
celestial consolations; and then he passed the whole of the 
remaining time in holding communion vnth all Heaven, hav- 
ing, in these deserts, no intercourse with the earth except 
with iiis two companions. He confessed them and admin- 
istered cornrnunion to them t\^^ce in the week, and exhorted 
them as much as his strength pemiitted him. A short time 
after Christmas, that he might obtain the favor of not dying 
without having taken possession of his dear mission, he in- 
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vited his companions to make a novena in honor of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the l^ks^ed Virgin. His prayer was 
iinswered, against all human probability; and, his health 
improving, he prepared himself to go to the village of the Ilinois 
as soon as navigation should open, which he did with much 
joy, setting out for that place on the 29th of March. He 
flpent devea days on tlie way, during which time he had oo* 
eadon to suffer mueh, both from his own lUness, firom iMdk 
he had not entirdy leeovered, and from the ray severe and 
unfavorable weather. 

On at last arriving at the village, he was received as an 
angd from Heaven. After he had assembled at various times 
the chiefs of the nation, with all the old men, that he might 
sow in their minds the first seeds of the Gospel, and after hav- 
ing given instruction in the cabins, which were always filled 
with a great crowd of people, he resolved to address all in 
public, in a general assembly which he called together in the 
open air, the cabins being too small to contain all the people. 
It was a beautiful prairie, close to a village, which was se« 
lected for the great council; this was adorned, after the 
fashion of the country, by covering it vdth mats and bear- 
skins. Then the Father, having directed them to stretch out 
upon lines several pieces of Chinese taffeta, attached to these 
four large pictures of the Blessed Virgin, which were \isil!le 
on all sides. The audience was composed of 500 cliiefs anci 
elders, seated in a circle around the Father, and of all the 
young men, who remained standing. They numbered more 
than 1500 men, without counting the women and children, 
who are always numerous, the village being composed of five 
or six hundred fires. The Father addressed the whole body 
of people, and conveyed to them ten messages, by means of 
ten presents which ho gave them. He explained to tlicm the 
principal mysteries of our religion, and the purpose that had 
brought him to their country. Above all, he preached to 
them Jesus Christ, on the very eve [of that great day] on which 
he had died i^pon the Cross for them, as well as for all the 
rest of mankind ; then he said holy mass. On the third day 
after, which was Easter Sunday,* things bdng prepared in the 
same manner as on Thursday, he cdebrated the holy mys- 

'April 14, 1675. 
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teries for the second time ; and by these two, the only sacri- 
fices ever offered there to Grod, he took pos^cbsion of that laiid 
in the name of Jesus Christ, and gave to that mission the 
name of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin. 

He \sas listened to by all those peoples with universal 
joy ; and they prayed him with most earnest entreaty to come 
back to them as soon as poasible, since his sickness obliged 
him to letum. Tlie Father, cm his mde, expreaaed to them tho 
affection which he felt for themj and the satisfaction that they 
had given him ; and pledged them his word that he, or some 
other of our Fathers, would return to cany on that mission 
so happily inaugurated. This promise he repeated several 
times, wMe parting with them to go upon his way ; and he 
set out with so many tokens of r^ard on the part of those 
good peoples that, as a maik of l^nor, they chose to escort 
him for more than thirty leagues on the road, yying with each 
other in taking chaige of his slender baggage. 

SecHm % The FaSur is empdled to Ume hM Ilinm Misnmu 
Hi8 Last IUne88> His Precious Death in the Heart of the 
ForeiL 

After the Ilinois, filled with great esteem for the GoppeT, 
had taken leave of the Father, he continued his journey, and 
shortly after reached the Lake of the Ilinois, upon whose 
waters he had to journey nearly a hundred leagues, by an un- 
known route, whereon he had never before travelled ; for he 
was oljliged to coast along the southern shore of the lake, 
having come by the northern.* But his strcngtli was so 
rapidly diminishing that his two men despaired of being able 
to bring him aUve to the end of their journey. Indeed, he 
became so feeble and exhausted that he was unable to assist 
or even to move himself, and had to be handled and canied 
about like a child. 

Meanwhile, he preserved in that ccmditioa an admirable 
equanimity, resignation, joy, and gentleoess, consoling his 
dear companions and encouraging tiiem to suffer patiently 
all the hardships of that voyage, in the assurance that God 

' Thb southern or rather eaatam route was taken by voyagers in order to 
take advantage of the cmzento setting nofthwanily. 
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would not abandon them after his death. It was during this 
voyage that he began to make more special preparation for 
deatk He held communion, sometimes with our Lord, some- 
times mfh liis holy Mother, or mfh hk gaaidian angel, or witii 
aD PaiadiBe. He was of toi oveiheard repeating these words. 
Credo quod redmipior meus vvM; or Maria, Mater Grtaia, 
Mater Dei, memento meu^ In addition to the spiritual exer- 
dse, which was read to him every day, he requested towaid 
the dose that th^ would read to hhn his meditation pre- 
paratory for death, which he carried about with him. He 
recited every day his breviary; and although he was so low 
that his sight and strength were greatly ^eebled, he con- 
tinued to do so to the last day of Mb life, despite the remon- 
strance of his companions. 

Eight da^'s before his death, he was thoughtful enough to 
prepare tiie holy water for use during the rest of his iUness, 
in his agony, and at his burial; and he instructed his compan- 
ions how it should be used. 

The evening before his death, which was a Friday, he 
told them, ver>^ joyously, that it would take place on the 
morrow. He conversed with them during the whole day as 
to what would need to be done for his burial: about the 
manner in which they should inter him ; of the spot that should 
be chosen for his prrave ; how his feet, his hands, and his face 
should be arranged ; how they should erect a Cross over his 
grave. He even went so far as to counsel them, three hours 
before he expired, that as soon as he was dead they should 
take the little hand-bell of his chapel, and sound it while he 
was being put under ^und. He spoke of all these things 
with so gi'cat tr^nquilhl y and presence of mind that one rnifijht 
have supposed that ho was concerned the death and 

funeral of some other person, and not with his own. 

Thus did he converse with them as they made their way 
upon the lalce, untH, having peroeiTed a nver, on the shore 
of which stood an enmienoe that he deemed wdl suited to be 
the place of his interment, he told them that tiiat was the 
place of his last repose.* They wished, however, to proceed 

■ "I know that my Redeemer liveth," and "Maiy, Mother of Grace, Mother 
tA God, remember me." 

'Novr known u Ben Mmiuette River, at iriioae noiitb is tlw dty of 
liiidingloit, "Myiifjim, 
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farther, as the weather was favorable, and the day was not 
far advanoed; bat God rabed a oontraiy wind, which oom- 
peDed them to return, and enter the river which the Father 

had pointed out. They accordin^y brought him to the land, 
lighted a little fire for him, and prepared for him a wretched 
c^in of baik. They laid him down therein, in Hie least un- 
comfortable way that they could ; but they were so stricken 
with sorrow that, as they have since said, they hazdly knew 
what they were doing. 

The Father, being thus stretched on the ground in much 
the same way as was St. Francis Xai'ier, as he had always so 
passionately desired, and finding himself alone in the midst 
of these for^ts, for his eompatiions \\ere occui:)ied with the 
disembarkation, he had leisure to repeat all the acts in which 
he had continued during these last days. 

His dear companions ha\dng afterward rejoined him, all 
disconsohite, he comforted them, and inspired them with the 
confidence that (lod would take care of them after his death, 
in these new and unknown countries. He gave them the last 
instructions, thanked them for all the charities which they 
had exercised in his behalf during the whole journey, and en- 
treated pardon for tlie trouble tliat he had given them. He 
charged them to ask pardon for him also, from all our Fathers 
and brethren who live in the countiy of the Outaouacs. Then 
he undertook to prepare them fiv the sacrament of penance, 
which he admlniatered to them for the last time. He gave 
them alflo a paper on which he had written aU his faults since 
his own last oonfesrion, that they might place it m the hands 
of the Father Superior, that the latter might be enabled to 
pray to God for him in a more special manner. linally, he 
promised not to foiget them in Paradise. And, as he was 
very considerate^ knowing that they were much fatigued with 
the hardships of the preceding days, he bade them go and take 
a little repose. He assured them that his hour was not yet 
80 very near, and that he would awaken them when the time 
should eome, as, in fact, two or three hours afterward he did 
summon them, being ready to enter into the agony. 

They drew near to him, and he embraced them once 
again, while they burst into tears at his feet. Then he asked 
for holy water and his reliquary ; and having himself removed 
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his crucifix, which he carried always suspended round his 
neck, he placed it in the hands of one of his compamoiis, 
begging him to hold it before his eyes. Then. feeUng that he 
had but a short tiine to hve, he made a last ctfort, clasped 
his hands, and, with a steady and fond look upon iiis crucifix, 
he uttered aloud his profession of faith, and gave thanks to 
the Divine Majesty for the great favor which he had ac- 
corded him of dying in the Society, of dying in it aa a nuBakm- 
ary of Jesus Christ, and, above aU, of dying in it, as he had 
always prayed, in a wretched eabin in the midst of Hie farests 
and bereft of all human succor. 

After that, he was sQent, oommuning withm himself with 
God. Nevertheless, he let escape from time to time tiiese 
wordSy SttaHnuit amma mea in verbo ejus; ^ or these, Maier 
Dei, memento Tnei—which were the last words that he uttered 
before entering his agcmy, which was, however, veiy mild and 
peaceful. 

He had prayed his companions to put him in mind, when 
they should see him about to expire, to repeat frequently the 
names of Jesus and Mary, if he could not himself do so. They 
did as they were bidden ; and, when they believed him to be 
near his ond, one of them called alond, "Jesiis, Man,"!" The 
d}^ng man repeated the words distinctly, ?e\eral tioK^s; and 
as if, at these sacred names, sonietliing presented itself to 
him, he suddenly raised his eyes above his cnicifix, holding 
them rivet-ed on that object, which he appear<Hl to regard with 
pleasure. And so, with a countenance beaming and all aglow, 
he expired without any struggle, and so gently that it might 
have been regarded as a pleasant sleep. 

His two poor companions, shedding many tears over 
him, composed his body in the mamier which he had pre- 
scribed to them. Then they carried him devoutly to burial, 
ringing the while the little bell as he had bidden them; and 
planted a large Cross near to his grave, as a sign to passers-by. 

When it became a question of embarking, to proceed on 
their journey, one of the two, who for some days had been 
80 heartsick with sorrow, and so greatly prostrated with an 
internal malady, that he could no longer eat or breathe except 
irith difficulty, bethought himsdf , whUe the other was making 

> "My soul Iiath endured b his md." 
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all preparations for ^barking, to visit the grave of his good 
Fauier^ and adc his interoeoBioii with the ^orioius Viigin, as 
he had proouaed, not doubtbig m the least that he was in 
Heaven. He feU, then, upon his knees, made a short prayer, 
and having zeverently taken some eaith ftm tiie ixmh, he 
preased it to his bmst Tmmediatdy his sickneas abated, 
and his sorrow was changed into a joy which did not foraake 
him during the remainder of his jo<umey. 

Sedion 3. What occurred at the Removal of the Bones of the hie 
Father Marqriette, which lurrc taken from his Grave on the 
i9th of May, 1677, the same Day as that on which he died 
in the Year 1675.^ A Bri^ Summary oj his Virtues. 

God did not permit that a deposit so precious should re- 
main in the midst ai the f<»eBt, unhonored and foigotten. 
The savages named Kiskakonsy* who have been making pub- 
lic profesBiQn of Christianity for neariy ten yeaiSy and who 
were instrocted by Father Marquette when he lived at the 
Point of St. Esprit, at the eictremity of Lake Siqperior, earned 
on their last winter's hunting in liie vidnity of tiie Lid» of 
the Sinois. As they wm returning in the spring, they were 
greatly pleased to pass near the grave of their good Father, 
whom t&qr tenderly loved; and God also put it into their 
hearts to remove his bones and bring them to our church at 
the mission of St. Ignaoe at Missilimakinac, where those aav- 
ages make their abode. 

They repaired, then, to the spot, and resolved among 
themselves to act in regard to the Father as they are wont 
to do toward those for whom they profess great respect. 
Accordingly, they opened the G:ravp, and uncovered the body; 
and, although the flc^h and intenial organs were all dried up, 
they found it entire, so that not even the t^kiii was in any way 
injured. This did not prevent them from proceeding to dis- 
sect it, as is their custom. They cleansed the bones and 
exposed them to the sun to diy ; then, carefully laying them 

' May 18, 1675, was the true date of bis death, since DaUoa expresajy re* 
Isles tliat it beCdl on Saturday. 

*For the Kiikakmi OttowA see p. 121> note 1, ank. 
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in a box of birch-bark, they set out to bring them to our mis- 
sion of St. Ignace.* 

There were nearly thirty canoes which formed, in excel- 
lent order, that funeral procession. There were also a p^oodly 
number of Iroquois, who united with oui' Algonquin savages 
to lend more honor to the ceremonial. When they drew near 
our housei Fatiiier Nouvd, who is its Superior, with Father 
Fievcon, went out to meet tliem, acconnpaiiied fay the Freneb- 
men and Bavages who were there ; and having halted the pro- 
cession, he put the usual questiiaiB to them, to make sure that 
it was really the Father's body which they were bringing. 
Before conveying it to land, th^ intoned the De profundis * 
in the presence of the thirty canoes, which were still on the 
water, and of the people who were on the shore. After that, 
the body was carried to the church, care bemg taken to ob- 
serve all that the ritual appoints in such ceremonies. It re- 
mained eiqmed under the pall, all that day, which was \Vhit- 
monday, the 8th of June ; and on the morrow, after having 
rendered to it all the fimeral rites, it was lowered into a small 
vault in the middle of <the church, where it rests as the guardian 
angel of our Outaouas missions. The savages often come to 
pray over his tomb. Not to mention more than this instance, 
a younp; grirl, aged ninoteen or twenty year?, whom the late 
Father had instructed, and who had been l)a])tize(l in tlic past 
year, fell sick, and applied to Father iSouvel to be bled and to 
take certain remedies. The Father prescribed to her, as sole 
medicine, to come for three days and say a pater and throf 
ave^s at the tomb of Father Marque t to. She did so, aud be- 
fore the third day was cured, without bleeding or any other 
remedies. 

Father ,la( [ues Marquette, of the province of Champagne, 
died at tlie age of thirty-eight years, of which twenty-one were 
passed in the Society — namely, twelve in France and nine 
in Canada. He was sent to the missions of the upper Al- 

*Th6 mtB of this miadkm chapd tod the loiifliiis of Marquette wen dia- 

covered two hundred yeen after his burial by the pfiest of the viUafe, Rev. 

Edward .Tik k< r. Hip rpranants of u birch-bark box, a number of hones, and part 
of a skuli werr uiu artlun!. Most of thcse reiics are now in the poaseasum ol 
Alarquctte University at Milwaukee. 
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gonquins, who are called Outaouacs ; and labored therein with 
the zeaJ that might be expected from a mail who had proposed 
to himself St. Francis Xavi( i- ;is the model of his life and 
death. He resembled that great saint, not only in the x ariety 
of barbarian languages which he mastered, but al^o by the 
range of his zeal, which made him carry the faith to the ends 
of this new world, and nearly 800 leagues from here into the 
forestey where the name of Jesus Ghiist had never been pro- 
claimed. 

He always entreated God that he mi^t end his life in theae 
laborious missionsy and that, like his deiur St. Xavier, he mi^t 
die in the midst of the woods, bereft of eveiything. Every 
day, he inteiposed for that end both the merits of Jesus Christ 
and the intercession of the Viigin Immaculate, for whom he 
entertained a singular tenderness. 

Accordingly, he obtained throug)i such powerful mediators 
that which he solicited with so much earnestness; since he 
had, like the apostle of the Indies, the happiness to die in a 
wretched cabin on the shore of Lake Dinois, forsaken by all 
the worid. 

We might say much of the rare virtues of this noble mis- 
sionary : of his zeal, which prompted him to carry the Faith 
so far, and proclaim tho ( iof^oI to sn many peoples who were 
unknown to us; of his ntloness, which rcndnrd him beloved 
by all, and made him all thini::^ to all men — a Frenchman vsith 
the French, a Huron with the Hurons, an Algonquin with the 
Ale^nnquins; of the childlike candf>r with which he disclosed 
hiri heart to his superiors, and even to all kinds of pei-sons, 
with an ingenuousness w^hich won all hearts; of his angelic 
chastity ; and of his uninterrupted union with God. 

But that which apparently predominated w^as a devotion, 
altogether rare and singular, to the Blessed Virgin, and par- 
ticularly toward the mystery of her Immaculate Conception. 
It Wius a pleasure to hear him s])cak or preach on that subject. 
All his conversations and letters contamed something about 
the Blessed Virgin Immaculate — ^for so he always called her. 
From the age of nine 3reaiB, he fasted every Saturday ; and 
from his tenderest youth began to say the little office of the 
Conception, inepiring every one with the same devotion. 
Some months before his death, he said every day with his two 
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men a little corona of the Immaculate Conception which he 
had devised as follows : After the credo, there is said once the 
pater aiiri am, and then four times these words : Ave Filia Dei 
Patr'ci, avc Mater Filii Dei, ave Spoiisa Spiritu^ SaticlL, ave 
Tcmplum iotius Trinitaiis: per sandam Virginitatem et Im- 
inaadatam Concepiionem tuam, purissima Virgo, emunda cor 
et camm meam: in nondne Patria, et FiUi, el Spiriiua SameH,^ 
— ccmdudiDg with the Gloria Patri, the whole rqieated three 
tunes. 

He never failed to say the mass of the Gonceptioii, or, 
at least, when he oould do so^ the prayer of the Conception. 
He hanUy meditated iqxm anything else day and night. 
That he might leave us an ever^ndtiring testimony of his 
sentimentsi it was his desire to bestow on the missioa of the 
Sinois the name of La Conception. 

So tender a devotion toward the Mother of God merited 
some sin gu lar grace ; and she accorded him the favor that he 
had always requested — to die on a Saturday. His conopanions 
never doubted that she appeared to him at the horn- of his 
death, when, after pronomicing the names of Jesus and Mary, 
he suddenly raised his eyes above his crucifix, holding them 
fixed on an object which he regarded with extreme pleasure, 
and a joy that showed itself upon hi?; features ; and the}' had, 
at that time, the impression that he had rendered up liis soul 
into the hands of his good Mother. 

One of the last letters that he WTote to the Father Superior 
of the missions l>cfure his great voyage, is sufficient evidence 
that such were his sentiments. He begins it thus : The Blessed 
Virgin Inmiaculate has obtained for me the favor of reaching 
this place in good health, and with the resolve to correspond 
to the intentions which God has respecting me, since He has 
assigned me to the voyage toward the south. I have no other 
thought than that of doing what God walls. I dread nothing 
' — ^neither the Nadoissis, nor the reception awaiting me among 
the nations, dismay me. One of two things will happen: 
either God will punish me for my crimes and cowardice, or 

^"Hall, Dauphtcr of God the Father; hm], Mnthrr of God the Son; hafl. 
Bride of the Holy Spirit ; hail, Temple of the wIujIc Trinity ; by thy Holy Vir- 
ginity and Immaculate Conception, most pure Virgin, cleanse my heart and 
flesh; in tlie name d the Fithen «k1 of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoet" 
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else He mil give me a share in his Cross, which I have not 
yet carried since my arrival in this countiy. But this Cross 
has been perhi^pB obtained to me the Blessed Vii^ Im- 
macolate, or it may be death itself, tibat I may ceaae to offend 
God. It is that for which I try to hold myself in readiness, 
suirendering myself altogether into His hands. I entreat 
Your Reverence not to f oiget me, and to obtain for me of 
God that I may not remain imgrat^hil for the favors idiidi He 
heaps upon me." 

There was fomid among his pliers a manuserqyt entitled 
''The directing Care of God over a Missionazy/' in which 
he shows the excellence of that vocation, the advantages 
which it affords for seKf-sanctification, and the care that God 
takes of Go^l laborera. One sees in this little abstract the 
spirit of God which possessed him. 
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MEMOIR ON LA SALLE'S DISCOVERIES, 

TONTY, 1678-1690 [1693] 



INTRODUCTION 



Robert Cavblier de La Salle, whose name is indissolubly 
associated with the valley of the Mississippi, although he was 
unfortunate in his life and in his death has been fortiinate in 
his biographers both contempoxaiy aod recent. About nojoe 
at the French explorers has so large an amount of documentary 
material collected. Eveiy detail of his plans and activities 
after 1678 has been told and retold. His own letters and 
memorials to the court have been preserved in the French 
archives, and were in 1879 printed in three volumes by Pierre 
Majgry. In addition to these materials we have the accounts 
of two of the chaplains of his expedition — the garrulous, 
lively, popular reminiscences of Father Louis Hennqpiu, whose 
woric i^ppeared in edition after edition ; the accurate, pains- 
taldng narrative of Father Z6nobe Membr^, who accompanied 
La Salle in hia eariier and later attempts at penetrating the 
MissisBippi Valley. For La Salle's last expedition, his tragic 
death, and the return of the remnant of his people there are 
numerous sources — the narratives of his brother Jean Cavelier 
and Henri Joutel being those best known. But among all 
who acted with La. Salle in his ambitious plans lor founding 
an empire in the heart of America, no one is more justly en- 
titled to credence than his faithful lieutenant and friend 
Henri de Tonty. 

Tonty was the son of an Italian banker, Lorenzo Tonti, 

from whom the tontine system of insurance takes its name. 

Having been concerned in Masaniello's Neapolitan conspiracy 

of 1647, Lorenzo fled from his native land to France, where he 

found service under the Italian premier Cardinal Mazarin. 

Henri was bom probably near Naples and was a babe when 

28a 
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he was carried to the French court. At the age of eighteen or 
nineteen he entered the French service ; he took part in sevea 
eBxaptdffiB, lost his right hand in battle, and was taken pris- 
oner. After the treaty ci Nymwi^gen in 1678 lus r^giinent 
was dkbanded, and he returned to VeraailleB, where he was 
presented to La Sallei then a suppliant for pemusaion to oolo- 
nizc the valley of the Mississippi. 

It has been well said that of all that La Salle obtained on 
his joumpy to France in 1678 — the support- of the king, the 
interest of his ministers, and substantial help for the expenses 
of his project— none were of more worth than the allegianee 
of the young Italian lieutenant, whose services he secured 
upon this occasion. Through all the following years of danger, 
toil, misfortune; and calumny, Tonty was the one companion 
who comprehended and seconded all La Salle's far-reaching 
planS; and was ever his efficient and faithful supporter. Even 
after his superior's death, Tonty continued his efforts to cany 
out those plans, to rescue La Salle's memory from obloquy 
and to secure his fortune and his fame 

Left La Salle, in 1682, in charge of his interests in 
Illinois, Tonty maintained with great alnlity the Fort of St 
Louis upon ''The Rock'' on the Illinois Hiver, pacified his 
Indian colonists, introduced agriculture, prosecuted the fur 
trade. His journeys took him from the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi to the land of the Assiniboin on the Red River of the 
North ; from bis seigniory in Arkansas to the French capital 
on the St. Lawrence. Deprived at last by royal edict of his 
Fort St. Louis, some time about the dose of tiie seventeenth 
oentuiy he souj^t the South and joined his fortunes with 
those of the Canadian founder of Louisiana. There, not far 
from Mobile, the great lieutenant of La Salle died, Septem- 
ber 6, 1704. 

Tonty wrote two accounts of his experiences in North 
America. The first covers the five years, 1678-1683, and 
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exists in two copies in the Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris. It 
is published in Pierre Margiy, D6couvertes et Etablissempnfs 
de9 Frangaia dana VOuesi de VAminque 8eptenirumale, L 57d- 
616. The second or longer narrative, covering the yearo 
1678-1691, was sent in 1693 to Count de P<»itohaTtram, then 
minister of the colonies. It iis published in Fime Maigry, 
Relations et Memoircs Imdits (Paris, 1867), pp. 1-36. Ifc 
first appeared in an English translation in Thomas Falconer, 
On the Discovery of the Mississippi, etc. (London, 1844). The 
same translation was used by Benjamin F. French in Louisiana 
Historical CoUecHonSf part I. d2-66, and ia reprinted in 
lUmrii Huihriedl CoUecHom, L 128-164, from wlddi we re- 
print with many textual oorreetiona. This seoond memoir 
of Tonty formed the basis of a spurious work entitled, Der- 
fl^es Decouvertes dans rAmvrique Septi'ntriorwic de Monsieur 
de la SqUc par Chevalier de ToniifGouvemeur du Fort St. Louis 
aux lUinois (Paris, 1697). This was Englished in 1698, and 
issued in London. Tonty during his lifetime protested the 
authorship. This spurious memoir should not be confounded 
with the genuine memoir addressed to the Count de Pont* 
chartrain, which remained in the fWch ardhiveB until the 
nineteenth century, "niis latter has seemed to the editors 
the best brief connected account, by a participant and survivor, 
of La Salle's exploratiou>s in the Mississippi Valley, his plans 
for settlement suad exploitation, and his premature and tragic 
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MEMOIR ON LA SALLE'S DISCOVERIES, BY 

TONTY, 1678-1690 [1693] 

Memoir Sent in 1693, m the Discovery of the Mississippi and 
the Neighboring Nations by M. de la Salle, from the Year 
1678 to the Tune of His Death, and by the Sieur de 2 only 
to the Year 1691. 

After having been eight years in the French service, by 
land and by sea, and having had a hand shot off in Sicily by 
a grenade,^ I resolved to return to France to solicit employ- 
ment. At that time the late M. Cavelier de La Salle came to 
court, a man of great intelligence and merit, who sought to 
obtain leave from thp court to explore the Gulf of Mexico by 
traversing; the countries of North America. Having obtained 
of the King the permission he desired through the favor 
of the late M. Colbert and M. de Seignelai, the late Mon- 
seigneur the Prince of Conti,^ who was acquainted \^'ith him 
and who honored me \vith liis favor, sent me to ask him to be 
allowed to accompany him in his long journeys, to which he 
very willingly assented. 

We sailed from Rochelle on the 14th of July, 1678, and 
arrived at Quebec on the 15th of September foilowiiig. We 
recruited there for some da>s, and after ha\'ing taken leave 
of M. the Count de Frontenac, governor general of the coun- 
try, ascended the St. Lawrence as far as Fort Frontenac, 120 
leagues from Quebec, on the banks of the Lake of Frontenac, 
which 18 about 300 leagues around,-* and after staying thm 

* Tout}' had this hand replarwl by one of metal whirli he usually wore 
covered with a glove. He is said to have used this as a weapon with much ^ect 
amoqg enemy Indiaiis, lAo ceUed bin Brat d$ Fw (iron Arm). 

* Colbert was the prime mimster of Louu XIV., vSeignelay Colbert's son; 
the (second) pniMXolConttwasaproiiiiiieatooartierwholMd^^ 

of the king. 

* Count de Frontenac built this post in 167^ and two years later granted it 
ASftsoguuiiytolASelle. The Iiidian name for tike ste wm CManqui, at tlie 
niodem town of XtogstoiL La SaUe rebuilt the fort in stonei and it iras mafai- 
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four days, we ^bariced in a boat of forty tons to cross this 
lake, and on Chiutmas day we found oundires opposite a 
viUage called Tsonnontouan,' to which M. de La Salle sent 
some canoes to procure Indian com for our subfliBtence. From 
thence we sailed towards Niagara^ intending to look for a 
suitaUd place above the Falls whete a boat might be biult. 
The winds were so contrary that we could not approach it 
nearer than nine leagues, which detemimed us to go by land. 
We found there some cabins of the Iroquois, who received 
us well. We slept there, and the neict day we went three 
leagues further up to kM>k for a good place to build a boat.' 
There we encamped. 

The boat in which we came was lost on the coast through 
the obstinacy of the pilot, whom M. de La Salle had ordered 
to bring it ashore. The crew and the things in it were saved. 
M. de La Salle determined to return to Fort Frontenac over 
the ice, and 1 remained in command at Ni^ara with a Recollect 
Father* and thirty men. The bark was completed in the 
spring. M. de La Salle joined us with two other Recollect 
Fat hers and several men, to aid in bringing this bark up, on 
account of the rapids, which I was not able to ascend on ac- 
count of the weakness of my crew. He directed me to wait 
for him at the extremity of Lake Erie, at a place called Detroit, 
1^ leagues from Niagara, to join there some Frenchmen 
whom he had sent off the last autumn. I went in ad^ ance in 
a baik canoe, and when we were neai' Detroit the ship came up.* 

tained until captured m 1768 by the EngHah. Ltktt Ontvio wm tmfUBatfy 
called Lake Frontenac. 

* The village of the Seneca near the Greneaee River. 

*This shipyard has been identified near the mouth of Cayuga Creek at a 
village DOW a^kd La SaHe. 

' This Recollect priest was Louis Hennepui, bom about 1640 in Belgium. 
Fond of adventure, he travelled in Europe, officiated as chaplain in the Nether- 
lands during war, and embarked in 1B75 for New France, becoming the next year 
chaplain at Fort Frouteoac. Having accompanied La Salle to Illinois, he was 
mt witb an aqdoring party to Hw upper lifiasissippi, captured by tbe Soux, 
and carried past Falb of SL Anthony, to which he gave the present name. 
Rescued by Duluth, he returned to Canada and sailed for Europe, where he pub- 
lished several accounts of his journeys, all designed to give prominence to hia 
own achievements. For his rescue by Duluth, see the succeeding dooument. 

*niia first sailing vend on the upper lakes was called the GnJJin, in hcmov 
of FVontoine'a annorial haaringifc 
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We got into it, and continued our voy age as far as Missili- 
makinak, where we arrived at the end of August, having 
crossed two lakes larger than that of Frontenac. 

We remained there some days to rest ourselves, and as 
M. de La Salle intended to go to the Illinois, he sent me to 
the Sault Sainte-Marie, where Lake Superior discharges it- 
self into Lake Huron, to look for some of his men who had 
deserted, and himself set sail on the Lake of the Islinois. 
Having arrived at Pou ton at amis, an Islinois village,* the 
calumet was sung, a ceremony of theirs during which large 
presents are given and received, and in which a post is placed 
in tlie midst of the assembly, where those" who wish to make 
known their great deeds in war, striking the poet, declaim on 
the deeds they have done. This ceremony regularly takes 
place in the presence of those with whom they wish to make 
alliance, and the calmiiet is among the savages the symbol of 
peace. M. de La Salle sent his ship back to Niagara to fetch 
the things he wanted, and, embarking in a canoe, continued 
his voyage to the Miamis River. There he commenced build- 
ing a house.' 

In the meantime I came up with the deserters,* and kept 
on my way to within thirty leagues of the Miamis River, 
yrhm I was obliged to leave my men, in order to hunt, our 
proviBimis failing us. I then went on to join M. de la SaOe* 
When I aimed he told me he wished that all the men had 
come witii me in order to proceed to the Ldinois. I retraced 
my way to find them. But the wind increasing, we were forced 
to land, and the violence of l^e waves was such that our 
canoe was upset. We were, however, saved, but everything 
that was in the canoe was lost, and for want of provisions we 
lived for three days on acorns. I sent word of what had hap- 
pened to M. de La Salle. He directed me to join him. I went 
m my little canoe. As soon as I arrived we ascended twenty- 

' There seems to be some hiatus here. La Salle set sail from Mtchilimackinac 
lor Gnm Bay, on which there was a Potaw»tcNm (not an UimNs) village. 
*T!k» praaent St. Joseph BSver, cmplgruig into Laka Afidiigaii at its soutb- 

eaatem extremity. La SaUe's fort at the mouth of the stream was named for 

the Mifimi Indians, who hnA m>pntly removed thither from Wisconsin. 

^ Tonty, having appreliemifxi the deserters, came down tlie eastern shore of 
the lake, while La Salle and the main body of the expedition proceeded in caaoes 
along tbe westcm and southem shoves to St, JosQih Biv». 
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five leagues, as far as the portage,' where the men whom I 
had left behind joined us. We made the portage, which is 
about two leagues in lengthy and came to the source of the 
IflliiKiiB Bivar. We embarked there and deeoended the river 
for 100 leagues. When we arrived at tiiie village of the sav- 
ages, they were abeent hunting and as we had no pzovisions 
we opened some caches^ of lodSan com. 

During thb joonaey some of our Itacfamen, fatigued^ 
deteimin^ to leave us, but that night was so oold that their 
plan was broken up. We continued our route, in order to joia 
the savages, and found them thirty leagues below the village. 
When they saw us they thought we were Iroquois, and tbm- 
fore put themselves on the defensive and m^uie their women, 
run into the woods; but when they recognised us, the womea 
with their children were called back and the calumet was danced 
to M. de La Salle and me, in order to nuuk their desire to 
live in peace with us. We gave them some merchandise for 
the com which we had taken in their village. 

This was on the 3d of Januar}'-, 1679.' It was necessaiy 
to fortify ourselves for the winter. Applying ourselves to it, 
we made a fort which was called Cr^veccEur> Part of our 
people deserted and they even put poison into our kettle. 
M. de La Salle was poisoned, but he was saved by some anti- 
dote a friend had given to him in France. The desertion of 
these men gave us less anaoyance tlian the effect which it 
had on the minds of the savages, for the enemies of M. de La. 
Salle had spread a report among the Islinois that we were 
friends of the Iroquois, who are their greatest enemies. The 
efifect this product will be seen hereafter. 

M. de La Salle commenced building a boat to descend the- 

* Hie location of the portage from the St. Joiepli to the Kankakee — the 
southern branch of the Illinois — has been found by recent investigations of local 
historians to be above the eity of South Bend, in St. Jo"*eph County, Indiana. 

* A cache was a kind of underground stoiehfMue used by Indians and wooda> 
men to conceal provisions and goods. 

'Tins date ihould be Janiuiy 3, 1680; probaUy it is fpvm •rwnHitig to- 
•a earlier method, that made tl^ begiii March 1 instead of January 1. 

♦Early conunentatora supposed that the fort received its name, Crfeve- 
ccetu: {heartbreak), from the distressing circumstances of the leader of the ex- 
pedition. It is now thought to have been named for a fortress in the Netted 
lands captUBsd by Twmot, m Jvfy, 1672. 
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river. He sent a Recollect Father with the Sieur Acau* 
to explore the nation of the Sioux,* 400 leagues from the 
IsUnoiSi towaid the nxMi, m the Miasissipy River, a river 
that runs not lees than 800 leagues to the sea without lapids, 
and having detennined to go himself by land to Fort Fron- 
tenae, becfuise he had heard nothing of the haik which he had 
sent to Niagara^ he gave me the command of this i^aoe and 
left us on l£e ^Ml of March with five men. On his road he 
met with two men, whom he had sent in the autumn to Mis- 
silimakinak to obtain news of his bark. They assured him 
that it had not come down, and he therefore detennined to 
continue his journey.^ These two men were sent to me with 
ordeiB to go to the old village to visit a rock and to build a 
strong fort upon it.* 

Whilst I was absent all my men deserted. They took away 
€ver3i>hing that was finest and most valuable, and left me with 
two Recollects and three Frenchmen, newly arrived from 
France, stripped of ever^'thing and at the merc}- of the sav- 
ages.* All that I could do was to draw up an authontic ac- 
count of the affair and send it to M. de La Salle. Ho lay in 
wait for them on Lake Frontenac, took some of them and 
killed tlie others. After this he returned towards the Minois. 
As for his bark, it has never been heard of.* 

' Michel Accault, the leader of the expedition of three to the Sioux country, 
was a native of Poitiers. He was captured by the Sioux, rescued by Duluth, 
mnA fletdttl p fT tHMftfBliy in llKnniM^ whOTB Iw Biiiried • iPonuHi of th# Tffinitift 
tril)e. The BeooUect was Louis HeDnepiii, for whom see p. 287, note 3, ante. 

•The courttry of the Sioux was about the head'vatcr? of the Mississippi 
and westward, for its disoovecy and explorotioii, see the suooeedins narrative 
of Duluth. 

*T1ns irinter jomiMy of La Sall^ overiand iStaoa^ nonJMm DlinQiQ, 
■diana* aoutiiem Midiigan, southern Ohitano to the fort at Niagara is proof of 
the tranendous determination and physical endurance of the explorer. 

♦This rock, known throuirhmit the French rt'pime as **Le Rocher," is 
situated on the southern bank of the Illinois, not far from the village of Utica. 
It is locally known as "Starved Bock." 

> ^Vhile Tonty bad gone to survey the ata for the new fort, his men de» 
stroyed Fort Crfevecoeur, stole the ammunition and goods, and left in writing the 
statement, "We are all sava^f^ " The two friars with Tonty were Gabriel 
de La Ribourde and Zenobe Mcmbr^ 

"The fate of tfaa Griffin has nevor been known. ftobaUjr it loundend in 
«ne of the autumn gales. 
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In tiie meanwhile, the Islinois were greatly alarmed at 
seeing a party of 600 Iroquois. It was then near the month 
of September. The desertion of our men and the journey of 
M. de La Salle to Fort Frontenac made the savages suspect 
that we were betraying them. They severely reproached me 
respecting the arrival of their enemies. As I was recently 
come from France and was not then acquainted with their 
manners, this embarra^d me and determined me to go to 
the enemy with necklaces^ to tell them that I was surprised 
they had come to make war upon a nation dependent on the 
Governor of New France, and that M. de La Salle, whom he 
esteemed, governed these peoples. An Islinois accompanied 
me, and we separated ourselves from the body of the Islinois, 
who were 400 in number, and were already fighting with the 
enemy. When I was within gun-shot the Iroquois fired a 
great volley at us, which compelled me to tell the Islinois to 
retire. He did so. When I })ad come up to them, these 
wretches seized me, took the necklace from m}^ hand, and one 
of them, rea(diing through the crowd, plunged a knife into my 
breast, wounding a rib near the heart. However, haAirig 
recognized me, they carried me into the midst of their camp 
and asked me what I came for. I gave them to undt istand 
that the Islinois were under the protection of the King of 
France and of tlio Governor of the country, and that T was 
surprised that they wished to break with the French, and to 
postpone peace. 

All this time skirmishing was going on on both sides, and 
a warrior came to give notice to the chief that their left wing 
was giving way, and that they had recognized suine French- 
men among the Iblinuis, who were shooting at them. On 
this they were greatly irritated against me and held a council 
concerning what they should do with me. There was a man 
behind me with a knife in his hand, who eveiy now and then 
lifted up my hair. They were divided in opinion. Tegancouti, 
chief of the Tsonnontouan, wished positively to have me 
burnt. Agonstot, chief of the Onontagu^,* as a friend of M. 
de La Salle, wished to have me set at hberty. He carried his 
point. They agreed that, in order the better to deceive the 

1 Strings of wampum , !i were used by the Indius in peace ocgotwtibiu. 
» Hie Onondaga tribe oC the Xioquoia confederacgr. 
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Idinois, they should give me a necklace of porcelain beads to 
show to them that they also were children of the Governor, 
and that they all ought to unite and make a good peace. 

They sent me to deliver ilieir ineasage to the Islinois. I 
had much difficulty in reaching them on account of the great 
quantity of blood I had lost, both from my wound and from 
my mouth. On my way I met the Fathers Gabriel de la 
Ribourde and Zdnoble Membr^, who were coniiiig to look 
after me. They expressed their joy that these barbarians had 
not put me to death. We went together to the Islinois, to 
whom I reported the sentiments of the Iroquois, adding, how« 
ever, that they must not altogether trust them. They re- 
tired within their village, but seeing the Iroquois present 
themselves al\Miys in battle array they felt obliged to rejoin 
their wives and children, three leagues off. They left us 
there : namely, the two Recollect Fathers, the three French* 
men, and myself. 

The Iroquois made a fort in the village and left us in a 
ral)iii at some diiDtaiice from their fort. Two days later, the 
Isliiioiis appearing on the hills near the Iroquois, the Iroquois 
thought that we had had some conference together, which 
led them to bring us inside their fort. They pressed me to 
go and find the Islinois and induce them to come and make 
a treaty of peace. They gave me one of their oim naticm as 
a hostage. I went with Father The Iroquois re- 

mained mth the Islinois, and one of the latter eame with me. 
"When we got to the fort, mstead of mending mattersy he 
spoilt than entirely by saying to the enemy that tiiey had in 
all only 400 men and that the rest of their young men were 
gone to war, and that if the Iroquois reaDy wished to make 
peace with tiiiem they were ready to give them a quantity of 
beaver skins and some slaves which £ey bad. The Iroquois 
called me to them and loaded me with reproaches; th^told 
me that I was a liar to have said that the Islinois had 1,200 
waniois, and several tribes of allies who had given than as- 

* The name is variously spelled Z6nobe, Z6noble, Z^nobie. It i> the French 
form of the Latin Zenobius; the first spelling is the w^unl one. Father Zcnobe 
Ivicmbre accompaoied La Salle on his three principal expeditions, was left in the 
dwelling on the coast of Texas (16S6), and perbhed with the nmnaiit of La 
Salle's oolony. 
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sistance. WTiere were the sixty I'l-eiiclimen who, I had told 
them, were at the village'/ 1 had much difiiculty in getting 
out of the scrape. 

The same evenint^ they sent back the Ishnois to toll his 
nation to come the next day to within half a league of the 
fort and that they w^ould there conclude the peace, which in 
fact was done, at noon. The Islinois having come to the 
meeting-place, the Iroquois gave them presents of necklswjes 
and merchandise. The first necklace signi^ic*^! that the 
Governor of New France was not iingvy at their haA'ing come 
to molest their brothers; the second was addressed to M. de 
La SaUe with the same meaning, and by the third, accompaiued 
with merchandise^ they boimd themselves by oath to a strict 
allianoe, that hesreafter they should live as brotfaeni. They 
then Bepaiated and the Islmois believedi alter these preeents, 
in the sincerity of the peace, which induced them to come 
several times into the fort of tiie enemies, where, some Islinois 
chiefs having asked me what I thought, I told them they had 
eveiytiung to fear, that there was among these baiharians no 
good faith, and that I knew that they were making canoes of 
elm baik and that consequently they were intending to pur- 
sue them, and that they should take advantage of the time 
and retire to some distant nation, for ibie^ were most as- 
suredly betrayed. 

The eighth day after their arrival, on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, they called me and Father Z^oble to council, and 
having made us sit down, they placed six packets of beaver 
skins before us and addressing me they said that the two 
first packets were to inform M. de Frontenac that they would 
not eat his children and that he should not be angry at what 
they had done; the tliircl was to serve as a plaster for my 
wound ; the fourth was oil to rub on my own and the Recollect 
father's limbs, on account of the journeys we had taken; 
the hf til, that the sun was bright ; the sixth, that we should 
depart the next day for the French settlements. I asked 
them when they would go away themselves. Murmurs arose 
among them. Some of them answered me that they would 
eat some of the Islinois before they went away ; upon which 
I kicked away their presents, saymg that there was no use in 
making presents to me, 1 would have none ui them, since they 
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desigaed to eat the childim of the governor. An Abendds* 
who was with themj and who q>oke IVench, told me that the 
men were imtated, and the chWa rising drove me from the 
council. 

We went to our cabin, where we passed the nif^t on our 
guard, resolved to kill some of them before they should kill 
us, for we thought that we should not live out the night. 
However, at daybreak they directed us to depart, wliich we 
did. After making five leagues in the canoe, we landed to 
dry some pdtries, which were wet. While we were repair- 
ing our canoe, Father Gabriel told me he was going aside to 
pray. I advised him not to go away, because we were sur- 
rounded by enemies. He went about 1,000 paces off and was 
taken by forty savages, of the nation called Kikapoiis, who 
carried him away and broke his head. Finding that he did 
not return, T wont to look for him with one of my men. Hav- 
ing disco\ cr( d his trail, I found it cut by several others, which 
joined and ended at last in one. 

I brought back this sad news to the Father Z^noble, who 
was greatly grieved at it. Towards eveniug we made a great 
fire, hoping that perhaps he might return; and we went over 
to the other side of the river, where we kept a good lookout. 
Towards midnight we saw a man appear, and then many others. 

The next day we recrossed the river to look for our equip- 
ment, and after waiting till noon we eraljarkcd and reached 
the Lake uf the Islinois by short journeys, always hoping to 
meet with the good Father. After having sailed on this lake 
till All Saints' Day we were wrecked, twenty leagues from the 
village of Foutouatamis.* Our provisions failing uS; I left a 
man to take care of our things and went off by land, but, as I 
had a fever constantly on me, and my legs ^vere swollen, 
we did not arrive at the village of Poutouatsmis till St. Mar* 
tin's Day.' During this tune we lived on nothing but wild 
garlic, which we were obliged to grub up from under the snow. 
When we arrived we found no savages; they had gone to 

*The Abenaki Indians were from Maine and the eastern provinces of 
Canada. 

> November 1, 1680. The location of this Potawatomi village is not cer- 
tainly known ; it appears to have been the one on the lake shore mentioned in 
1696 by St. Cosrae as being on the eve o£ abandonment. See p. 344, note 4, jpcMi. 

s November 14. 
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their winter quart ors. So we were obliged to go into their 
wilds, where we obtained hardly as mueh as two handfuls 
of Indian com a day and some frozen gourds, which we piled 
up in a cabin at the water's side. 

Whilst we were gleaniiis^ in the wilds, a Frenchman' 
whom we had left at the cache caiiie to the cabin where we 
had left our little store of provisions. He thought we had 
put them there for him, and therefore did not spare them. 
We were very much surprised, as we were starting off for 
Missilimakiiiak, to find him in the cabin. He had arrived 
three days before. We had much pleasure in seeiiii^ liim, 
and much regret to see our proviaiuns partly consumed. We 
did not delay to embark, and after two leagues' sail, the wind 
having arisen offshore, I came to land. We saw a fresh trail 
and I directed that it should be followed. It was that of 
the Poutouatamis village, who had made a portage to the 
Bay of the Puans. The next day, weak as we were, we carried 
our little canoe and all our things into this bay, to which there 
is a league of portage.^ We embaiked in a creek called 
Sturgeon Creek, and turned to the right at hazard, not know- 
ing where to go. After sailing for a league we found the 
same number of cabins, which led us to expect soon to find 
the savages. 

Five leaf^es from this place we were stopped by the 
w^ind for a week, which compelled us to coiismue the few 
provisions we had collected together^ and we were without 
anything. At last we held a council to iice what we should 
do, and despairing of being able to come up with the savages, 
every one asked to return to the village, since there was wood 
there, so that we might die warm. The wind lulling, we em- 
barked and set off. On entering Stui^eon's Creek we saw a 
fire and went to it. It was made by savages, who had just 
gone away. We thought th^ were gone to their village and 
detenmned to go there, but the ereek having from in the 
night, we could not proceed in our canoe. We made shoes of 

^Sieur de Bouraodeti one of Tonty's party wlio bad been lost for sevetal 
days. 

'The Stur^'(-r>n Bay portape, acn^ Door County peninsula, VVLsoonsin. 
It is now cut by a caoai. bee Marquette's jouruey across this portage, p. 263« 
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the late Father Gabriers cloak, having no leather. We were 
to have started in the morning. One of my men being very 
ill from having eaten some pare-flesche/ m the evening, 
as I was urging our starting two Outawas savages came up, 
who led us to where the Poutouatamis were. We found some 
Frenchmen there, who received us kiiull)'. I spent the winter 
with them, and leather Z^noble left us tu paiis the winter with 
the Jesuit fathers at the end of the bay.* 

When I left this place in the spring for Missilimakinak 
we had hardly recovered from the miseries which we had 
suffered from hunger and cold during thirty-four days. We 
reached Miaailimakinak about Corpus ChiMi in 1680.* M. de 
La Salle airived some time af terwaids, on his way to seek us 
at the Illinois, with M. de La Forest.* He was very glad 
to see us again, and notwithstanding all reverses, we DOAde 
new preparations to continue the exploration whu^ he had 
undertaken. I therefore embarked with him for Fort PYon- 
tenac, to bring things that we should need for the ea^edition. 
Father Zdnoble accompanied us thither. When we came to 
Lake Front^nac, M. de La Salle went forward, and I waited 
for his boat at the village of Teyagon.^ When it anived 
there I embarked for the lalinois. When we came to the 
Miamis River I assembled some Frenchmen and savages for 
the exploration, and M. de La Salle joined us in December. 

W^e went in canoes to the River Chicaou, where there is a 
portage which joins that of the Islinois. The rivers being fro- 
zen we made slediies and dragged our baggage to a point thirty 
leagues below the ^'i!lage of Islinois, and therC; fiTKiing the 
navigation open, we arrived at the end of January at the River 

* Dried meat or leather. 

' At tlie mission of St. Fran<;»i3 Xavier, at the site of De Pere, Wisconsin. 
This mission was established by Father Claude Allouez. See pp. 142-14^ ante. 

* 1681. In that year Corpus Christi fell on June 5. 

<La Safle had just eome from the IIliini8,«faa« he had been to seek Ti^ 
and his men, and found only the ruma of the fort, and the destruction caused by 
the Iroquois. In great desolation he retraced his way to Mackmai^ then to be 
cheered by finding Tonty and a few of his men safe and well. 

Guiiiaume de La Forest had commaoded for La SaUe at Fort Ftontomc. 
Ho Uter became Tonty 's partner at Fort St Loms in IlUnoia. In 1710 he was 
commandant at Detrmt, where he died four jean htar. 

* La Salle <m this journey took the Toronto portage. The village where 
he left Tontgr was {vobably on an island in Lake Simooe. 
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^Tississipy.^ The distance from Chicaou is estimated at 140 
leagues. Wo descended this river and foiind, six leagues 
below, on the right, a great river, which cornes from the west. 
There are numerous nations above. We slept at its mouth. 
The next day we went on to the ^'i11agc of the Tamaroas, six 
leagues off on the left.^ There was no one there, all the 
people being at their wiater quarters in the woods. We made 
our I narks to inform the savages that we had passed, and con- 
tinued our route as far as the River Ouabache, which is eighty 
leagues from that of the Islinois. It comes from the east 
and is more than 500 leagues in length. It is by this river 
that the Iroquois advance to make war against the nations 
of the south. Continuing our voyage, we came to a place, 
about sixty leiigues from there, which wa« named Fort Prud- 
homnie, because one of our men, of that name, lost himself 
there when out hunting and w&s nine days in the woods with- 
out food.' As they were looking for him they fell in with 
two Chicachas savages, w hose \TJlage was three days' jouniey 
from there, in the lands along the Mississipy. They have 
2,000 waiTiors, the greatest number of wiiom iiave flat heads, 
which is considered a beauty among them, the women taking 
pains to flatten the heads of their children, by means of a 
cushion which they put on their foreheads and bind with a 
band to the cradle, and thus make their heads take this form, 
and when they are fat their faces are lis big as a large soupn 
plate. All the nations on the seacoast ha\'e the same eustom.'* 
M. de La Salle sent back one of them with presents to his 
village, so that, ii they had taken. Prudhunmie, they might 

'Hm boat oanying tlie exploring party enteicd tlie Miiaiaflipiii from the 
nUnoia, Fefaniarjr 6, 1682. 

*The great rivw coming from the west was the Mi^uri. Stxaewhm 
below it on the Illinois side was the village of the Tamarois, a rliWsion of the 
Illinois tribe. The Tamarois afterward removed to the neighborhood <A Ct^ 
hokia and coalesced with the Cahokia branch of the Illinois Indians. 

*For thenae of tlie name "Ouabadie" for the Oluo River* aee |i. 2S0, note 
l,anie. Pierre Prudlionuzie was the arm orrr of La Salle's expedition. The 
fort called by his name ma located on theXhiid Chickasaw Bluff, near the pres- 
ent city of Memphis. 

* The custom of intentional deformation of the heads of children was fcHind 
among a few Indian tribes: the Natchea and neighboring tribes near the Gulf 
of Mcsioo, and a few tribos in the Ftelfic Northwest. Hie Ficndt called the 
Chickasaw TMu FUtt, 
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send him back, but we found him on the tenth day, and as 
the Chicachas did not return, we continued our route as far 
as the village of Capa, fifty leagues off. We arrived there 
ill foggy weather, and as we heard the beating of the drum 
we crossed over to the other side of the river, where in less 
than half an hour we made a fort. These savages, having 
been informed that we were coming down the river, came in 
their canoes to look for us. We made them land, and sent 
two Frenchmen as hostages to their village. The chief visited 
us with the calumet, and we went to visit them. They re- 
galed us for five days with the Ijest they liad, and after ha\ ing 
danced the calumet to M. dc La Salle, they conducted us to 
the \allage of Tongengan, of their nation, eight leagues from 
Capa. These received us in the same manner, and from 
thence they went with us to Toriman, two leagues further on, 
where we met with the same reception.* 

It should be remarked that these villages, with another 
called Osotouy, which is six leagues to the right descending 
the river, are comnKmly called Arkansas. The fiist three 
villages ate dttiaied on the Qieat River. M. de La Salto 
erected the aims of the king there. Th^ have cabins made 
mth the bark of cedar; me^ have no woiship, adoring all 
sorts of imwijJg Their countiy is veiy beautiful, having 
abundance of peach, plum, and apple trees. Vines flourish 
thm. Buffaloes, deer, stags, beais, turkeys, are veiy numer- 
ous. Tbey even have domestic fowls. Th^ have veiy little 
snow during the printer, and the ice is not thicker than an 
ieu,* They gave us guides to conduct us to their allies, Ihe 
Taensas^ mty leagues distant.' 

The first day we b^gan to see and to kill alligators, which 

^"Cappa" was the village visited by Marquette and Jolliet in 1673, that 
formed the extent of their voyage. See p. 254, note 1, ante. The other two 
villages were neighbowng wridencee of the Qiiapaw tribe. 

'Hie coin he had in mind waa most likely the fbree-livie pieoa» aeetlsr as 
litge nn American silver dollnr. 

* 1 he Taensa was a small tribe closely allied in language and customs to 
the Natches. La Salle was the first of the French explorers to visit their village. 
See aooount of tihe nMoo eetaUished for tills tribe in Introductkm to St. 
Coame's i\rarra<tM, p. 339, pofl. TlieFtowhconiinandantaof UwnaiaiiahadvaiK 
oua dealings with this tribe, and in 1764 the Taensa removal to Rod River 
rather than become subject to the English. About the doae of the <?i£hte^ftth 
oentmy they merged with other tribes. 
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are numerous, and from fifteen to twenty feet long. When 
we had arrived opposite to the village of the Taengas, M. de 
La Salle ordered me to go to it and inform the chief of his 
arrival. I went with our guides. We had to cany a bark 
canoe for ten aipentSi and to laundi it on a small lake* on 
which their village was placed* I was suiprised to find fheir 
eabiDs nuide of mud and covered with cane mate. Hie cabin 
of the chief was forty feet squarei the wall about ten feet high 
and a foot thidc, and the loof, which was d a dome ahape, 
about fifteen feet high. I was not less surprised when, on en- 
teiingy I saw the chief seated on acamp bed, with three of his 
wives at his side, surrounded hy more than axty dd men, 
dotiied in large white doaks, which are made by the women 
out of the bairk d the mulberry tree, and are tolerably wdl 
worked. The women were dothed in the same manner, and 
every time the chief spoke to them, bdore answering him , they 
howled and cried out several times — "Oh! Oh I Oh I" — to 
show their respect for him, for their chiefs are held in as much 
consideration as our kings. No one drinks out of the chief 'a 
cup, nor eats out of his dishes ; no one pa.^ses before him • 
when he walks they clean the path before him. TVTien he 
dies they sacrifice his principal T\nfe, his principal house- 
8teward, and a hundred men of the nation, to accompany him 
into the other world. 

They have a form of worship, and adore the sun. They 
have a temple opposite the house of the chief, and similar to 
it, except that three pasties are placed on ttds temple who 
look towards the riising sun. The temple is surrounded with 
strong mud walls, in which are fixed spikes on which they 
place the heads of their enemies w hom they sacrifice to the 
sun. At the door of the temple is a block of wood, on which 
is a great shell plaited round with the hair of their enemies in 
a plait as thick as an ami and about twenty fathoms long. 
The inside of the temple is bare ; there is an altar in the mid- 
dle, and at the foot of the altar three logs of wood are placed 
end to end, and a fire is kept up day and night by two old med- 
icine-men, who are the directors (tf thw worship. Hiese old 
men showed me a small cabinet in the middle of the wall, made 
of mats of cane. When I wished to see what was inside, the 

^ Lake 6t. Joseph, in Teasaii Pariiih, Louisiana. 
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old men prevented me, giving me to imder^stand that their 
God was there ; but I have since learnt that it is the place 
where they keep all their treasure, such as fine pearls which 
they fisii u]> in the neighborhood, and European merchandise. 

At thr last (quarter of each moon all the cabins make an 
offering of a dish of the best food they have, which is placed 
at the door of the temple. The old men take care to cany 
it away and to make a good feast of it with their families. 
Every spring they make a clearing, which they name "the 
field of tiie ^irit/' where all the mea woik to the Bound of the 
drum. In the autumn the Indian oom of this field is har- 
vested with oeremony and stored in magaanes imtfl the moon 
of June in the following year, when all the village assemble, 
and invite their neighbors to tike feast to eat it* They do not 
leave the ground untfl they have eaten it allj makiDg great 
rejoidngi tiie whole time. This is all I leamt of this nation. 
The three villages below have the same customs. 

Let us return to the chief. When I was in his cabin he 
told me with a smiling countenance the pleasure he felt at 
the arrival of the Freneh. I saw that one of his wives w ore 
A pearl necklace. I presented her with ten yards of blue 
glass beads in exchange for it She made some difficulty, 
but the chief having told her to let me have it, she did so. 
I carried it to M. de La Salle, gi\dng him an account of all 
that I had seen and told him that the chief intended to ^'i?it 
him the noxt da}-— which he did. Ho would not have done 
this for sa\ a^es, but the hope of oljtaining some merchandise 
induced hiiii to act thus. He came the next day to our cabins, 
to the sound of the drum and the music of the women, who 
had em] marked in wooden canoes. The savages of the river 
use no other boats than these. M. de La Salle received him 
with much politeness, and gave him some presents ; they gave 
us, in return, plenty of provisions aiid some of their robes. 
The chief returned well satisfied. We sta} od during the day, 
which was tlie 21st of Marcli. We took an observation and 
found ourselves at 31 degrees of latitude.^ 

We left on the 22nd, and slept on an island ten leagues 
from there. The next day we saw a canoe. M. de La Salle 

* This observation was more than a degree out of the way, the true lati- 
tude being somewliKt more tiuui 32". 
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ordered me to chase it, which I did, and when I was just on 
the point of taking it, more than 100 men appeared on the 
banks of the river, with bows bent, to defend their people. 
M. de La Salle shouted to nie to come back, which I did. 
We went on and encamped opposite them. Aftenvards, M, 
de La Salle expressing to me a wish to meet them peacefully, 
I offered to carry to them the calumet. I embarked, and 
crossed to the other side. At fizst they joined their hands, 
as a siga that they vished to be friends ; I, who had but (me 
hand, told our men to do the same thing. 

I made the chief men among them cross over to M. de 
La Salle, who accompanied them to thdr village, three leagues 
inlandi and passed the ni^t there with some of his men. 
The next day he returned with the chief of the village where 
he had dep%, who was a brother of the great chief of the 
Nach6 ; he conducted us to his brother's village; situate on 
a hiUrside near the river, at six leagues distance.^ We were 
very well received there. This nation counts more than 
3,000 warriors. These men cultivate the ground as weQ as 
hunt, and th^ fish as well as the Taensa, and their cusUmis 
are the same. We departed thence on Good Friday, and 
after a voyage of twenty leagues, encamped at the mouth of a 
large river, which comes in from the west.^ We continued 
our jounicy, and crossed a great canal, which went towards 
the sea on the right. 

Thirty leagues further on we saw some fishermen on the 
bank of the river, and sent to reconnoitre them. It was 
the village of the Quiiiipissa, who let fly arrows upon our 
ecouts, who retired in consequence, as ordered.^ As M. de 
La Salle did not wish to fight against any nation, he made us 
embark. Twelve leagues from this \dllagc, on the left, we 
found that of the Tangibao.* Not a week before, this vil- 

'TTiP village of the Natr-hcz Indlnns at the time of La Salle's vnyapp h 
thou slit tr> have been about three miles (lom the present city of that name upon 
•bt. (Jatiieriiie's Creek. 

•RedBiver. Good Mlqr in 1682 feO on Mndi 87. 

* The Quinipi^ were a tribe of Choctaw, found in St ChttieB Fviah not 
far above New Orleans They are identical with the Arolnpisaa, amonp; whom 
IbenTlIe found a letter that Tonty on his second voyage hjul U ft for La Salle. 

* The Tangipahoa were a tribe (now extinct) related to the Creeic Indians. 
Tbm name is perpetuated in a river and parish north d Lako FontfAartratn. 
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lagc had been totally destroyed. Dead bodies were l>iiig 
one on another and the cabins were burnt. We proceeded 
on our 0011x861 and after going forty leagues, airived at the 
aea on the 7th of Apnl. 

M. de La Salle seut canoes to inepect the channels. Some 
went to the channel on the right hand, some to the left, and 
M. de La Salle choee that in the centre. In the eyening each 
made his report, that is to say, that the channds were veiy 
fine, wide, and deep. We encamped on the zj^t bank, 
erected the arms of the Kmg, and returned several times to 
inspect the channels. The same report was made. 

This river is 800 leagues long, without rapids, to wit, 400 
from the country of the Sioux, and 400 from the mouth of 
the Islinois River to the sea. The banks are almost imin- 
habitable, on account of the luring floods. Hie woods are 
chiefly poplar, the country one of canes and briars and of trees 
torn up by the roots ; but a league or two from the river, 
is the most bcjiutifii] rotmtry in the world, prairipf^, opon 
woods of mulberr}^ trees, vines, and fruits that we are not 
acquainted with. The savaf?;es gather the Indian corn twice 
in the year. In the lower course of the river, the part which 
might be settled, is where the river makes a course north and 
south, for there, in many places, every now and then it has 
bluffs on the right and left. 

The river is only navigable for ships as far as the village 
of Nadesche, for above that place the river winds too much ; 
but this would not prevent one's setting out from the countr}' 
above with pirogues and flat boats, to proceed from the Oua- 
bache to the sea. There are but few beavers, but to make 
amends, there is a large number of buffaloes or bears, large 
wolves, stagS; sibolas,^ hinds, and roe deer in abundance ; and 
some lead mines, with less than one-third refuse. As these 
savages are stationaiyi and have some habits of subordina- 
tion, they might be obliged to make silk in order to procure 
necessaries for themselTeSi if the eggs of silkwonns were 
brought to them from Erance, for the forests are full of mul- 
berry trees. This would be a valuable trade. 

As for the countiy of the Islinois, the river runs 100 leagues 
from Fort St. Louis, to where it falls into the Mississq^. 

*C!bd« {nbcla) was the Spadab tenn for the buffalo. 
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It may be said to contain the finest lands ever seen. The 
climate is the same as that of Paris, though in thp 401 li do^a-ee 
of latitude. The savages there are quick, agile, and brave, 
but extremely lazy, except in war, when they think nothing 
of seekiiif^ their enemies at a distance of oOO or 600 leagues 
from their own country. This they constantly show in the 
country of the Iroquois, whom, at my instigation, they con- 
tinually harass. Not a year passes in which they do not 
take a number of prisoners and scalps. 

A few pieces of pure copper, whose oripn ¥. e have not yet 
sought, are found in the river of the Islinois. Polygamy 
prevails in this nation, and is one of the great hindrances to 
the introduction of Christianity, with the fact of then* haxing 
no form of worship of their own. The nations lower down 
would be more easily converted, because they adore the sun, 
wiiich is their sole divinity. This is ail that I am able to 
relate of those parts. 

Let us return to the sea coast, where, provisions failing, 
we were obliged to leave sooner than we wished, in order to 
seek provisions in the neighboring villages. We did not 
know how to get anything from the village of the Quinipissa, 
who had received us badly as we went down the river. We 
Hved on potatoes until six leagues from their village, when we 
saw smoke. M. de La Salle went to reconnoitre at night. 
Our people reported that they liad seen some vsonien. We 
went there at daybreak and taking four of the women, en- 
camped on the other bank, opposite their village. One of the 
women was sent with nKTcliandise, to show this tribe that we 
had no evil design again^st them and wished for then alliance 
and for provisions. She nia^ie her report. One of them came 
immediately and in\'ited Uis to encamp on the other bank, 
which we did. We sent back the three other women, keep- 
ing, however, constant guard. They brought us some pro- 
visions in the evening, and the next morning, at daybreak, the 
scoundrels attacked us. 

We vigorously repulsed them, and by ten o'clock had 
smashed tibieir canoes, and, but for the fear of using up our 
ammunition for the future, we should have attacked their 
viUa^. We left in the evening in order to reach the village 
of the Nacb^ where we had left a quantity of grain as we 
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passed down. When we arrived there the chief came out to 
TTieet us. M. de La Salle made them a present of the scalps 
we liad taken from the (^^iiiipissa. They liixd already heard 
the news, for they had resolved to betray and kill us. We 
went up to their \'illage armed, and, as we saw no women 
there, we had no doubt of their having some evil design. 
In a moment we were siurounded by mcne than 1,500 men. 
They brou^t us something to eat, and we ate with our guns 
in our hands. As tfaey are afraid of fireanns, they did not 
dare to attack us. The chief of the nation begged M. de La 
Salle to go away, as his young men had not much sense, 
which we very wiDingily did— tbe game not being equal, we 
having only fifty men, French and savages. We then went 
on to the Taenia, and then to the Akansas, where we were 
very weD received. 

From thence we came to Fort Prudhomme, where M, de 
La Salle fell dangerously ill, which obliged him to send me 
forward, with five othen, to arrange his afifairs at Missilr 
imakinak. In passing toward the Ouabache, I found four Iro- 
quois, who told us that there were 100 men of their nation 
coming on after them. This gave us some alarm, for there 
is no pleasure in meeting warriors on one's road, especially 
when they have been unsuccessful. I left them and at about 
twenty lea^iiies from the Taniaroas, ^ve f^aw smoke. I ordered 
our people to |)re|)are their arms, and we resolved to advance, 
expecting to meet the Iroquois. Allien we were near the 
smoke, we saw some canoes, which made us think that they 
could only be Islinois or Tamaroas. They were in fact the 
latter. As soon as they saw us, they came out of the wood in 
great numbers to attack us, taking us for Iroquois. 

I presented the calumet to them. They laid do'WTi their 
arms and conducted us to their village without doing Uis any 
harm. The chiefs held a council, and, takin^^ us for Iroquois, 
had already resolved to burn us; and, but for some Islinois 
who were among them, we should have fared ill. They let us 
proceed. We arrived about the end of June,* at the River 
Chksacou, and, by the middle of July, at MissQunakmak* 
M. de La Salle, having recovered, joined ns in Sq[>tmber. 
Resolving to go to Flrance, .he ordeied me to go and collect 
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together the French who were on the River Miamis to con- 
struct the Fort of St. Louis in the Islinois. I left with this 
design, and when I arrived at the place^ M. de La Salle, hav- 
ing changed his tmnd, joined me. They^ set to wcttk at the 
forti and it was finished in Marchi 1683. 

During the winter I gave aJl the nations notice of what 
we had done to defend tiliem from the Iroquois, at whose 
hands th^ had lost 700 people in the preceding yem. They 
approved of our good uitentions, and established themselves, 
to the number of 300 lodges, at the Fort^Islinois and Miamis 
and Chaouanons.* 

M. de La Salle departed for France in the month of Sep- 
tember, leaving me to command the fort. He met on his 
way the Chevalier de Bogis, whom M. de La Barre* had 
sent with letters ordering M. de La Salle to Quebec. He had 
no trouble in getting him to make the journey, as he found 
him on the road. M. de La Salle wrote to me to receive M. 
de Bogis well, which I did. 

The winter passed, and on the 20th of March, 1684, being 
informed that the Iroquois were about to attack us, we pre- 
pared to receive them well, and dispatched a canoe to M. de 
La Durantayc, governor of Missilimakinak,^ to ask him for 
assistance, in case the enemy should hold out against ns a 
long time. The savflgeps appeared on tlie 21st. We re|)ulsed 
them with loss. After six days' siege tliey retired \\ith some 
slaves which they had made in the neighborhood, who after- 
wards escaped and came back to the fort. 

M. de La Durantaye, with Father Daloy,* a Jesuit, ar- 
rived at the fort \\]ih about sixty Frenchmen, whom they were 
bringing to our aijisiistauce, and, more paiticulaily, to inform 

^Thb csoooentrntioa of Indian tnhn had an UDportaiit infliiaice on aborig- 
inal geography and economy. The various villages chistered around Eort St. 
Louis are located on Franquelin's "Map of I^uisiana" of 16S1. 

*Antoine JLe febvre de La Bane superseded Count Fruntcnac in it>S2 as 
governor-genenl of New Fnnoe. He vmned m iir as poMflile aU die plans of 
the latter, and replaced La Salle's men with his own officers^ one of whom was 
CSievalier dc Baugis (Bogis). The latter was recalled after a year in Illinois. 

• Olivier Morel, Sieur de Ia DurHntnj'e, came to CanaHa as offirfr in the 
Cahgnan regiment in 1665. He commanded in the Northwest lt)8^-lbU0; he 
died in 1717. 

* Ffttber CSaude AOoueSj for whxxa. see ante. 
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me of the orders of M. de La Bane, to leave the place, and 
tiiat M, de Bogis was la possession of a place belongiiig to M. 
de La Salle. I obeyed orders, and went to Montrea.1, and thence 
to Quebec, where M. de La Forest, who had accompanied M. 
de La Salle to France, returned by order of M. de La Salle 
with a lettie de cachet, by which M. de La Bam waa directed 
to deliver up to M. de La Forest the lands bdonging to the 
Sieur de La SaUe, and which were occupied by others to his 
prejudice. 

As he biou^t me news that M. de La Salle was saiUDg by 
way of the ishuids to find the mouth of the Mississipy, and 
had at court obtained a company^ for me, and sent me orders 
to go and command at Fort St. Louis, as captain of foot, and 
governor, we took our measures toget^ier, and formed a com- 
pany of 20,000 livres to maintain the fort. 

M. de La Forest went away in the autumn, for Fort Fron- 
tenac, and I began my journey to the Islinois. Being stopped 
by the ice, however, I was obliged to halt at Montr^i where 
I passed the winter. M. de La Forest arrived there in the 
spring. We took new measures. He embarked for Fort 
Frontenao, and I for the Illinois, where I arrived in June' 
M. le Chevalier do Bogis retired, according to the orders that 
I brought hini from M. de La Barre, 

The Miafnis ha\ang seriously drfeatod the Islinois, it 
cost us 1,000 dollars in presents to reconcile tht sc two nations, 
which I did not accomplish without great trouble. lu the 
autumn I embarked for Missilimakinak, in order to obtain 
news of ^L de La Salle. I heard there that M. ie Mariiuiii de 
Denonville' had succeeded M, de La Barre ; and by a letter 
which he did me the honor to write to me, he expressed his 
wish to see me, that we might take measures for the war 
against the Iroquois, and informed me that M. de La Salle 
waij engaged in seeking the moutli uf the Mississipy in the 

^ La Salle secured a commission for Tonty as captain of a cumpany in the 
colonial troofis* 
*168& 

' JaoqiMS R^r^ dp T^ri^ny, Marquis Denonvillc, vrnn governor of Canada 
from 1685 to 16811. His weil-knowTi exppdition of 1687 against the Iroquois 
was only a partial success, and led to fresh hostilities in 1689, which forced 
DeiumviUe'ft zeCirement;, and the letnm of IVonteufe 
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Gulf of Mexico. This made me resolve to go in search of him 
and aid him, with a number of Canadians that I should take 
to him, find as soon as I should have found Idm, to return 

to execute the orders of M. de Dcnonville. 

I embarked, thoroforc, for- the Islinois, on St. Andrew^s 
Day,* but, beino; stopped by the icc, I was obliged to leave my 
canoe and to proceed by kind. Micv going 120 leagues I 
arrived at the Fort of Chicacou, whore M. de La Durantave 
commanded; and from thence T came to Fort St, Louis, wliere 
I arrived in the middle of January, UhSo- I cicj)arted thence f ^ 
on the 10th of February, with thirty Frenchmen and five 
Islinois and Chaouanons for the sea, which I reached in Holy 
Week,' after having passed the tribes described above, by 
whom I was very well received. I sent out one t anoe towards 
the coast of Mexico, and another towards Carolina, to see if 
they could discover anything. They each sailed about thirty 
lea^ies, in either direction, but were obliged to stop for want 
of fresii water. Tliey reported to me that where they had 
been the land began to lise. They brought me a porpoise 
and bonie oysters. As it would take us five months to reach 
the Fr{?neh settlements, I proposed to my men, that if they 
would trust me, we should follow the coast as far as Menade, 
and that by this means we should arrive shortly at Montreal, 
declaring that we should not lose our time, because we might 
discover some fine countn' and might even take some prize 
on our way.* Part of my men were willing to adopt my plan, 
but the rest were opposed to it, so I decided to return the way 
I came. 

The tide does not rise more than two feet perpendicularly 
on the sea coast ; the hmd is ver>' low at the entrance of the 
river. We encamped in the place where M. de La Salle had 
erected the anns of the King. As they had been thrown down 
by the floods, I took them five leagues farther up, and placed 
them in a higher situation. I put a silver 6cu^ in the hollow 
of a tree to ser\'e a mark of time and place. W e left this 

1 November 30, 1685. ' Meaning 1686. • April 7-14. 

* It was a daring plan conceived by Tonty to skirt the coast all the way to 
New York f >[pnade or Manhattan laland) in the anudl canoes iiaed for river and 
lake transi)ortauon. 

« See p. 298, note 2, ante. 
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place on Easter Monday. When we came opposite the 
Quinipissa Village, the chiefs brought me the calumet and 
declared the sorrow they felt at the treachery they had per- 
petrated against us on our first voyage. I made an aliiance 

with them. 

Forty leagues higher up, on the right, we discovered an 
inland village, with whom wc also made an alliance. These 
are the ( )uma,^ the bravest sax ages of the river. When we 
were at Akansas, ten of the Frenchmen who accompanied mc 
asked for settlements on the River Akansas, on a seigniory 
that M. de La Salle had given me on our first vo} age. T 
granted the request to some of them. The}" remained there 
and built a house surrounded with stakes.^ The rest ac- 
companied me to the Tsh'nois, in order to get what the}' wanted. 
I arrived there on St. John's Day.* I made two cluefs of the 
Tslinois embark with me in my canoe, to go and receive the 
orders of M. de Denonville^ and we arriv^ at Montreal by 
the end of July. 

I left that place at the beginning of September to return 
to the Islinois. I came there in December, and I directly 
sent some Frenchmen to our savage allievS to declare war 
against the Iroquois, inviting them to asseuible in good sea- 
son at the fort. They did so in the month of April, 1680.^ 
The Sieur de La Forest was already gone in a canoe with thirty 
Frenchmen, and he was to wait for me at Detroit till the end 
of May. I gave our savages a dog feast, and after having 
declared to them the will of the King and of the Governor of 
New France, I set out on April 17 with sixteen Frenchmen and 
a guide of the Miami nation. 

W e encamped half a league from the fort, to wait for the 
savage who might wisli to follow us. I left twenty French- 
men at the fort and the Sieur de Bellefontaine to command 
there duiing my absence. Fifty Cliauuaaunb; four Luups, and 

* This is a tribe of the Choctaw nation, usually known as the Huma. Ap- 
pwently La SaOe^ in 1682, bad paased thdr village without sedng it 

* Thus was founded the oldest existing French settlement in tiie IMGifli^ 

sippi Valley. It was later known as Aux Arcs, although technically named the 
fort and mission of St. fitienne. Tlie Americans called it Arkansas Fost. It IS 
on the ^Vrkansas River in the present iVrkansas County. 

•June 24, 1686. * Thia should be 1687. 
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seven Miamis came to join me at night; and the next day 
more than 300 Islinois came, but the}- went back again, 
with the exception of 149. This did not prevent me from con- 
tinuing my route ; and after 200 leagues of journey by land, 
we came, on the 19th of May, to Fort Detroit. We there 
made Bonie canoes of elm wood. I sent one of them to Fort 
St. Joseph, which was at the harbor of Detroit, thirty leagues 
from where we were, to give Sieur Dulud, the commander 
of this fort, information of my arrival.^ The Sieur de Beau- 
vais de Tilly, his lieutenant, joined me, and afterwards the 
Sieur de La Forest, then the Sieurs de La Durantaye and Du- 
lud. I made the French and the savages line up alonp^ the 
road, and, after the Sieur de La Durantaye had saluted us, 
we returned the salute. They had with them 300 English, 
whom they had taken on Lake Huron, who had come there to 
trade. ^ It was the Sieur de La Durantaye who conunanded 
the party that captured them. We made more canoes, and 
coasted along Lake Erie to Niagara, where we made a fort 
below the portage to wait there for news. On our way we 
took thirty more Englislnnen, who were going to Missili- 
makinak, commanded by Major Gr^goire,' who was bring- 
ing back some Huron and Outawas slaves taken by the Iro- 
quois. Had it not been for these two strokes of good luck 
our affairs would have turned out l)adl}', im we were at war 
with the Irofiuois, and the Englibh, from the great quantity 
of brand}' and merchandise which they had with them, would 
ha\'c gained over our allies, and thus we should have had all 
the savages and the English upon us at once. 

I sent the Sieur de La Forest to inform M. the Marquis 

* Fort St Joaeph, located iboot where Fort Gfttiot now stands, was built 
hy Dvnid Greysolon, Sieur Duluth, in 1686. During the ynnter of 1687-1688 it 
was commanded by Baron Lahontan» wiio destroyed it in Aiigiut, 1688. For 
Dulutb, see the following narrative. 

' A company of English and Dutch traders from Albany had been assured 
by the Iroquois that the tribesmen at Mackinac were ready to secede from the 
FV«ndi alliMioe. Hie ceptuie ol their car»ven wm of iminemiB imporCaooe to 
the trade of Canada. 

' Major Patrick Margregory, a Scottish immigrant to Man- land (lf>84), 
whn entered the fur-trade at Albany. Aftor release from captivity (1688) he 
was killed in Leisler's revolt (1691). See Charles M. Andrews, Narratives qf the 
Intwredkm (Original NHntiveB Series), p. 248. 
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de Denomdlle of everj^thing. He was at Fort Frontena^, 
and he joined us at Fort des Sables.^ The largo boat coming, 
and bringing us provisions, tlie Marquis sent us word by it 
that he expected to arrive by the 10th of July at the Marsh, 
which is seven leagues from the Sonnontouans. 

The Poutouatainis, Hurons, and Outawas joined us there, 
and built some canoes. There was an Iroquois slave among 
the Hurons. Because of some foolish words he spoke of the 
French I proposed to have him put to death. They paid no 
attention to my proposal, and, twelve lea^i^ucs on our march, 
he ran away and gave our enemies inf()rnuitir)n of our ap- 
proach, and of the marks which our .savages bore, which did 
us great harm in the aniljuscade, a.s will be seen. 

On the 10th we arri\ ed at the marsh of Fort des Sallies, 
and the armv from below arrived at tlic same time. I re- 
ceived orders to take possession of a certain position, which 
I did with my company and savages. We then set about 
building a fort. On the 11th I went with fifty men to recon- 
noitre the road, three leagues from camp. On the 12th the 
fort was finished, and we set off for the village. On the 13th, 
half a league from the clearing, we found an ambuscade. 
My company, who were the advance guard, forced it. We 
lost there seven men, of whom my lieutenant was one, and 
two of my people.' We were occupied for seven days in 
cutting down the com of four villages. We returned to Fort 
des Sables, then embaiked, and went to build a fort at 
Niagara.' 

From tiienoe I was going back to Fort St Louis with my 
eouflin, the Sieur Dulud, who waa returning to his post witii 
eighteen soldiers and some savages. Having made half the 
portage, which is two leagues in length, as we were about to 
make the rest, some Hurons who were at the rear, perceived 
some Iroquois. They came and gave us warning. Thm 
were only forty of us, and we ti^ought the enemy strong. We 
agreed to fall back with our ammunition towards the fort and 

* A temporan' post at the rnnnth nf Trondequolt Kiver, New Ynrk 

•This Seneca ambuscade occurred west and north of the present site of 

Victor, New York. The French lotss was much greater than Ton^ mendoDs; 

he enumcntes only the Umscs in his <Mm diviaioit 

'^08 fort iras a temponuy 0tnictiiK at the nMNidi of Nia^Htm Bhror. 
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get an escort. We marched all night, and as the Sieur Dulud 
could not leave his detachment, he begged me to go to the 
Marquis, while he placed himself in ambush in a very good 
position. I embarked, and when I came to the fort, the 
M;ir(|uis was reluctant to give me any men, iiui^much as the 
militia iiad gone away and he had only some infantr}- remain- 
ing to escort him ; however, he sent a captain named Clement 
de Valreime and fifty men to support us. He stayed at the 
portage whilst we crossed it. We embaiked, and when dear 
of the land we perceived the Iroquois on the baziks of the lake. 
We crossed Lake Erie, and I left the Sieur Duiud at his post 
at Detroiti and went on from there in company with the 
Reverend Father Gravier' as far as Miasilimakinak, and 
thence on to Fort St. Louis. 

There I found M. Cavdier, a priest, his nq>hew, and the j 
Reverend Father Anastatius, a Recollect, and two men. 
They concealed from me the assassination of M. de La Salle ; 
and upon their assuring me that he had remained at the Gulf 
of Mexico in good health, I received them as if they had been ; 
M. de La SaUe himself, and lent them more than 700 francs. 
M. Qavelier, brother of M. de La Salle, departed in the spring, j 
/4^^ y^7|J to give an account of his voyage at court.' M. de La ■ 
Forest came here in the autunm, and went away in the fol- 
lowing spring. 

On the 7th of September, one named Couture' brought to 
me two Akan?af5, who danced the rahimet to mc. and informed i 
me of the death of M. de La Salie, with all the circumstances i 
which they had heard from the lips of M. Cavelier, who had | 
fortunately discovered a house I had built at the Akansas, } 
where the said Couture had stayed with three Frenchmen. : 
The former told me that the fear of not obtaining from me i 

* Jacques Gravier, a Jesuit recently arrived bk New l^anoe. Ill 1688 be 
Miooeeded Alloues in the Illinois mission, where he served many years. 

'Jean Cavelier, a Sulpitian priest, accompanied his brother, Salle, on 
his last fateful expediti<Hi to the mouth of the Mississippi. After the latter's 
aasaaaaurtion in Maich, 1687, Cavdier with his young nephew, Father Antstaae 
Douay, Henri Joutd, and Tvmat, the pilot, made his way to Port St. Louia, 
and ultimately to Vnmoe. Cftvclier and his company passed the winter of 1687-* 
1688 at Fort St. Ix>uis, and left in the <?pring of inss. 

' Couture was from Rouen, a carpenter by trade. He came to Illinois in 
1683 with Baugis, and formed the Aikaosas settlement in 1686. 
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what he desired had made him conceal the death of his brother, 
of which he had told them. 

M. Cavelier had told me that the CadadoquL? had one day 
proposed to accompany hirrj if he would go and light against 
the Spaniards.* He had objected that there were only four- 
teen Frenchmen. They replied that their nation was nunier- 
ous, that they only wanted a few musqueteers, that the 
Spaniards had much money, of which they would be the 
masters; that, as for themselves, they only wished to keep 
the women and children as slaves. Then Couture told me 
that a young man whurii M . Cavelier had left at the Akansas 
had assured him that this was true. Not wishing to under- 
take an} ihuig without the consent of the Governor of Canada, 
I sent the said Couture to the French remaining at Nicon- 
diche,^ to get all the information he could. He set off, and 
at 100 leagues from the fort waa wrecked and, having lost 
everything, returned. 

In the inten'al M. de Denonville directed me to let the 
savages do as they liked, and to do nothing against the Iro- 
cjuois, aiui informed me that war was declared agaiiist Spain. 
This caused me to resolve to go to the Xaodiches, to execute 
wliaL M. ( \i\ dicr had not ventured to undertake, and to bring 
back M. de La Salle's men, who had remained on tlie sea coast 
not knowing of the misfortune that had befallen him. I set 
off on the 3d of December, and joined my cousin, who was gone 
on before, and who was to accompany me, as he expected that 
M. de La Forest would come and take the command in my 
absence ; but as he did not come I sent my cousin back to 
command the fort. 

I bought a boat lai^ser thau my own. We embanked five 
FrenchmeQ, one Chaouanon, and two stavee. We anived 
on the 17th at a village of the Idinois at the mouth their 

' Tlir KrifJohriflnr-Vto (Cadadoquis) were the principal tribe of the Caddo, 
who wt re the i^ortiu rii oonfedcracv of the southern division of the Caddoaa 
stock, i heir village was located on Red liiver, not far from the present Texar- 
kana. For the Spaiuanls in diis reffoa during La SaUe'a time see f emt HiB- 
torieal Qvartedy, V. 171-205. 

'Nicondich6 (Naodiches, Naouadichc) was Notedachc, a village of the 
Cenis tribe, known to ethnologists as the Hasina?. Thither the remains of I>a 
Salle's party had repaired after his murder. It was Ich an-tl on San i'e<iro Crwk, 
a western branch of the Neches River, in the northeastern part of Houston County, 
Tcxaa. 
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river. They had just come from fighting the Osages,' where 
they had lost thirteen men, but brought ha^k 130 prisoners. 
We reached the village of the Kapa on the Kith of January, 
where we were received with much joy, and for four days 
there was nothing but dancing, feasting, and masquerading 
after their manner. They danced the final calumet for me, 
which confirmed the last alHance. 

On the 20th I came to the Tongenga. They wished to 
entertain us as the Kapa had done; but being in haste I 
put them off until another time. I did the same with the 
Torimans, where I arrived on the 22d. Leaving my crew I 
set off the next day for Ossotou6, where my commercial house 
is. These savages had not yet seen me, as they lived on a 
branch of the river coming from the west. They did their 
best, giving me two women of the Cadadoquis nation, to 
which I was going. I returned to Toriiiians on the 26th, 
and bought there two pirogues. We went away on the 27th. 
On the 29th, finding one of our men asleep when on duty as 
sentinel, I reprimanded him, and he left me. I sent two of 
my people to the Coroa,^ to seek some Frenehmen and ap- 
point them a rendezvous at the lower part of their river, iii 
order to spare myself the fatigue of dragging our goods six 
leagues inland. The Frenchman with whom I had quarrelled 
made with them a third. 

We camped opposite the rivera* Some Taenia coming 
from the Alcansas found us there. On the Snd,' having reached 
the place of meetmg, my Chaouanon went out huntmg on the 
oth^ side of the rivers where he waa attacked by three Cfaa* 
ehouma.^ He killed one of them, and was slightly wounded 
by an arrow on the left breast. On the 4th, the rest of the 
piuty having anivedi we set out down stream. On ihe 5th, 
being opposite the Taenia, the men whom I had sent to the 

I Tlie Osape were a large and important tribe whose habitat was on tho 
Big and Little Osage rivers, in the present states of Missouri and Arkansas. 

* The Koroa were a small tribe Iix:ated on the Mississippi below the Natch^, 
with whom La SaDe in 1682 made alUanoe. Later they merged with the Yaaoo 
and idtimately with the Choctaw. In customs they resembled the Natches 
and Taenaa, near whom thegr dwdt, although their langingft was leported to be 
different. 

« Of Februaiy, 1G90. 

^The Chakdiiuma Indians dwelt on the Yaioo, and were allied to the 
ChickMaw, with iriwm they later meiied* 
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Corua not ha\'ing brought any news of the two Frenchmen 
whom I was anxious about, I sent them to the Nach^. They 
found that this nation had killed our two men. They retired 
as well 88 they could, making the savages believe that we were 
numerous. 

They arrived on the 8th of February. We set off on the 
12th with thirty Taenia, and after a voyage of twelve leagues 
to the northw^^ we left our pirogue, made twenty leagues' 
portage, and on tiie 17th of Februaiy^ 1690, came to the 
village of the Naehicoche. Hiey made us stay at tiie place 
whi<£ is in the midst of the three villages called Nachicoehe, 
Ouasita, and Capiche.* All the chiefs of the three nations 
assembledi and before they began to speak, the thirty Taenia 
who were with me got up, and leaving their anns wait to the 
temple, to show the nations how smceiely they widied to make 
a firm peace. After having taken thdr CSod to witness they 
asked for their friendship. I made them some presents in 
the name of the TaenQa. Peace having been concluded, they 
remained some days in the village to traffic for salt, whidk 
these nations got from a salt lake in the nei^boihood. 

After the dqMurture the Taenga the villages where I was 
gave me guides to the Yatach^; and after ascending the river, 
aLways towards the northwest, about thirty leagues, we found 
fif te^ csabins of Nach6, who received us pretty wdl. We ai^ 
rived on the 16th of March at the Yatadi6, about forty leagues 
from thence. The three villages of Yatach^, Nadao, and 
Choye are together.* When tiicy knew of our arrival they 
came three leagues to meet us with refreshments. On their 
joining us, we went together to their villages. The chief 
made many feasts for us. I gave presents to them, and aaked 
for guides to the Cadodaquis. 

They were very unwilling to give us any, as they had muF> 
dered three ambassadora only four days before, who went 

>0n the Red Biver. 

' Three tribes ot Caddoaa stodc locmtsd near the atte ot the pnaent town €f 

Natchitoches, Ix)uisiana. 

* Tlie Yatach6 were the tribe usually known as Yataai, They were of 
Caddoan stock and lived near the present site of Shreveport, Ix>u!<?iRna. Tlie 
Nadao may have been the Nadaco (Anadarko), a related tribe who later dwelt 
irast of tlw YtCaai betmen the Sehine ud the Necfaea. Ibe Choye ate not 
identified. 
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to them to make peace. However, by dint of entreaties^ 
and assuring them that no harm should happen to their peo- 
ple, they granted me five men, aiui we got to the Cadodaquis 
on the 2Sth. At the place where we were encamped we dis- 
covered the trail of men aiid hordes. The next day some 
horsemen came to recoimoitre us, Luui after speaking to the 
wife of the chief of their nation, wiioin I wa.-^ bringing back 
with me, carried back the news to their nation. The next 
day a woman, who governed this nation, came to visit me 
with the principal persons of the \'illage. She wept over me, 
demanding revenge for the death of her husband, and of the 
husband of the woman whom I was bringing back, both of 
whom had been killed by the Osages. As one takes advan- 
tage of everything, I promised that their death should be 
avenged. We went together to their temple. After the 
prieBtfl had mvoked their Qod for a quarts of an hour they 
conducted me to the cabm of their chidf. Before entering th^ 
washed my face with water^ which is a ceremony among them. 

During the time I was there I learnt from thiem that eighty 
leagues off there were the seven Frenchmen whom M. Gavelier 
had left. I hoped to accomplish my purpose by rejoinmg th^, 
but the Frenchmen who had accompanied me^ tired of the 
voyage^ being unwilling to go further, told me so. As they 
were unmanageable persons over whom I could exercise no 
authority in this disUmt country I was obliged to give way, 
and all that I could do was to engage one of them, with a 
savage, to accompany me to the village of the Naouadiche, 
where I hqped to find the Frenchmen. I told those who 
abandoned me, that to prevent ^ savages knowing this, tb^ 
must say that I had sent them to cany back the news of my 
arrival, so that the savages should not 8UiQ>ect our disunion. 

The Cadodaquis are united with two other villages called 
Natchitoches and Nasoui. They are situated cm the Bed 
River. All the nations of this river speak the same language. 
Their cabins are covered with strew, and they are not assem- 
bled in villages, but their huts are distant one frcnn the other, x 
Their fields are beautiful. They have fish and game in abun- 
dance, but few cattle. They wage crud war, bence their vil- 
lages are but thinly populated. I never found that they did 
any work except to make very fine bows, in which they trade 
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with distant nations. The Cadodaquis posseas aljout thirty 
horses, which they call cavalis^ The men and women are tat- 
tooed in the face, and all over the body. They call this river 
the Red River, because in fact it deposits a sand which makes 
the water as red as blood. I am not acquainted with their 
manners, having; only seen tiiem in passing. 

I left this place on the 6th of April, directing our route 
southwards, with a Frenchman, a Chaouanon, a Uttle slave 
of mine, and five of their savages, whom they gave me as 
guides to the Naouadiche. When I went aw^ay, I left in the 
hands of the wife of the chief a small box, in which I had put 
some ammunition. On our road we found some Naouadiche 
savages hunting, wlio assured me that they had left the French- 
men at their habitations. This gave me great pleasure, 
hoping to succeed in my whole object by finding thcni. On 
the 19th the Frenchman with me was lost. I sent the savages 
who were with me to look for hini. He came back on the 
21st, and told me that, having lost our trail, he was near 
drowning in crossing a little river on a log. His bag having 
slipped off, all our powder was lost, which very much annoyed 
us as we were reduced to sixty rounds of ammunition. 

On the 23d ire slept ludf a league from the village, and the 
chiefs came to visit us at night. I asked them alxmt Ite 
Frenchmen. They told me at first that they were at their 
village. Airiving there the msxt day and sedng no one^ when 
they deored to ^ve me the calumet I loused, until I Aould 
see the Frendmien. Seeing that I was detemiinedi th^ told 
me that the Frenchmen had accompanied thdr chkf to fight 
the Spaniards seven days' journey away from their village ; 
that ihe Spaniards^ having espied them, had surrounded them 
with their cavalry, and that their chief having spoken in their 
favor the Spaniaxds had given them horses and aims. Others 
told me l^t the Quanouatino had killed three of them, and 
that the four others were gone in search of iron aixow-heads. 
I no longer doubted that they had murdered them. So I told 
them that they had killed the Froichmen. Directly all the 
women began to cryi and thus I saw that what I had said to 
them was true. I would not, therefore, accept the calumet. 
I told the chief I wanted four horses for my return, and having 

^Cf. SpaaithMftdlo. 
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given him seven hatchets and a string of larpo glass beads, 
they gave me the next day four Spanish horses, two of which 
were marked on the haunch with an R and a crown above 
it, and another with an N. Horses are very common among 
them. There is not a cabin which has not four or five. As 
this nation is sometimes at peace and sometimes at war with 
the neighboring SpaniardSj they take advantage of a war to 
carry off their horses. 

We harnessed ours as well as we could, and departed on 
the 29th, greatly vexed that we could not continue our route 
as far as M. de T.a Salle's camp, not having been able to ob- 
tain guides from tliis nation to take us there, though not more 
than eighty leagues aw^ay, and also being \\ithout ammunition, 
owiiig to the accident which I have related. 

It was at the distance of three days' jouiney from hence 
that M. de La SaUe was murdered. I w ill say a word^ in pass- 
ing, of what I have heard of his misfortune. 

M. de La Salle having landed beyond the Mississipy, on 
the side toward Mexico, about eighty leagues from the mouth 
of the river,* and having lost his vessels on the coast, saved 
a part of the cargo, and began to march along the sca^shore, 
in search of the Mississipy. Meeting with many obstacles to 
his plans on accoimt of the bad roads, he resolved to go to 
the Islinois by land. So he loaded several horses to cany 
what was necessary'. The Recollect Father Ana&tutius,^ M. 
Cavelier, the priest, his brother ; M. Cavelier, his nephew ; M. de 
Morang6, his relative ; * MM. du Haut and Lanquetot,^ and 
several Frenchmen accompanied him, with a Chaouanon savage. 

* Tho nite of T>a Salle's lost colony on the coast of Texas has recently been 
discovered by JProfessor Herbert E. Bolton. It was located on Garcitas River 
in Victoria County, Texas. See hb article in the Miuiuippi VaUey UUioricaL 
Rmm, XL 166-183. 

' Anastase Douay, a Recollect friar, aooompamed La Salle aa one of the 
chaplains of his final expedition. After his return to France with La Salle's 
brother, he wrote an account of the expedition which was publisheii in Chrestien 
Le Cl^cq, Prtmier £tablinement de ia Foy dans Ja NouwUe France (Paris, 
1601). WiOm AnMftie tllcnraid ictumed to LoniaiMift ehaplain for Iber- 

* Oerrd de Moranget was a nephew of Lft SaUe. 

*The name is spelled Liotot, Lanctot, and as printed here. H« was the 
surgeon of La Salle's expedition, who was embarked at La Bochelie, having 
given no previous account uf im history. 
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When three days' journey from the Naouadiche, finding 
hunsdf short of provisions, he sent M. de Morang6, his ser- 
vant, and the ChaouanoD, to hunt in a small wood with orders 
to return in tbs eirening. Wbfin they had killed some buffa- 
loes, they stopped to d^ the meat. M. de La Salle was un* 
easy, so he asked the Fkenchmfioi ^fho among them would 
go and look for them. Du Haut and Lanquetot had for a 
long time detennined to kill M. de La SaQe, becausei during 
the jouniey he had made along the seaooast, he had compelled 
the brother of Lanquetot, who was unable to keep up, to 
turn to camp, and as he was returning alone he was maEK 
sacred by the savages. This caused Lanquetot to swear that 
he would never foigive his brother's death. And as in long 
joum^ theie are always many discontented persons in a 
company, he easOy found partisans. He offered, therefore, 
with them, to search for M. de Morang6, in order to have an 
opportunity to execute their design. 

Having found the m^, he told them that M. de La Sallte 
was uneasy about them; but, they dedaiing that th^ could 
not set off till the next day, it was agreed to sleep there. 
After supper they arranged the order of the watch, that it 
should begin with M. dc IVIoranget ; after him was to follow 
the servant of M. de La Salle, and then the Chaouanon. 
After they had kept their watch and were adeep, the others 
massacred them, as persons attached to M. dc La Salle. To* 
ward daybreak they heard the reports of pistols, which were 
fired as signals by M. de La Salle, wlio was ccKning with the 
Recollect Father in search of them. The wretches, suspect^ 
ing that it was he, lay in wait for Imn, placing M. du Haut's 
servant in front. When M. de La Salle came near, he asked 
where M. de Morang^ was. The servant, keeping on his hat, 
answered that he was behind. As M. de La Salle advanced 
to remind him of his duty, he received three balls in his head, 
and fell down dead (March 19, 1687). I do not know whether 
the ilecollect Father could do anything, but it is agreed that 
he was frightened, and, thinking that 1^ also was to be killed, 
threw hin^elf on his laiees before the murderers, and b^ed 
for a quarter of an hour to prepare his souL Th^ replied 
that they were willing to spare his life. 

They went on together to where M. Cavelier was, and, as 
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they ad\'anced, shouted, "Down with your arms." M. 
Cavelier, on hearing the noise, came forward, and, \^hen told 
of the death of his brother, threw himself on his knees before 
the murderers, making the same request that had been made 
by the Recollect Father. They granted him his life. He 
asked to go and bury the body of his brother, but they re- 
fused.^ 

Such was the end of one of the greatest men of this age, 
a man of an admirable spirit , and capable of undertaking all 
sorts of explorations. This murder much grieved the three 
Naoudiche whom M. de La Salle had fomid hunting, and who 
had accompanied him to the village. After the murderers had 
conmiitted this crime, they seized all the baggage of the de- 
ceased, and the rest of the Frenchmen continued their journey 
to the village of the Naouadiche, where they found two French- 
men domesticated among the savages, who had deserted in 
M. de La Salle's time.^ 

After sta} ing some days in this village, the savages pro- 
posed to them to go to war against the Quanouatino, to 
which the Frenchmen agreed, lest the savages should ill- 
treat them. As they were ready to set oil for war, an English 
buccaneer,^ whom M. de La SiiUe had always liked, begged 
of the murderers that, as the savages v\ ere soon going to war, 
they would give him and his comrades some shirts. They 
flatly refused, which offended the Englishman, and he could 
not help expressing this to his comrades. They agreed to- 
gether to midEe a second dmandi and if refused, to revenge the 
death of M. de La Salle. 

This they did some days afterwards. The Englishman, 
taking two pistob in his hdt, accompanied by a ifenchman 
with a gun, went deliberately to the cabin of the murderers, 
whom they found outside shooting with bows and arrows. 

Lanquetot bade them good day, and asked how they were. 
They answered that they were pretty wdl, that as for his 

* Professor Bolton concludes in the article noted above, p. 317, note 1, 
that La Salle's death occurred on Brazos Iliver just above the mouth of the 
Nftvaaota. 

' These Frenchmen wen Rater, a Breton weaxnan, and GroDet, from La 

Bochelle. 

'This mhn, whose name was Ilicns, is called by some authorities a German. 
La Saiie took him into his party in the West lodi^ 
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party it was not necessary to aak how they did, as they were 
always eating turkeys and good venison. Then the English- 
man asked if they would not give some ammunition and shirts, 
as they had taken possession of everything. They replied 
that M. de T^a Salle was their debtor, and that what they had 
taken was theii^. "You will not, then?" said the En^li^^li- 
nian. "No," replied they. On which the Englishinan said 
to one of them, "You are a wretch ; you murdered my master," 
and firing his pistol killed him on the spot. Du Hault tried 
to get into his cabin, but the other Frenchman shot him also 
with a pibtol, in the loins, which threw him on the ground. 
M. CaveUer and Father Anastase ran to his assistance. Du 
Haut had hardly time to confess himself, for the father had 
but just given him absolution when he was finished by another 
pistol-shot at the requ^t of the sa\'ages, who could not en- 
dure that he sliould live after ha\ing killed their chief. The 
Englishman took possession of ever}' thing. He gave a share 
to M. Cavclier, wlio, having found my abode at the Akansas, 
wenl from thence to the Islinois. The Englishman, with five 
companions, remained at the Naouadiclie. 

We reached the Cadociaquis on the 10th of May. We 
sta} (Ml there to rest our horses, and went away on the 17th, 
with a guide who was to take us to the village of the Coroas. 
After four days' journey he left us, in consequence of an ac- 
cident which happened to us in crossing a marsh. As we were 
leading our horses by the bridle, he fancied he was pursued 
by an alligator, and this led him to tr>' to climb a tree in the 
imdst of this little maish. In doing this, he entangled the 
halter of my horsei which was drowned. This induced him 
to leave us without saying anything, lest we sboiild punish 
him lor the loss of the horse. This left us in great difficulty 
respecting the road which we were to take. 

I forgot to say that the savages who have horses use them 
both for war and for hunting. They make pointed saddles, 
wooden stirrups, and body coverings of several skins, one 
over the other, as a protection from arrows. They ann the 
breasts of their horses with the same material, a proof that 
they are not very far from the Spaniards. 

When our guide was gone I told our Ghaouanon to take 
the lead; he mid in answer that since he was accompanying 
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me that was my affair ; and as I was unable to change his pur- 
pose I was obhged to act as guide. I directed our course to 
the southeast, and after about forty Icaf^ues' march, crossing 
seven rivers, we found the river of the Coroas. We made a 
raft to explore the other side of the river, but, finding there no 
dry land, we were compelled to resolve to abandon our horses, 
as it was impossible to take them on^ upon account of the great 
inundation. 

In the evening, as we were preparing to depart, we saw 
some savages. We called to them in vain — they ran away^ 
and we were unable to come up with them. Two of their 
dogs came to us, which with our two, we embarked the next 
day on our rafts, and left our horses. We crossed fifty leagues 
of flooded countr}'. The water, where it was least deep, 
reached half-way up the leg; and in all this tract w^e found 
only one httle island of dry land, where we killed a bear aiid 
dried its flesh. It would be difficult to give an idea of the 
trouble we had to get out of tliis miserable country, where 
it rained uigiit and day. We were obliged to sleep on the 
trunks of two great trees, placed together, to make our fires 
on the trees, [to make] rafts on entciing ever}' new field, to 
eat our dogs, and to carry- our baggage across large tracts 
covered with reeds. In short, I never suffered so much in my 
life as in this journey to the Mississipy, which we reached on 
the 11th of July. 

Finding where we werei and thai we were only thirty 
leagues from the Cmae, we resolved to go there, although 
we had never set foot in that village* We arrived there on 
the evening of the 14th. We had not eaten for three days, 
aa we eould find no animali on account of the great flood. I 
found at this village two of the Frenchmen who had aban- 
doned me. The savages recdved me very well, and were con- 
oeroed at the troubles which we had had, for during the week 
they did not cease to make good cheer for us, sending men 
every day to hunt and fish| and not sparing their chickens 
and turkeys. I set out on the 20ih, and arrived on the 31st 
at the Akansas, where the fever fastened on me, wbkh obliged 
me to stay thm till the 11th of August, when I left that 
place, and it continued with me to tl^ Uinoisy where I ar» 
rived in the month of Sq>tember. 
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I should not know how to describe the beauty of all the 
countries that I have mentioned, and, if I had woi ked them, I 
would say for what purposes they might be utilized. As for 
the Mississipy, it might produce every year peltries to the 
amount of 2,000 crowns, and abundance of lead and of timber 
for sliips. Commerce in silk might be established there, and 
a port to liarbor shij^s and form a base for the Gulf of Mexico. 
Pearls will be found, and even if wheat could not be had below, 
the upper river would furnish it, and one could furnish the 
islands^ with what they need, such as lumber, vegetables, 
grain, and salt beef. 

If I had not been in haste to compose this narrative, I 
might have put into it many detaOs which would have pleased 
the reader, but the loss of niy riienioranda in my voya^ges brings 
it about that this narrative is nut written as I should have 
wished. 

Henry de Tonty. 
iThe Reach poBieerioiii m the West Indiefc 
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M£MOIR OF DULUTH ON THE SIOUX COUNTRY 

167&-1682 



INTRODUCTION 



The heroic age of French exploration in the Northwest 
would be incomplete without an account of the adventures of 
DanieL Gr^solon, Sieur DuhiUii the peer of Penot and La 
SaUe. Diduth was a native of St. GennBm-en-Laye, a subuib 
of Paris. His family was alHed to that of Tonty, who spoke 
of hiin as liis cousin. This family alliance gave Duluth ac- 
cess to the courts, and ad\-anced him in his chosen career of 
arms to a place in the King's Guard — an honor reserved for 
youth of noble f amilieB alone. Just what his militaiy serviees 
were we do not know, save that he particqpated as squire to a 
great noble in the bloody battle of Seneff in 1674, and es- 
caped mihanned while his patron was sorely wounded. 

Duluth had before this battle made a visit to Ne^' France, 
where several of his relatives had preceded him and held 
offices in the odoiiy. After his feat of arms he returned to 
the new ooontiy, whose great liven and vast silences seemed 
ever to caU him to solve their mystoiesy and to whoi IS e9q[don^ 
tion he devoted twenty years of his mature life. It was in 
1678 that the resolution to explore the Sioux countr)^ came to 
him in his quiet home among the river-side gardens of old 
Montreal. Perchance a hint dropped by the great Count de 
Frontenac determined the future career of the young soldier; 
percfaancet the hue of the wildemess life directed his va- 
grant fancy. At all events, he determined to see for him- 
self the great fresh-water seas of the northern country, and 
to push beyond toward the setting sun, and the possible hope 
of a route to the Vermilhon Sea. 

After having circled the lofty and picturesque shores of 
Lake Superior he found his way through the tangle of lakes, 
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streams, and marshes that oonstitute the headwaters of the 
Miaaissippi, and planted the amis and emblems of the Ereach 
monarch in the heart of the countiy of the great Sioux tribe. 
Tlie alliance with this tribe was to bring unlimited wealth in 
fuiB to the young colony along the St. Lawrence, for the Sioux 
were a great people, of many branches, whose territory 
abounded in beaver and other valua])le peltry. 

Duluth next visited the country of the Afluniboin, far 
northwest of Lake Superior, and having made peace between 
them and their nea^bon diverted the stream of tiie rieh 
northern fur trade from the channels leading to the English 
poets on Hudson Bay to those leading to the Great Lakes and 
the Ottawa. 

On one of his expeditions into the Siouan territory, he was 
astonished and annoyed to learn that the tribe was holding 
as prisoners three Frenchmen, one of whom was a Reoolleet 
friar, chaplain of La Salle's expMtksL Witiioat a moment's 
hesitation Duluth changed his plans for farther westward 
exjoloration, aiid set out to rescue the captives from the hands 
of his quondam friends. Spuming the ealuniets with which 
they met him, he sternly demanded why the^ had violated 
their treaty with the French, and from the cowed and re- 
pentant chief he carried off Fatiier Hemiepm and his two 
voyageoni. 

ISke Nicolas Perrot, Duluth was a master of the art of 

Indian domination. Miugliiig sternness with kindness, and 
always meting out a iiide justice, lie secured an ascendancy 
over the savage mind that proved of \nital importance to the 
colony of New France. He composed the difficulties between 
warring tribesi imposed a Pax Ckdlica apon the northern 
countiy, and made its ways safe for every Itaieh wanderer 
through the forests of the great Northwest. 

Halted in this daring and beneficent labor by the petty 
criticism and condemnation of small-minded officials, Duluth 
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was obliged to return to the eolony to justify bis aetiofos, and 
todear himself of the chaige<tfbeiDg a oiniretird^ Bis 
patron iVontenac bad him amsted, in reality for the purpose 

of keeping him safe from machinations of liis enemies. Soon 
Duluth was permitted to return again to the great tcrntor}- 
he had explored, whose reservoirs of wealth he had tapped for 
the sake of New France, and whose inhabitants he swayed by 
the force of truth and justiGe. In 1686 he was sent by the 
governor of that time to build a post on the straits between 
Lakes Erie and Huron in ordor to interest tiie Dutch and Eng- 
lish traders that were trying to break the monopoly of the 
French with the Northwestern tribes. At this Fort St. 
Joseph, somewhere on the St. Clair EiveTi the wild tribes of 
the West gathered for Denonville's ejq>edition against the 
Iroquois in 1687. Thither came Penot with the tribes of the 
MissiBsippi and Wisoonsin, and thither Tonty led his gathered 
forces from the lUinois. Great must have been the satis- 
faction of these explorers and governors of the great Western 
hinterland to meet and relate tales of adventure and plan for 
future growth and progress. 

After Denonville's disastrous failure, and the return of 
Frontenac in 1689 as governor of the distracted cokmy^ it was 
to Tonty, Penot, and Dulul^ that the great governor turned 
to maintain the French ernj)irc in the West and keep the 
ascendancy over its numerous tribesmen. It was Duluth s 
part to spend more years among the Sioux, to explore the 
west and northwest shores of Superior, and to build a fort 
upon Lake N^igon. In 1606 he was called to command at 
Fort IVontenac on the northern shore of Lake Ontario, after 
having been promoted to a captamey in the colonial troops. 

After the death of Frontenac, Duluth returned to IVIon- 
treal, where his latter years were cjuietly spent. His death 
in 1710 was a release for his brave ^irit. 

Thus passed away a nobleman of old and new France. 
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He had annexed an empire to the colony, had secured it by 
forts on Lake Superior, Lake Nipigon, and the River St. Clair ; 
he had threaded the portages from Lake Superior to the Mis- 
aasippi, had diaoovered the headwaters of that stream and the 
sources (tf Lake Wimiipeg ; he had turned back the threaten- 
ing English itn asion of the Northwest, and by firmness, de- 
cision, good judgment, and sacrifice had saved to New France 
a seventy years' tenure of the Upper Country. Singularly 
modest in the midst of boasters, always a nobleman in his 
treatment of both friends and rivalsi this "gentleman ol the 
Sing's Guard" was equally at home in the haunts of plea- 
sure or the savage wilderness, in the palace at Versailles, or 
the council-house of the Sioux. His mcmoiy is perpetuated 
by the noble city that bears his name at the head of the 
mighty lake he delighted to traverse. 

The brief account which we here publish of Duluth's eariy 
e3cperienceB in the Northwest was a memoir addressed by him 
to the French minister of marine in 1685. The manuscript is 
in the archives of the Ministry of the Marine at Paris ; it has 
been printed by Henry Harrisse, Notes pour Servir d VHistoire 
de la Nouvdle France (Paris, 1872), pp. 177-181 ; also in 
Margry, Dicouverles et tltablissements des Frangais dam VAm/^ 
ngiie Sepientrionak (Paris, 1886), VL 20-25. It appeared 
first in Eng^ form in Jolm Q. Shea, A Deaaiptum cf Laidsif 
ana by Father Loma Hennepin (New Yoric, 1880), pp. 374* 
377, from which we here reprint. 
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MEMOIR OF DULUTH ON THE SIOUX 

COUNTRY, 1678-1682 

Memoir of the Simr Daniel Greysehn du Luth on the Explora- 
tion of the Country of the Nadaueciaux, of which he gives a 
very detailed Narrative, 

To my Lard ike Marquis de Seigneiay: * 
My Lord: 

After having made two voyages from here to New France, 
where everyone believed that it waa impossible to explore the 
country of the NEuiiouecioux,^ nor to have any commerce 
with them, both because of their distance, which is 8()0 leagues 
from our settlements, and because they are at war generally 
with all sorts of tribes, this difficulty caused me to make the 
resolve to go among them, which I could not put into execu- 
tion at that time, my affairs ha\ ing obhged mo to come back 
here, whence, after having made the campaign of Franche 
Comtd, and of the battle of Senef, where I had the honor 
to be a gendarme of the guard of his Majesty and squire 
of Monsieur de Laasay,' our ensign, I set out to letum to 
Quebec, where I had no sooner arrived^ than tbe desire I 
already had to carry out this plan inereaaedi and I began to 
take my measuies to make myself known on the part of the 
jsavages, who having assured me of their fnendship, and for 

* Seigneiay (1651-1601), ckfeat flom of Colbert^ wu minister of marine Irani 

1683 to 1690. 

*The Sioux Indians, living in northwest Wisconsin and in Minnesota. 
See p. 24, note 1, anie. 

battle of Seodf oocumd Augnst 11, 1674, between tbe fbvoee of tiie 
United Netherlands and those of Lows XIV. The French general was the gieit 
Cond6, one of whose aides-de-camp was Armand de Madfiillan de Lesparre, 
Marquis de Lassay. The latter had two horses shot under him and wm thrice 
wounded in this affray. It is interesting to remember that suecuring the wounded 
intheFkniiebffanbinatheBeoolleetnionkLoiiiaHemK whom a fsir yean 
later Duliith was to meet in the depth of the Ameiicaii wildanme. 
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proof of it pvon three slaves whom I had a.-ked of them only 
in order that they mif:;ht come with me, 1 set out from Mon- 
treal with them and seven Frenchmen on the first of Sep- 
tember of the year 1678, to attemj)t the exploration of the 
Nadouecioux and the AssenipouaJaks^ who were unkno^^n 
to us, and to cause them to make peace with all the nations 
around Lake Superior who dwell in the dominion of our in* 
vincible monarch. 

I do not believe that such an expedition can give anyone 
ground to accuse me of ha\'ing disobeyed the King's orders 
of the year 1676, since he merely forbade all his subjects to 
go into the depths of the woods to trade there with the sav- 
ages.' This I have never done, nor even been willing to 
tie any presents from them, though they have several times 
thrown them to me. wliich I have always refused and left, in 
order that no one might be able to accuse me of having carried 
on any indirect traffic. 

On the second of July, 1679, I had the honor to set up the 
arms of his Majesty in the great village of the Nadouecioux 
called Izatys,' where no Frenchman had ever been, nor to 
the Songaskitons and Houetbatons,* distant 26 leagues from 
the first, where also I set up the arms of his Majesty in the 
same year 1679. 

On the 15th of September, ha\ing made with the As- 
senipoulaks and all the other nations of the North a rendez- 
vous at the extremity of Lake Superior to cause them to make 
peace with the Nadouecioux their conmion enemy, they all 
appeared there, where I had the good fortune to gain their 
esteem and their friendship, to bring them together, and in 
order that peace might last longer among them, I believed 

I For this trib^ now known as the Aisuiibom, see p. 133, note 2, onfik 

* This edict was one of several issued by the Kiqg agMUISt the flg WWiW diff 
bois, illegal traders with the Indian tribesmen. 

* Hennepin called the Sioux tribe who captured him "Issati." The vil- 
lage in vriuch Diduth pieced the King's arms, no doubt whih ovemoniee snuler 
to those of St LiiaMm et Saidt Ste. Marie, is suppoeed to fuen been atuated on 
tiie shore of Like Mille Lac in northern Minnesota. 

* Thp'>*» wpre two branches <>f the Eastern Sioux; the t*»rm "Son^a'^kftons" 
is tran.slate<i by some as the "village of the fort," by otliers the "strong or brave" 
ones; the ' ' Houetbatons " are known to ethnologists as the VVahpeton, int^preted 
as the *'villaie of the riw." See Wi$, Bid, CM,, XVI. 193, 194. 
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that I could not better cement it than hy causing marriages 
to be made mutually between the different nations. This I 
could not cany out without much expenditure. During the 
follo\vTng winter I caused them to hold meetings in the forest, 
at which I was present, in order to hunt together, feast, and 
thus draw closer the bonds of friendship. 

A still greater expense arose from the presents which I 
had to make in order to cause the savages to conie to Mon- 
treal, who had been diverted from this by the Openagos and 
Abenakis^ under incitement from the English and the Flem- 
ings * who made them beheve that the pestilence was in the 
settlements of the French, and that it had gone up as far as 
Nipissinguie, where the greater part of the Nipissiriniens had 
died of it.' 

In June, 1680, not having been satisfied with having made 
my exploration by land, I took two canoes, with a savage 
wlio was my interpreter, and with four Frenchmen, to seek 
a means of making it by water. For ilm purpose I entered 
into a river which ha,s its mouth eight leagues from the ex- 
tremity of Lake Superior on the south side,^ where after 
having cut down some trees and Ijroken through about one 
hundred beaver dams, I went up the said river, and then 
made a carry of half a league to reach a lake,* which emptied 
into a fine river, which brought me to the Mississippi, where I 
learned, from eight lodges of Nadouecionx whom I met, that 
tb« Revemid Falhar Louis Henpin, ReooUeet, now at the 
convent of St. Gennain, had with two other Frenchmen* 

'For the Abenaki, see p. 294, note 1, anh\ The name Openagos is a 
variant of Abenaki; it ia sometimes applied to the Passamaquoddy branch of 
this tribe. 

tDululli lues tlie temi "Flemings" to denote the dweUen in the Low 
Countries gaaeaSfy; the reference is to the Dutch of the colony of Ncnr Yodt, 

who were the rivftli of tho Prrnrh in iho Western fur trade. 

' The pestilence was doubtless smallpox, which was very fatal among the 
Indiana. For Lake Nipiasing and the tribe of that name, see p. 15, note 4, ante. 

^The ttvenm now known Mthe Bob BruK» or amply the Briil€» in Douglaft 
GNinty, Wisoonrin. 

•The portage h to Upper Lake St. Crm'x See description of tlus portlfl^ 
in recent times, in Wis. Hist. Coll., XX. 405, 40«, notes 32 and 34. 

* For Father Louis Hennepin, see p. 287, note 3, ante. His oompaniona 
wo* Aaloine dn Gay Auguel, known from his birdiplaoe m "le FIcMd"; and 
lifidid Aoeaul^ a native of PoitieE8» for whom see p. 290« note 1, onliL 
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been seized and taken away as slaves for more than three hun* 

<lied leagues by tho Nadouccioux themselves. 

This news surprised ine so much that, without !icsitating, 
I left two Frenchmen with these above mentioned eight 
Iodg:cs of savages, together with the goods which I had for 
making presents, and took one of the said gavagps, to whom 
I gave a present in order that he should conduct me v.iih. my 
interpreter and two Frenchmen to the place where the said 
Reverend Father Louis was, and as it was eighty good leagues 
I went in my canoe two days and two nights, and the next 
day at ten o'clock in the morning I met him with about 1000 
or 1100 souls. The want of res|)ect that was being shown to 
the said Reverend Father provokt d me, and I let them know it, 
telling them that he was my brotlier, and I put him in my 
canoe to go with me into the villages of the said Nadouecioux, 
to which I took him. There, a week after having arrived, I 
caused a council to be held, setting forth the ill-treatment 
which they had bestowed both upon the said Reverend Father 
and upon the other two Frenchmen who were with him, seiz- 
ing them and leading them away as slaves, and even taking 
the priestly rol^es of the said Reverend Father.^ I caused 
two calumets (which they had danced to us) to be given 
back to them in recognition of the insult they had done 
us, these being the thmgs most esteemed among them for 
pacifying affairs, sa^dng to them that I took no calumets 
from people wlio, after having seen me, lia\hng received 
my peacc-giftii, and having been coiiistaiitly for a year with 
Frenchmen, kidnapped them when they were coming to see 
them. 

Each one sought to excuse himself in the council, but 
their excuse did not prevent me from saying to the Reverend 
Father Louis that he must come with me toward the Ou- 
tagamysi* which he did, I infonning him that it would be 

*■ The vanity ol Heonepin did not allow him to admit that h« was a c^tive 
and a ilave, the cmd qport ol the Isdiaiis. He re p ctaen ted that he aooompanied 
Duluth because of tiie latter's pleasure in his society, and hb desin for hb oooh 
panionship. See Hennepiii, New Diseomry (ed. Tliwaitee, Cfaieiio, 1903)« pp. 

293-305. 

*The Fox Iniiiuus, dwelling at this time on the river of their name, bee 
p. 76, note 2, and p. 81, note 1, oiifi. 
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striking a blow at the French nation in a new exploration, to 
suffer insult of thin sort without showing resentment of it,* 
though my plan had been to penetrate then to the sea of the 
west-northwest coast, which is believed to be the Verniillioii 
Sea, whence the savages who had gone to \\'3.r in that direc- 
tion gave salt to three Frenehmen \^ horn 1 liad sent to explore 
and who brought me some of the said salt, having reported to 
me that the savages had told them that it was only twenty 
days' journey from where they were to the discovery of the 
great lake whose water is not good to drink. ^ This is what 
makes me beUeve that it would not be at all difficult to find 
it, if one were willing to give permission to go there. Never- 
theless I preferred to retrace my steps, letting them know of 
the just indignation I had against them, rather than remain 
after the violence they had dune to the said Reverend Father 
and to the two Frenchmen who were with him, w^hom T ]nit 
in my canue^s, and brought them to the Michelimakiiiak mis- 
sion of the reverend Jesuit fathers,' where wintering together, 
I learned that, far from being approved in what I had done, 
using up my goods and risking my life every day, I was treated 
as the chief of a party, although I have never had more than 
eight men with me.* It was not necessary to say more, to 
compel me, on the 29th of March of the year 1681, to set out 
over the ice with the said Reverend Father and the two other 
Frenchmen, causing my canoe and our pro\ isions to be dragged 
along, to come the sooner to our settlements and to make known 
the correctness of my conduct, never having been disposed to 
depait from the obedience wliich is due to the orders of the 
King. 

Accordmgly, three months before the arrival of the am- 
nesty which his Majesty has been pleased to accord to his 
subjects who had disobeyed his orders, I reached our settle- 

*DuIuth recognized the necessity of rendering the lives of Frenchmen 
weoMaiBoiigfliKhBhiKdeof Mviges. See to pnnWwnmt ol IndMm mutdeww 
icbted m ffMt CUI., XVI. 114-125. 

' This ie fay aome hiatoriHis oanadared a piobftble nf enooe to Gfest Salt 
Lake. 

* ¥(x the foundation of this mission, see p. 229, note 1, ante, 
«See U SaUe'a complaintB of Duludk m ITw. Hi$L CdL, XVI. 107-110. 
It should be iemcmbeied« in this ouuMCtiQo* that La Salle oouldfaRiok no liTals, 
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ments without Monsieur the Intendant's* having been will* 
ing to hear what request I had to present. 

As to the manner in which I hved during my Journey, it 
would be superfluous to enlarge upon this subject, and to 
weary your Excellency by a long diiscourse, being pereuaded 
that thirteen original letters from the Reverend [Father] 
Nouvel, superior of the rni.ssions to the Outaouas,^ the Rev- 
erend Father Enjalran, missionar}^ of St. Francis of Borgia,' 
the Reverend Father Bailloquet, missionary of Ste. Marie du 
Sault/ and the Reverend Father Pierson, missionary to the 
Hurons at St. Ignace,* all Jesuits, will for the rest suffice to 
inform your Excellency faithfully and amply. 

> Duluth is thought to have been actiag for the governor. Count de Fron- 
toBA^iilio WMmoppoflitkutotfieintaMlaiit, Jaeqi^ Theloniiflr^s 
protection was probably the source of the latter's enmity. 

■Henri Nouvel, bom in 1624, entered the Jesuit order in 1648 anl was 
sent to Canada in 1662. He served in lower Cannda for ^ven years, and in 1669 
was sent to the Ottawa misuon. He was superior for the years 1672-lb60 (with 
an intoMgiiiim in 1878-1679), and again fram 1688 to Hie data of hb 
]8 unoeftain* 

•Jean Enjalran, bom in 1639, came to Canada in 1676, and the following 

year was sent to the Ottawa miasion, where he served for many years. From 
1681 to 1688 he wn^ superior of the mission; in 1687, ha\'lng attwmpanied aa 
chaplain Denonviilc's Iroquois expedition, he was seriously wounded. After a 
visit to France, he returned to tbe Madrinac mianon, ivhcfe he waa hi aervioe 
as late aa 1706. He died, probably in Ranee, in 1718. The nussion to the AI- 
gonquian tribes at Mackinac was known as St. Frands Boi^;ia. 

* Pierre Bailloqtiet came to Canada in 1647 ; he was assi^ed to the Ottawa 
mission in 1673, and spent five years among the Indians of the Manitoulin Is- 
lands. Afterward he was stationed at Sault Ste. Mane and at Mackinac, and 
died in the Ottawa country June 7, 1008. 

' Philippe PSerson was a native of Flanders, who came to Canada in 1006. 
In 1673 he went to the St. Ipnarc mission at Mackiriac, where he re?^if!cd ten 
years. The hnal years of his ministiy were sg/cat among the wlmKse he 

returned to die at Quebec in 1688. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Thb sevieiiteenth centary bad but bardy turned Into ita 

eecond half when a group of five young men of religious ten- 
dencies met in Paris and formed an ascetic brotherhood; wha 
dwelt together and stimulated one another to noble deeds. 
From this group qpraog the Soci6td des Missions Strang^rea. 
— a society still in active existence after two and a balf cen- 
turies' mission work in foreign lands. One of the group of 
five was a young nobleman of a great family doeely allied to 
the royal house — Francois Laval dc Montmorency. In his. 
zeal to carry the message of the Gospel to distant lands, he. 
sought the colony of New Fxmce, where he became the Erst. 
Canadian bishop. His experiences in Paris led him to found 
in Quebec a seminaiy for the training of priests and missbn-- 
aries, which was under the auspices of the Fkois Seminary, 
and allied with the movement for foreign missions. 

Several years, however, passed before Laval obtained the 
opportunity he sought to estabhsh Indian missions in the 
heart of the American continent. The Jesuits had pre-empted 
the field, and the Sulpitians and Franciscans Hkewise had 
entered into a friendly rivalry to effect the conveiaon of the 
North American Indians. The diseoveries and explorations, 
of La Salle and Tonty had, however, made known a large 
number of tribes in the lower Mississippi Valley, that were to 
all appearance of a docile and receptive disposition, and. 
furnished to the eager missionaries a virgin sofl to cultivate. 
Laval thereupon chose three of his Seminary priests to in- 
augurate the work in the far Southwest, and sent them forth 
in the summer of 1698 to begin new missions among yet pagan 
tribes of aborigines. 
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The expedition of the Seminary mission was very well 
erjuippcd. It is said that the cost was over 10,000 livres, a 
lai:ge share of which was furnished by the head of the com- 
pany, Francis Jolliet de Montigayi whom Laval named 
vi(»u>geaeral of the enteipriae. Aooompanying him wm 
Father Antome Davion, who had been since 1690 in the Ca- 
nadian field, and Father Jean Frangois Buisson de St. Cosme, 
a native of New l^'rance who had seen missionar}^ service in 
Acadia. Another Canadian, Rev. Dominic Thaumer de la 
Source, accompanied them, together with several lay brotheEs, 
and the usual complement of vqya^^eurs and engages. 

At Mackinac they were fortunate enough to fall in with 
Henri Tonty, commandant in the IHmois, whose services to 
the reverend fathers were inestimable. Leaving the post and 
mission at the Straits early in September, they made their 
way along the western shore of Lake Michigan, regretfully 
abandoned the Fox-Wisoonsm route because of the hostfle 
Fox Indians, and after vainly essaying a portage from Root 
Eiver of Radne to the Fox River of the Illinois, coasted along 
until the latter part of October brought them to Chicago. 
There the Seminary fathers were the guests of the Jesuits 
who had preceded them, and had established at this favor- 
able site a mission for the Miami Indians. Thence, after a 
few days' rest, the little company of priests and thdr com* 
panions nuuie thdr way to the lUinois River, and spent some 
time among the populous villages of the Illinois Indians, lying 
along the banks of the river of their name. 

In these villages Tonty wbb a welcome and honored guest, 
and for his sake the priests were received for the most part 
with courtesy and kindness. Some of the tribesmen depre- 
cated their visits to the Indians of the Mississippi and at- 
tempted to place obstacles in their way. The strength of 
their retinue and the vigor of Tonty's support foH>ade serious 
oppotiitiun, and the only hindrance wa^j the early formation 
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of an ice bridge, which after some delay they broke by the 
impact of wooden canoes. 

Once upon the Mit>8issippi; the days were passed in gently 
driftiDg down the stream, admiring the wooded bluffs and 
grassy islands, enjoying the abmidanoe of game that thronged 
the banks and the new and unknown kinds of fruits that sup- 
plied them with abundant food. Strange peoples, too, flocked 
to the water's edge to see the canoes of the white men pass by. 
At all the villages Tonty's presentation of the calumet of peace 
opened the way for an honorable reception. 

At the site of the old Kappa village near the mouth of the 
Arkansas— the village of Marquette's farthest south on his 
voyage of 1673— the expedition halted. Tonty after visit* 
ing his post on the Arkansaa River returned at once to tiie 
Eliiiois. The priests, however, remained in order to seek for 
favorable locations for missions among the tribes still farther 
southward along the Mississippi. 

By the returning party, under Tonty's protection, letteni 
were ami to the Bishop of Quebec, informing him of the suc- 
cess of the enterprise and the plans for further action. Among 
these letters was that of St. Cosme, which we here present for 
its vivid detailed description of the inland journey from 
Michilimackinao of the northern lakes to Arkansas Post on the 
southwestern rivers. 

To follow the fortunes of our travellers farther, we learn 
that Davion was left among the Toniea tribesmen to begin 
bis mission. They, however, proved so inhospitable that he 
was soon obliged to retire to tlie fi)rt at Mobile. In 1704 he 
returned to his post, and labored among these Indians for 
eighteen years. Then, worn with age and hardships, he with- 
drew to New Orleans, and in 1727 returned to die in his native 
France. 

Montigny attempted a mission for the Taensas tribe, but 
was soon discouraged by their lack of response to his appeals. 
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In 1700 he returned to France, and after serving as niiasionar>' 
in China for several years, was made director of the Soci6t6 
des Misaona £!traiigte6 at Paris, and devoted his later life 
to the superintendeiicy of aU the f oreigD fidds. 

For St. GoBme, the simple-hearted Canadian priest, was 
reserved a sadder fate. He first began his mission work among 
the Cahokia and Tainarois tribe, located near the site of the 
present Cahokia in lUinuis. A few years later (the exact 
date is in doubt), on his way down the Mississippi to some of 
the lower miasionsi he was set upon and murdered by a dis- 
appointed wai^party of the Ghitimacha Indians. 'The miih 
sion he had founded among the Cahokia was maintained by 
his colleague Thaumer de la Source until about 1721, \s hen it 
was made over to the Jesuits, and the Seminaiy missions 
ceased to exist in the Mississippi Valley. 

Iberville^ who had in the meanwhile <oin^T^ Louisiana 
to the crown of France, took summaiy vengeanoe on the nmr- 
defers of St. Cosme by a retaliatory expedition against the 
Chitimadia, and the execution of the guilty chiefs. 

The letter that St. Cosmc wrote, Januar}' 2, 1699, from the 
Arkaii:^^is post to Bishop Laval in Quebec has rei^osfxl in the 
archives of Laval University to this day. There it was dis- 
covered about the middle of the nineteenth century by John 
Gihnaiy Shea, the Catholic historian, and pubhshed by him 
simultaneously in French and in English. Ilie French version 
was included in Shea's Cramoisy series under the title, Re- 
lation de la Mission du Mississippi du Seminaire de Quebec 
en 1700 fXew York, 1861), the St. Cosme letter being supple- 
mented by shorter letters from Montigny and La Source. The 
English version was published by Joel Munsell at Albany in 
the same 3rear, under the title Eady Voyages up and dcwn the 
Misaissippi. With the letters of the Seminary priests Shea 
included in tliid latter volume Jean Cavelier's account of the 
death of La Salle; a letter from Father Gravier, a Jesuit 
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missionary ; the voyage of Pierre Cliarles Le Sueur to discover 
mines in Mimiesota; and the nanative of Father GuignaS; 
who, In 1728, escaped from Fort Beauhamois amang the Sioux. 
In publishing the letter of St. Cosme, Shea had recourse to a 

transcript of the original manuscript that had been made for 
Francis Parkinan, of Boston. The transcriber had evidently 
been inexpert, and unable correctly to decipher the somewhat 
crabbed and peculiar writing of Father St. Cosme. The 
original manusci^t bdng accessible in the Univeraity of Laval 
at Quebec, Dr. R. Q. Thwaites, about 1898, had a earful 
transcript made and the translation collated by Col. Craw- 
ford Lindsay, official translator for the Quebec province. 
This translation haa been kindly put at our disposal by Dr. 
M. M. Quaife, the present superintendent of tlie Wisconsin His- 
torical Society. He has also pennitted us to se^ and oompaie 
with Colonel Lindsay's translation, a photostatic copy of a 
traascr^tin the possession of the Chicago IBQstorieal Society. 
Using this, we have made a few minor changes in our text. 
We believe, therefore; that the translation we here present 
has been made from a correct text of the original letter, and 
that it will solve some of the difBculties that have be^ raised 
by the text as previously published by Shea. Mgr. A. £• 
Gossdin, rector of Laval Univefsity, has kindly fumiBhed 
tracings of certain names, in the origmal noanuscript, the 
reading of which waa doubtful. 

With this final narrative of our scries we are brought to 
the closing years of the seventeenth century. The era of ex- 
ploration and adventure now merged in the era of exploitation. 
For sixty years longer France held the great ihterfor valley 
of North America. Then it passed into other hands, and at 
present only a few hanilets and a few French-speaking people 
remain to remind us of the French r^ime in the American 
Northwests 
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Letter qf M. Jean Fn* Buisson de St Come,Prie8tof the Send' 

nary 0/ Quebec, 

In the Akaosgas country, this 2nd January 1699. 

My Lordf 

The last letter that I had the honor of wiitiDg to yoa waa 
from Michilimakmae,^ idienoe we started on the fourteenth 
of Septwber, journeying overland to meet our canoe, which 
had rounded the Pointe aux Iroquois and had gone to wait 
for us at the village of the Outaouacs, which village contains 
about three hundred men.^ God grant that they may re- 
spond to the care taken and the labors performed by the 
Keverend Jesuit Fathers for their instruction ; but th^ seem 
less advanced in Christianity than the niinois, who, we are 
told, have only recently had missionaries. We left that village 
on the 15th of September to the number of eight canoes : four 
for the Elver of the Miamis imder the Sieur de Vincenne;' 
our three canoes and that of Monsieur de Tonty/ who, as I 
have already written you in my last, had resolved to ac- 

* Fathpr Tarques GraviVr, who wm one of the Jesuit missionaries at Mackinar. 
writes September 20, : " .father de Careil anU myaeil are charmed wiih the 
food judgment, like wetl, and the modesty that Monsiear de Montigny, Mooaieur 
de St Cosme, and Mooaieiir Davion ham diqileyed in the coolerenoes that wt 
have had together during the eeven days thfgr spent here»" Jumi BdaHom, 
LXV. 59. 

' Now called Point St. Ignaoe. For a map of this period showing the lo- 
etldtm ths Ottawa (Outaouac) village, see R. G. Ibwittes (ed.), Lahonian't 
Ntm Vtyag99 (Chicaeop 1906), 1. 36. 

* This Is one of the earliest notices of Jean Baptiste Bissot, sieur de Vln- 
oennes, the founder of thr French post among the Miami Indian?. Vinrcnnes 
was an oflBcer in the regiment of Carignan that came to New lVanr<^ in 1665. 
Early in the eighteenth century he was dwelling in the Miami vUiuge on the site 
of the present Port Wayne, Indiana, and tfaeie in 1719 be died. His nephew 
founded tiie Indiana dty of Vtnoennes. Hie ri'ver of the Miami waa the piesent 
St. Joseph River, Michigan. 

4 For thia officer, see Introduction to hb Jlamoir, pp. 283-285, wnU, 
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company us to the AcaDSQaa*^ I caimot sufficiently expresSi 
my lord, the obtig^tkms we owe bim. He conducted us 
to the Acansgas; he procured us much pleasure during the 
voyage; he greatly facilitated our passage through many 
nations, securing us the friendship of some and intimidating 
others — I mean the nations who through jealousy or the de- 
sire to piUage us sought to oppose our passage. He not only 
did his duty as a brave man but he also performed those of a 
zealous missionary, entering into all our views, exhorting the 
savages everywhere to pray and to listen to the missionaries. 
He soothed the minds of our scn^ants in their petty whims ; 
he supported by his example the devotional exercises that 
the journey allowed US to perioim and frequently attended 
the sacraments. 

It would be useless for me, my lord, to ^^ve you a de- 
scription of Lake Mietpgan,^ on which we embarked on leav- 
ing the fort of the Outaouacs. This route is fairly well kno^vTi. 
We should have gone by the south side, which is much finer 
than the north, but as it m the route usually followed by the 
Iroquois, who, not long before, had made an attack on the 
soldiers and savages proceeding to the country of the Miamis, 
this compelled us to take the north side, which is not so agree- 
able nor so well ptocked with game, though it is easier, i believe, 
in the autumn because one is sheltered from the northwest 
winds. On the 21st of the month we reached the traverse of 
the Bay of the Puants,' which is distant forty leagues from 
Michilimakinac. We camped on an island called L'Isle du 
D6tour because at that s]X)t the lake begins to trend to the 
south.^ We were windbound on that island for six days, 
during which our people occupied themselves in setting nets 
and caught great quantities of white fish, which are excellent 
eating and a ven,^ plentiful manna that fails not along that lake, 
where there is a dearth of meat almost all the time. 

> For this post, ^ec p. 308, note 2, oitte. In 1680 Tonly gm a aite at Uus 
post for the eatabiiishmeiit of a rplssinn. 

' Hie orthography of the proper names in this document is very p^uliar. 
It may be due to acnbbed haod-writiiig, which b difficult to decipher; but the 
mamiBciiiit Meme deaify to give this form of spdUog for the woid MiiMgiui. 

* The i^ace wbere the mouth of Green Bay must be crossed. 

* Still known as Point Detour, the aoutheastem end of Delta County^ 
Michigan, opposite bummer lalaod. 
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On the 28th we crosse<l from island to island. The Bay of 
the Puaots is about twenty or thirty leagues lung. One 
passes on the right hand another small bay called that of the 
Noquest.* The Bay of the Puants is inhabited by several 
savage tribes : the Noquest, the Folles Avoine, the Renards, 
the Poutoilatamis and the Saki.* The Jesuit Fathers have 
a mission at the bottom of that bay.* We should have liked 
very much to pass by the bottom of that bay and it would 
have greatly shortened our journey. A small river has to be 
ascended wherein there are only three leagues of rapids and 
which is al)out sixty leap;ues long ; then by means of a short 
portage one reaches the River Oui^^konsin, which is a very fine 
one, and by going down it one takes only two days to reaeh 
the Miyissipi. In truth there is a distance of two hundred 
leagues from the spot where this river falls into the Missi^ipi 
to the place where the River of the Illinois discharges into 
the same Migissipi ; the current however is so gtrong that the 
distance is sooner passed. But the Renards, who live on that 
little river that one ascends on leaving the bay to reach Oda- 
konain, will not allow any peisoDS to pass lest they might go 
to the Sioux, with whom they Bie at war, and consequent^ 
haire already pillaged sevml Frndmea who tried to go 
that way. Tins oompeUed us to take the route by way of 
Chikagou. 

^ On the 29th of September we anived at the vUlage of the 
FodbSy dutant about twenty leagues from the croesmg ci the 
bay.* There had fonnerly been a very lai^e village here, 
but after the death <tf the chief a portion of the savages had 
gone to live in tihe Imy and the remainder were preparing to 
go there when we passed. We stopped m that village. On the 
30th we purchased some provisions which we needed. We 
started on the 3l8t*and on the 4th of October we came upon 

* Both Big and Littie Bay de Noquet arc northern arms of Green Bay in 
Delta County, Michigan. The city of Escanaba lies od the Uttar biy* 

*Tli« Noquet, Menomiiiee, Fin, Potanratonu, and Sauk Inditts. 

* The miflsbn of St. Francois Xavier ftt De Pen, WiaooDaiD, for whkh aee 

the Introduction to Allouez's Journal, p. 97. 

*The site of this Potawatnml (Potts) village has not been positively deter- 
mined. It was on the Lake Michigan side of the Door County peninsula j the 
distances would seem to indicate that it wu not far kam the present Kewaunee^ 
Wiaoonflui. *8ut. 
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another smaD village of Vo-dx, on a small river, where Reverend 
Father Marais had spent the winter with some Frenchmen 
and had planted a cross. ^ We stayed there for the remainder 
of the day. We left on the 5th and after being windbound 
for two days we started and after two days of hea\^ wind 
we reached Milouakik on the 9th.* This is a river where there 
is a village which has been a large one, consisting of Mas- 
coutins, of R^nards, and also of some Poux. \\ e stayed 
there two days, partly on aceoimt of the wind and partly to 
recruit our men a little, because there Is aa abundance of duck 
and teal in the river. 

On the eleventh of October we started early in the morning 
from the fort of Milouakik, and at an early hour we reached 
Kipikaoui, about eight leagues farther.' Here we separated 
from Monsieur de Vincenne's party, which continued on its 
route to the Miainis. Some savages had led us to hope that 
we could ascend this river and after a portage of about two 
leagues might descend by another river called Pesioui^ 
which falls into the River of the lUmoia about 25 or 30 leagues 
from Chikagou, and that we should thereby avoid all the 
portages that had to be made l)y the Chikagou route. We 
parsed by this river [Root] which is about ten leagues in length 
to the portage^' and flows through agreeable prairies, but as 
there was no water in it we judged that there would not be 
any m the Peschoui either, and that instead of shortening our 
journey we should have been obliged to go over forty leagues 
of portage roads ; this compelled us to take the route by way of 
CUkagou wiiieh is distant about twenty leagues. 

* This appears to have been on the site of the preset Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
The priest was probably father Gabriel Marest of the Jesuit order, who came to 
Cvud^ in 1001 BQs int trnkd «u m diaplaiii to Iberville's cspedltioii of 
1095 to Hudson Bay, where Marart wai captiwed by the Englidt As aoon is 
he was exchanged he returned to New France, and was sent to tiie QEnois mis- 
flion, where he remained untfl bb death in 1714. 

' Milwaukee. 

* The present site of Racine, \Vi:KX)min, at the mouth of iloot Iliv^ . 
*T1ie present PoK Bivcr of DUnois^ wbieh was called en fhmqudin'a nap 

ef leM tbe Festekouy. One of its affluents n atiU known as Lake Pistakee, in 
Lake County, Illinois. 

•Tlu* p<>rtaf»e is from the iiy>yx?r waters of Root River to Muskepo Lake in 
the southeastern part of Waukesha County, Wiaccmaia, thence by it^ outlet into 
Fox River. 
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We remained five days at Kipikaoiii, leaiTng on the 17th. 
and after being wind bound on the. 18th and I'jth \vc camped 
on the 20th at a place fi\ e leagues from Chikagou, We should 
have arrived there early on the 21st but the wind which sud- 
denly arose on the lake compelled ns to land half a lea^^riie 
from Ciiikagoii- We had considerable difficulty in landing 
and in saving our canoes ; we all had to jump into the water. 
One must be very careful along the lakes, and especially Lake 
Mixcigan, whose shores are \ery low, to take to the land as 
soon as possible when the waves rise on the lake, for the 
rollers become so high in so short a time that one runs the 
risk of breaking his canoe and of losing all it contains. Many 
travellers have already been wrecked there. We, Monsieur 
de Montis^ny, Da\don, and myseK, went by land to the house 
of the Reverend Jesuit Fathers while our people remained 
behind^ We found theie I{e\ ( rend Father Pinet and Rev- 
erend Father Binneteau,^ who had recently arrived from 
the Illinois country and was slightly ill. 

I cannot describe to you, my lord, with what cordiality 
and manifestations of friendship these Reverend Fathers re- 
ceived and embraced us while we had the consolation of re- 
siding with them. Their house is built on the bank of a small 
river, with the lake on one side and a fine and vast prairie on 
the other. The \dllage of the savages contains over a hundred 
and fifty cabins, and a league up the river is still another vfl- 
lage almost a^s large. They are all Miamis. Reverend Father 
Pinet usually resides there except in winter, when the sa\ ages 
are all engaged in hunting, and then he goes to the Illinois. 
We saw uu savages there ; they had already started fur their 

^Ibrtlie Jennt miatioii at Chicago, known as that of tbe GiaaHian Angel, 
aee 11 M. Quaife, Ckioago andUieOld Norihvmd (Chicagis 1913), pii. 40-42. 

' Pierre Francois Pinet was born at P^rigueux, France, November 11, 1000* 
He entrred the Jesuit order in 1682 and was sent to Cnnada twelve yearg later. 
He waii iirst stationed at Mackinac, and in 1696 founded the mission at Chicago. 
He was obliged to leave in 1697, but returned the following year. In 1700 he 
afeandoned the Chicago nusnbn and settled among the Tamuois Illinois, where 
ha died in 1704. Some auihoritiea state that he died at Chicago Zxfy 16^ 17D4. 

JuHen Binneteau came as missionary to Canada in 1691. He wn^ tv^o years 
at an Acadian mission, went West in 1695, and the next year was sent to the II- 
linoia mission, where his death, December 24, 1699, was due to an illness con- 
tracted nhile loUowing his neophytes in their hunting expedttiona. 
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hunt. If one may judge of the future from the short time 
that Reverend Father Pinet has passed in this mission, we 
may beheve that if God will bless the laliors and the zeal of 
that holy missionary' there will be a great number of n;ood 
and fer\'ent Christicins. It is true that but slight results are 
ol>taiued with refereiiee to the older pereons, who arc hardened 
in profligacy, but all the ehildreti are baptized, and the jug- 
glen^ oven, who are the most opposed to Christianity, allow 
their children to be baptized. They are also very glad to let 
them be instructed. Several girls of a certain age and also 
many young bo}^ have already been and are being instructed, 
BO that we may hope that when the old stock dies off, they 
will be a new and entirely Christian pf oj^lo. 

On the 24th of Octol)er the wind f( 11 and we sent for our 
canoes \vith all our effeets, and hnding that the water was 
extraordinarily low, we made a cache in the ground wdth some 
of them and took only what was absolutely necessary for our 
journey, intending to send for the remainder in the spring. 
We left Brother Alexandre in charge thereof, as he agreed to 
remain there with Father Pinet's man. We started from 
Chikagou on the 29th, and slept about two leagues from it on 
the little river* that afterward loses itself in the prairies. 
On the following day we began the portage, which is about 
three leagues in length when the waters are low, and is only 
one-fourth of a league in the spring, for then one can embark 
on a small lake^ that discharges into a branch of the river 
of the Illinois, and when the waters are low a portage has to 
be made to that branch. On that day we got over half our 
portage, and would have gone still further, when we per- 
ceived that a little boy given us by Monsieur de Muis,' and 
who had set out alone although he was told to wait, was lost. 
We had not noticed it because all our peo])le were busy. We 
were obliged to stop to look for him, everybody went and 

^ The south fork of Chicago Biver. 

*Miiil or Portage Like^ For an early map of this region, see Wu, Bid. 
CoO,, XVIII. 140. 

* Nicolas Daneaux, sietir de May, came to Canada in 1685 and served with 

diptinrtion in King William's War (1689-1697). After the fx>mmencement of 
the txjluny of Loui3iana» he was in 1707 chosen governor, but died on his way to 
assume his post. 
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several gun-shots were fired, but he could not be fouiid. It 
was a rather unfortunate accident ; we were pressed for time, 
owing to the lateness of the season, and the waters being 
very low, we saw quite well, that as we were obliged to carry 
our baggage and our caooe, it would take a long time to reach 
the Illinois. This compelled us to separate. Messieurs de 
Montigny, de Tonty, and Davion continued the portage on 
the foUoving day, whfle I vitii four other men went b^k to 
look for the little boy. While retradiig my st^ I met 
Fathem Hnet and Binneteaii, who were on the way to the 
HHnois with two Erencbmen and a savage. We looked for 
the hoy during the whde of that day also, without finding him. 
As it was the dqr before the feast of All Saints^' I was com- 
pelled to go to dbikagou for the night with our people. After 
they had heard mass and peifonned thdur devotions early in 
the morning, they spent the whole of that day also looking 
for the little boy without getting sight of him. It was very 
difficult to find him in the long grassy for this oountiy consists 
of nothing but prairies with a few ^oves of trees. We were 
afraid to set firo to the long grass 1^ we might bum the boy. 
. Monsieur de Montigny had told me to remain only one day, 
because the cold weather pressed m, and this compelled me to 
proceedj after giving orders to Brother Alexandre to seek him 
and to take some frenchmen who were at Chikagou.' 

I started in the afternoon of the 2nd of November. I 
crossed the portage and passed the night at the river or 
branch* of the River of the Illinois. We descended the river 
as far as an island. During the night we were surprised to see 
a slight fall of snoWj and on the following day Uie river was 
frozen over in several places. We had therefore to break 
the ice and haul the canoe^ because there was no open water. 
This compelled us to leave our canoe and go by land to seek 
Monsieur de Montignyi whom we met on the following day, 
the 5th of the month, at the Isle aux Ceifs. They Imd al- 
ready gone over two leagues of portage. We still had four 

* All Saints' Day is November 1 . 

*The boy came in to the mission house thirteen days after he was iosL 
He was utterly eihtttistod and oat of Ills mmd. See letter of ThaunMr de la 
Sourae in Shea, EaHy Vc^agu (AlbaDy, 1861), p. 8& 

* "Die River Des nainee. 
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leagues to do, as far ai^ Mont Jolint. This took us three days, 
and we arrived on the 8th of the month. 

From the Isle k la Cache to the ^aid Mont JoUiet, a dis- 
tance of seven leagues, everything has to be portaged, as there 
is no water in the river except in the spring. The banks of 
this river are ver^^ agreeable ; they consist of prairies bounded 
by small hills and very fine thickets; there are numbers of 
deer in them and along the river are j^eat quantities of game 
of all kinds, so that after crossing the portage one of our men, 
while taking a walk, procured enough to provide m with an 
abundant supper as well as breakfast on the following day. 
Mont Jolliet is a very fine mound of earth in the prairie to 
the right, descending a little. It is about thirty feet high. 
The savages say that at the time of the great deluge one of 
their ancestors escaped, and that this sniall mountain is his 
canoe which he upset there. 

On leaving Mont Jolliet we proceeded about two leagues 
by water. We remained two whole days at our short portage, 
about a quarter of a league in length. As one of our men 
named Charbonneau had killed several turkeys and bustards in 
the morning, together with a deer, we were very glad to give 
our people a good meal and to let them rest for a clay. On 
the tenth we made the short portage and found half a league 
of water, after which two men carried the ranoe for about a 
league, the others walking behind, each carrying his load ; 
and we then embarked for a league and a half. W'e slept at 
a short portage, five or six arpents in length. On the eleventh, 
after making the short portage, we came to the river Tea- 
tiki/ which is the true river of the Illinois, that which we 
deaceoded being only a distant braach. We put all our bag- 
gage in the canoe, which two men paddled, while Monsieur 
de Tonty and ouradves, with the ranainder (rf our men, pro- 
ceeded by landi walking all the time through fine prairies. 
We came to the village of the Peangichias,* Miainis who 
formerly dwelt at the falls of the Miyipi and who have for 
some years been settled at this place. There was no one in 

* The present Knnkakeo River. 

* This tribe was known to American settle as the Piunkcshaw. It was 
a branch of the Miami that later removed to the lower Wabash, and settled in 
tho 'Mwghbwliftod of l^DoeoneSi 
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the village, for all had gone hiintiiig* That day we slept near 
Maaaane,' a small river which faiUa into the River of the II- 
Irnda. On that day we b^gan to see oxen, and on the mor- 
row two of our men killed four; but as these animals are in 
poor condition at this season we contented ourselves with 
taking the tongues only. Tliese oxen seem to me to be larger 
than ours; they have a hump on their backs; their legs are 
very short ; the head is very large and so covered with long 
hair that it is said a bullet cannot penetzate it. We after- 
ward saw some nearly every day during our journey as far 
as the Acana^as. 

After experiencing considerable difficulty during three 
days in carrying and hauling our baggage in the canoe, o^ing 
to the river being rapid, low, and full of rocks, we arrived 
on the 16th of November at the place called the Old Fort. 
This is a rock on the bank of the river, about a hundred 
feet high, whereon Monsieur de la Salle had caused a fort to 
be built, which has been abandoned/ because the savages 
went to reside about twenty-five leagues further down. We 
slept a league above it, where we found two cabins of sav- 
ages ; we were consoled on finding a woman who was a thor- 
oughly good Christian. The distance between Chicagou and 
the fort is considered to be about thirty leagues. There we 
commenced the navigation, that continues to be always good 
as far as the fort of Permetaoui,' where the savages now are 
and which we reached on the lUlh of Xovcmber. We found 
there Ro\ orcnd Father Binotot and Jieverend Father Marais 
who, owing to their not being lailcu when they left Chigaou, 
had arrl\ cd six or seven days before us. We also saw Re\ cr- 
end 1 a t her Pinet there. All the Reverend Jesuit Fathers 
gave us the best possible reception. Their sole regret was to 
see us compelled to leave so soon on accotmt of the frost. 
We took there a Frenchman who had lived three years with 
the Acansgas and who knows a little of their language. 

This mission of the Illinois seems to me the finest that the 
Keverend Jesuit JB'athers have up here^ for without counting 

^Now known «a Mmou Greek in OnunBy County, niinois. 

' Fort St. Louis on the zock called Le Rocber. See Tonty's JVmfuM^ 

p. 2^n, note 4, ante. 

* This post was on Peoria Lake, whose early name was FimetouL 
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all the children who are baptized, a number of adults ha\ e 
abandoned all their superstitions and live as thoroughly i^ood 
Christians; they frequently attend the sacraments and are 
married in church. We had not the consolation of seeing all 
these good ChriisLiaiis often, for they were all scattered down 
the Vmnk of the river for the purpose of hunting. We paw onh- 
some women savages married to Frenchmen, who edified ub 
by their modesty and their assiduity in gomg to prayer sev- 
eral times a day in the chapel. We chanted high mass in it, 
with deacon and sub-deacon, on the feast of the Presentation 
of the most Blessed Virgin,' and after commending our voy- 
age to her and having placed ourselves under her protection 
we left the Illincas on the 22Dd of November— we had to 
bieak the ice for two or three aipeats to get out of Lake Pem- 
flteoui. We had four canoes: that of Monsieur de Tonty, 
our two, and anoth^ bdcHiging to five young voyageuis who 
were glad to accompany us, partly on account of Monsieur 
de Tonty, who is universaUy beloved by all the voyageurs, 
and partly also to see the country. Reverend Fathera Bin- 
neteau and Fmet also came with us a part of the way^ as they 
wiahed to go and spend the whole winter with thar savage. 

On the first day after our departure we came to the cf5)in 
of Rouenssas, the most notable of the Illinois chiefs and a 
very good Christian.' He received us with the politeness, 
not of a savage but of a well-bred IVencfanuud. He led us 
to his cabin and made us sleep there. He presented us with 
three deer» one of which he gave to Monsieur [de Tonty], 
another to the Father, and the third to us. We learned from 
him that the Chaouanons, the Chikachas, and the Eakinan- 
pob' had attacked the Kaoukias/ an lUmois tribe about five 
or m leagues below the mouth of the river of the Illinois 
along the Mi^issipi, and that they had killed ten men and taken 
nearly one hunored slaves, both women and children. As 
this Rouensa is veiy quick-witted, we thought we should give 

* Novemb^ 21. 

•TUfl chkf, uflaafly called Rouoim or Roinste, wm hMd cf tbe Kiakaalria 
fanuidi of the Illinois. He removed about the begmning of tbe eighteenth eeii> 
tuiy to the Kaskaalria River, where the village was frequently called Rou^nsac 

'The Shawnee, the ChirkRsaw, and possibly the Kickapoo - ' • ■ ' 

* The Cahokia, a branch ol the iUinob, wiu> lived in the bottom laods op- 
posite the site of St Louis. 
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him some presents, to induce him to facilitate our passage 
through the IllmoLs tribes, not so much for this first voyage 
as for the others, when we bhould not be so strong; for all 
these nations up here are weiy suspicious and easily become 
jealous when we go to other nations. We therefore presented 
him Willi a collar,^ to show liini that we formed an alliance 
with him and with all his nation, and that as he wa^s a Chris- 
tian he should have no greater pleasure than in seeing the 
other nations participate in the happiiie^s he enjoyed, and 
for that reason he was obliged to fa( ilitate as much as he could 
the designs of the missionaries wlio were going to instruct 
them. We aftenv^ird ga\ e them a small present of powder. 

On tlic 2Sth, alter sa}"ing our niasses, when Rouensas and 
his family received commniiion at Munsieur de Montii^ny's, 
we left and came to a small village of savages, on dLsembark- 
ing at which the chief, named L'Ours,* told us that it was not 
advisable that w^e should go into the Migissipi country. But 
Monsieur won him over or intimidated him by his words, 
telling him that we were sent by the Master of Life and the 
great Master of Prayer to instruct the savages whither we were 
going, and that he was hired by the Governor to accompany 
lis, so that if be mdested us he attadced the veiy peEBon of oiv 
Governor. The chief made no answer to these words. We 
embarked and on the 24th we Aept at another village of 
eeveral cabins where we found one Turet, a chief who was 
f CHzneily famous in hie nation but who hais smce been aban- 
doned by nearly all his people. He made several complaints 
to Monsieur de Tmty, who rq>roached bim, saying that it 
was his evil conduct that earned him the hatred of his people ; 
that he had long before told him to give up his jugglery--^or 
he is a famous sorcerer — and to pray ; but that he had not 
yet done so. He afterward went to the prayers, and the 
savage promised him that he would be instructed on tbe fol* 
lowing day. 

On the 25th ot tiie month we parted from Father Finet, 
who remains in this village to spend the winter, for there are 
a good many savages here who pray, and on the 26th we came 

1 "CoUar" was the French term for the belt of wampum beads, with which 
the IndiMn sealed aHiMicea and treaties with the whites aod with otlMr tribca. 
*TheBear. 
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to a \dllage whose chief was away hunting w ith all the young 
men. Some old men came to meet us, \\eepmg for the death 
of their people killed by the Chaouanons. We went to their 
cabins, and they told us that we ought not to pass by the 
Chaouchias with the Chaouanons, to whom, they said, Mon- 
sieur de Tonty had gi\-en arms and who had attacked them. 
Monsieur de Tonty re|)hed that he had left the Illinois coun- 
tr}' more than three yeare before and could not have seen the 
Chaouanons to give them arms. But the savages persisted 
in saying several things witliout reason, and we saw very well 
that they were evil-minded, and that we should leave as soon 
as possible, before the arrival of the young men who were to re- 
turn the following morning. Therefore we went out abruptly, 
and when Monsieur de Tonty tukl them he feared not the 
men, they said that they pitied our \'()ung men, who would 
aJl be killed. Monsieur de Tonty re|>lied that they had seen 
him with the Iroquois and knew what he could do and how 
manv men he could kill.^ It must be confessed that all 
these savages have a very high est^m for him. He had only 
to be in one's company to prevent any insult being offered. 
We embarked at once, and went to Bleep at a place five or 
six leagues from that \411age. 

On the following day we were detained for some hours, 
owing to quantities of ice drifting do\Mi the river, and on the 
28th we landed at a village consisting of about twenty cabins, 
where we saw the woman chief. This woman enjo^'s great 
repute iii her nation, owing to her wit and her great lil)erality 
and because, as she has many sons and sons-in-law wiio are 
good hunters, she often gives feasts, which is the way to ac- 
quire the esteem of the savages and of all their nations in a 
short time. We said mass in this village in the cabin of a 
soldier named La. \dullette, who wa^i married to a savage and 
whose child Monsieur de Montigny baptized. Monsieur de 
Tonty related to the woman chief what had been said to us 
in the last village. She disapproved of it all, ajid told him 
that the whole of her tribe were greatly rejoiced at seeing him 
once more, as well as us, but that they regretted that they 
could not be sure of seeing him again and of having him longer 
with them. 

1 See pp. 291-294, onto, for Tonty s experiences among the Iroquoia. 
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We left this village and tmvdled about d^t leagaee be- 
tween the 29th of November and the ^ of December. We 
were detained at the same place by the ioe^ which completely 
barred the river. During that time we had an abundance <^ 
provisions, for no one need fast on that river, so great is the 
quantity of game of all kinds : swans, bustards, or duck. The 
river is bordered by a belt of veiy fine timber, which is not 
veiy wide, so that one soon reaches beautiful prairies^ contain- 
ing numbeni of deer. Charbonneau killed sevml while we 
were detained, and othexs killed some also. Navigation is 
not very ea^ on this river when the water u low. We were 
sometimes obliged to walk with a portion of our people, while 
the others prowled the canoes, not without trouble, for they 
were often obliged to get into the water, which was already 
very cokL While we were detained, Beverend Father Bin- 
netost, whom we had left at the vilkge of the woman chief, 
came to see us, and after spending a day with us he returned 
to the village for the feast of St. Xavier.^ On that day a 
heavy gale broke up a portion of the ice and we proceeded 
about a league. Chi the following day we obtained some 
wooden canoes, at a place where there were five cabins of 
savages, and after breaking with them about three or four 
arpents of ice that barred the river, that was as mudi as four 
fingers thick and could bear a man's weight, we afterward 
had free navigation to the Miyissipi, whidi we reached on 
the 5th of December after journeying about eighty leagues 
from the fort of Femiteouit. 

The Migissipi is a fine, large river flowing from the north. 
It divides into several channds at the Gpot where the River 
of the Illinois falls into it, forming very beautiful ialanda. It 
winds several times, but seems aTways to keep its course to 
the south as far as the Acans9as. It is bordered by very fine 
woods. The banks on both sides seem about thirty feet high, 
which does not prevent its overflowing them far into the woods 
in the spring, when the waters are high, with the exception 
of some hills or very high places that are sometimes met with. 
All aloTiL^ tlie river are numbers of oxen, bears, deer, and also 
a great many turkeys. We were alwa^'s so well supplied with 
meat, while descending the river as f ar aa the Acansgas, that 

^ Doonnber 3. 
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we passed many herds of oxen without attempting to hre at 
them. 

On the 6th of Decemlier we emi jaiked on the Micissipi, aiid 
after proceeding about six leagues we caine to the great River 
of the Myssouries, which flows from the west, and is so muddy 
that it dirties the waters of the Micissipi, which until they 
meet that river are very clear. It is reported that there are 
great numbers of savages on the upper part of that river. 
Three or four leagues lower down we saw, on the left bank, a 
rock on which some figures are painted and for which the 
savages are said to have a certain veneration.^ They are 
now nearly effaced. We camped that day at the Kaouchias, 
who were still in grief in consequence of the attack made upon 
them by the Chikachas and the Chaouanons. On our ar- 
rival they all began to weep. They did not seem to us to be 
so evil-intentioaed or so wicked a& some Illinois savages had 
sought to make us believe. The poor people excited our pity 
more than our fears. 

On the following day about noon we reached the Ta- 
marois. These savages had received timely warning of our 
arrival through some of the Kaoukias, who carried the news 
to them, and as a year before they had molested Monsieur de 
Tonty's men, they were afraid aiid all the children and women 
llcd from the \ illage. The chief came with some of his people 
to recci\ e us on the water's edge and to invite us to their 
village, but we did not go, because we wished to prepare for 
the feast of the Conc^tion. We camped on the other side 
of the river on the right bank. Monsieur de Tonty went to 
the village, and after le-aasimng them to some extent, he 
brought tlie chief, who begged us to go and see him in bis 
village. We promiiaed to do so and on the following day, 
the feast of tbe CSonception,* after saying oar masses, we went 
with Monsieur de Tonty and seven of our men wdl anned. 
They came to meet us and led us to tile duef s cabin. All 
the wcmean and children were there, and no sooner bad we 
entered the cabin than the young men and tiie women broke 
away a portion of it to see us. They had never seen black 
gowns, except for a few days Reverend Father Qravier, who 

* See p. 24y, nom i, atUe. 
'Decembers. 
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had made a journey to their country. They gave us food and 
we gave them a small present, as we had done to the Kaouchias. 
We told them that it was to show them that our hearts were 
without guile, and that we wished to effect an alliance with 
them, so that they might give a good reception to our people 
who would pass there and supply them with food. They re- 
ceived the gift with many thanks and after that we returned 
to our camp. 

The Tamarois were camped on an island about [blank in 
MS.] lower than the village, probably in order to obiaiii 
wood more easily than in their ^ illa^^e, wliich is on the edge 
of a f)rn.irie and some distance away^ probai)ly through fear 
uf th(nr enemies. We were unable to ascertain whether tiiey 
were very numerous; there seemed to be a great many of 
them, although the majority of their people were awa}^ hunt- 
ing. There would be enough for a rather fine mission, by 
bringing to it the Kaouchias, who live quite near, and the 
X Mechi^mias, who Uve a httle lower down the Migissipi, and 
who are said to be pretty numerous. We did not see them 
because they had gone into the interior to hunt. The thiee 
villages speak the niinois languages. 

We Mt the Tamards in the affemoon of the 8th d De- 
cember. Qd the 10th we saw a hill at a distance of about 
three aipents from the Migissipi, on the right side going down. 
After bong detamed for some time on the 11th by rain, we 
arrived eariy on ihe 12tih at Cap St. Antoine,^ where we 
spent the lemaind^ of the day and the whole of the next, 
cdlecting gum which we needed. There are many pines 
between Gap St. Antoine and a river lower down, sod thia 
IS the only place where I saw any between Chikagou and the 
Aeans^as. Cap St. Antoine is a rodgr bluff on the left bank 
going down. Some arpents bdow it is another rock cm the 
right bank, which projects into the river and towards an 
iidand or rather a rock about one hundred feet hi^, whidi 
makes the river turn very short and nanowB the channel^ 

*Cape St Antoine appears to havp ^veen just above tho Or a rid Eddy in 
Perry County, ^lissouri. The present ruuae of the creek entering at this point — 
Cape Cinq Homme Creek — is a corruption of the name St. Coame> by which it 
iq)peafs on wriy maps. It ttaoB, thefefofe, to have been nemed ior our aer> 
rator. 
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causing a whirlpool in which it is said canoes are lost during 
the high waters. On one occasion fourteen IMiamis perished 
there. This has caused the spot to be dreaded by the savages, 
who are in the habit of offeruig eacrihces to that rock when 
tlu>' pass there. "W'e saw none of the figures that we were 
told we should find there. We ascended this island or rock 
with some dilficulty by a hill and we planted a fine cross on 
it, chanting the hymn VexiUa Regis, ^ while our people fired 
three discharges from their guns. God grant that the Cross, 
that has never yet been knowTi in this place, may triumph 
here, and that our Lord may abundantly spread the merits 
of His Holy Passion, so that all these savages may know and 
serve him. Canes begin to be seen at Cap St. Antoine. There 
is also a kind of a tree, as large as and similar to the linden, 
which exudes a sort of sweet-scented gum. Along the Mi^is- 
sipi also grow a number of fruit-trees urikTun\ii in Canada, 
some of whose fruit we still found occa^sionally on the trees. 
I forgot to state that as soon as we were on the Micissipi we 
no longer perceived that it v>'as the ^vinte^ season, and the 
further we descended the river the greater we found the 
heat. The nights however are cool. 

We left Cap St. Antoine on the 14th of December and on 
the 15th we slept a league above the Ouabache.' This is 
a large and fine river on the left of the Migissipi, which flows 
from the north ; it is said to be five hundred leagues in length 
and to take its source near the ScmontoOans.' By this river 
one goes to the oountiy of the Giaouanona who trade with 
the EngUidi.^ On the 16th we left the Ouabache, and noth- 
ing particular happened to us nor did we observe anything 
renuurkable until we reached the Akanagas, except that we 
killed a certain bird ahnost as large as a Bwan, with a beak about 
a foot long and a throat of ejctraoidinary siae. Some are 
said to have tlmmts large enough to hold a bush^ of com. 
The one we killed was small and its throat could easily have 
contained half a bui^ of com. It is said that this bird 



^ See p. 218, note 1, arfr. * Ohio; 9pe p 2r?0, note 1. 

' The habitat of the Seneca (Sonomtouaos) was on the headwaters of the 
All^eny River. 

*Tlie present CumberUod River was fonncriy known as the Shawneft 
(Chuowanon) Btver. 
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places itself in a eurreiit and by opening its great beak it 
catches the fish which it stutTs into its throat.^ Our French 
called this bird Chictek. On the 22nd we came to a small 
river* on the left going down, which is said to be the road 
leading to the Chikachas, a numerous tribe. It is believed 
that the distance irom this small river to their villages is not 
great. 

On the 24th we eam])f d oarlj^, in order that our people 
might prepare for the great festival of Christmas. We erected 
a small chapel and chanted a high mass at midnight, at which 
all our French performed their devotions. Christmas Day 
was spent in saying our masses, all of which were attended by 
our people, and in the afternoon we chanted vespers. We 
were greatly surprised to see the earth tremble about one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and though the earthquake did not 
last long it was severe enough and was easily felt by every- 
body.' 

On the following day we started at a somewhat late hour, 
because we were obliged to wait for a little savage whom 
Monsieur de Tonty had brought with him, and who on the 
previous day had gone to the woods to look for fruit and had 
lost himself. We thouglit lie might have been captured by 
some Chicachas or Acansgas warriors ; this compelled us to 
watch and be on guard all night. But we were greatly re- 
joiced when we saw him return next day. We started and 
slept at the place where the Kappas, a tribe of the Acansgas, 
formerly dwelt. 

On St. John's day,^ after travelling about five leagues, 
we observed some wooden caaoes and a savage at the water's 
edge. As we were near and feared that he wcnild take to fli{^t 
on seeing us, one of our took the ealumet and sang. He 
was heard in the village, which was dose by. Some fled, while 
the others brought the calumet and came to receive us at the 
water's edge. On approaehing us they rubbed us and then 
rubbed tiiemselves, which is a mark of attention among sav- 

* This ie the pdican (pdeeantts erythml^fnchos). 

'The present Wolf River of Tennessee, at whose mouth atudft MflDiphiis. 
Tllis was known to the French explorers as Riviere k Margot. 

* This was the rqpon of the great earthquake of 1811. 
« December 27. 
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ages. They took us on their shoulders and carried us into 
the cabin of a chief. A hill of heavy soil had to be ascended, 
and as he who carried me was sinking under the burden, I 
feared that he would let me fall, so I got down in spite of him 
and walked up the hill. But as soon as I reached the top T 
was compelled to get on his back to be carried to the cabin. 
The young men brought all our things into the same cabin. 
Some time afterward they came to sing the calumet for us, 
and in the evening of the following day they carried us to 
another cabin, where they made Monsieur de Tonty and the 
three of m sit on bear-skins; four chiefs each took a calumet 
that they had placed before us, and the others began to sing 
and beat drums made of earthenware jars over which a skin 
is stretched. Each holds in his hand a gourd containing seeds 
that make a noise, and as they sing in accord with the sound 
of the drum and the rattle of the gourds, the result is a music 
that is not the most agreeable. During this harmony a sav- 
age who stood behind us bleated. We were soon tired of this 
ceremony, which they perform for all strangers to whom they 
wish to diow consideration, and it must be endured unless 
one wishes to be deemed evil-hearted or as harboring wicked 
designs. After remaining a certain time, we put some of our 
people in our place, and they had the j^leasure of hearing the 
lullaby throughout the night. On the following day they 
made us a present of a little slave and of some skins, for which 
we paid with a present of knives and other things that they 
prize highly. 

We were greatly consoled at seeing ourselves at the seat 
of our missions, but we were deeply afflicted at finding this 
nation of the Acans^as, formerly so numerous, entirely des- 
troyed by war and by disease. Not a month had elapsed 
since they had rid themselveB of smallpox, which had carried 
off most of thm. In the viUage aro now nothing but graves, 
in which they were buried two together, and we estimated 
that not a hundred men were left. All the childzen had died, 
and a great many women. These savages seem to be of a , 
very kmd dispodtkm. We were invited at every moment 
to feasts. Th&i honesty is extraordinary. They tranqtorted 
all our effects to a cabin where they remained two days with- 
out an} body taking a thing, and even without a single article 
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being lost. One of our people forgot his knife in a cabin and 
a savage at once took it to him. Polygamy is not common 
among them. We saw however in the village of the Kappas 
one of those wretches who from their youth dress as girls and 
pander to the most shameful of all vices. But this infamous 
man was not of their nation; he belonged to the Iliinuis, 
among whom the practice is quite common. The savages 
h&ve an abundance of com, of beans, and of pumpkins. As 
to meat, though they are in a country teeming with game, we 
found none in their villages, owing to the fact that they were 
weakened by disease Eind in continual dread of their enemies. 
They make houses like the Hurons, makmg use of great earth- 
enware pots instead of kettles, and of very well made jars for 
holding water. I have not yet seen savages so well formed. 
They are quite naked except that when they go out they wear 
a buffalo robe. The women and girls are partly naked, as 
among the Illinois. They wear a deer-«kin hung over one 
shoulder. 

We remained two days and a half in this village, and after 
planting a Cross in it, which we told the savages to be the 
sign of our union, we left on the 30th of Novemlier [December] 
for their other village, about nine leagues distant from tliis one. 
We were deeply grieved to have to part from ^fonsieur de 
Tonty, who as imable to come with us for a ai ious reasons. 
He would greatly have liked to accompany us to the other na- 
tions whither we were going, but his affairs compelled him to 
return as soon as possible to the Illinois country'. He is the 
man who best knows these regions ; he has twice gone do^^^n to 
the sea ; he has been far inland to the most remote tribes, and 
is beloved and feared eveiywheie. If it be desired to have dis- 
ooYeries made in this eountiy, I do not think the task could 
be confided to a more experknoed man than he, I have no 
doubti my lord^ that your Grace mrill deem it a pleasure to 
acknowledge the obligations we owe him. 

We slept at the mouth of the river of the AcansQas/ which 
is a fine one and distant two hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred leagues from that of the Illinois. On the following day 
we reached the viQage at an early hour. Six savages came to 
meet us with the calumet, and led us to the village with the 

* The present Arkansas River. 
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same ceremonies as those observed at the first one. We 
passed two days there. This village seemed to be more popu- 
lous than the first ; there were more children in it. We told 
them that \\c were goiiif^^ further down, to their neighbors and 
friends; that tiiey woulti see us often; that they would do 
well to Hve together, and that they would tliereb}- more easUy 
resist theu' enemies. They agreed to everything and promised 
that they would try to bring with them the Osages/ ^^'ho 
had come from the River of the Missouris and were on the 
upper portion of this river. We started un the 2nd of Januar}^* 
and camped at the mouth of the river, where the French who 
were returning would allow us but one day for uniting . I 
thought I should have more time to do so, as I hoped to go 
up from the Acansya^ to the Jlhuois, but, as we are going much 
further down, I am afraid the letters we shall write after this 
will not be received this year, for the persons by whom we 
wished to send them will have left before we can reach the 
Illinois. I therefore beg your Grace to ( xcuse me if this one 
be somewhat badly expressed, as I am so greatly pressed for 
time that I caruiot even write to one of our gentlemen, to 
whom I beg you to aUow me to send greetings, and to com- 
mend myself to their holy prayers. I trust your Grace will be 
pleased to grant me the same favor, and to remember before 
our Lord him who remains, with very profound respect, 
My lord, 

Your Grace's very humble and very obedient servant, 

J. F. BuissoN &r. CosMB, 

Priest, imwurlhy Missvoruiry. 
I have not time to reread thib lettei'. 

> fbr this tribe aee p. 313« note I, onf*. >lfl09. 
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89 n.. 95. 96, 252 nj language, 24 n^ 
25 n^ 69, 96, 123, 1^ 130, 135, 158. 
163, 164, 167, 170, 171. 184, 207, 
243; commerce with, 109; misaons 
for, 115, IfiO n- 

Ahmouek Indians, see Illinois Indians. 

Allegheny River, route to, 187 n^ In- 
diana on, 357 

Alligators, La Salle 293. 

Alloues, Father Claude, explorer, 6j 
Lake Superior journey, 93-137, 224, 
227 nj Wiaconsin journey, 140-160. 
224, 233, 234: n^ in Illinois, 304, 
311 n^ mentions the MisHissippi, 
130, 132, 136. 223; speeches, 109, 
215. 218-220; sketch, 96. 

Allumettea Island, in the Ottawa, 15 n. 

Alton (HI.), pictographs near, 249 n. 

AmhoTstburg (Ont.), Indians at, 119 n. 

Amickkoick Indians, see Beaver In- 
dians. 



Amikoue Indians, see Beaver Indians. 

Anadardo Indians, see Nadao Indif yn^^. 

Anaatatius, Father, see Douay. 

Andastes (Antaatogu^, Antastouais, 
Concstoga) Indiana, intertribal re- 
lations, 181, 187, 192j sketch, 176 

Andr6, Louis, Jesuit missionary, 160. 

Apples, see Wild apples. 

Appleton (Wis.), site, 150 IL 

Arkansas, Indians in, 313 nj St» 
Cosmo, 342. 

Arkansas Indiana, see Quapaw Indians. 

Arkansas Post, 8, ^4, 308, 311, 320. 
321, 339, 34a 

Arkansas River, 7j settlement on, 8, 
284. 308. 311, 339; Marquette 
reaches, 254 n^ 339; St. Ckwme at> 
342. 360. 361; Indians on, 36L 

Arpent, tenn defined, 15Q n. 

Assiniboin (Assinipoualac) Indians, de- 
scribed, 133, 134; Tonty among, 
284; Duluth among, ^ 330; 
sketch, 134 n. 

Asainiboine River, mouth, 133. 

Attikam^guc (Poisson^-blancs) In- 
dians, habitat, 12i. 

Auguel, Antoine du Gay, with Henne- 
pin, 331, 332. 



Bailloquet, Father Pierre, at Saolt 

Ste. Marie, 334. 

Barbue, see Catfish. 

Barth61emy, , Sulpitian at Mon- 
treal, 169, 170. 

Baaswood-trccs on the Wisconsin, 236: 
on the Mississippi, 252. 

Baugis (Bogis), Chevalier de, in mi- 
nois, 305, 306, 311 n. 

Baye dea Puanta, see Green Bay. 

Beans, Indiana raise, 244, 360. 

Bears, on the Ottawa route, 41j at- 
tack men, 133. 134; used as food, 
14^, 197, 204; on the Miaeisaippi, 
298. 302. 321. 35A. 
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Beaver (caator), in Ontario, 42, 197; 
Illinois, 257; legend of, 144; hunted, 
51, 202; eaten, 16] skins as pre^ 
ents, 266j 267, 292, 293] used in de- 
fejwe, 60, 62] fur trade in, 46, 48, 
63j56i57j59,60, 76i90t269| 326; 
worn skins preferred, 73. 

Beaver (Amickkoick, Amikoue) In- 
dians, with HadissoQ, 58, 50^ mis- 
sion for, 206. 

Beaver Lake, see Lake Nipissing. 

Bellefontaine, Sioir de, at Fort St. 
Louis, S)8. 

Berdaahes, among Indians, 244, ^Q. 

Berlin (Wis.), M 233 n. 

Beverly swamp, in Ontario, 189 n. 

Big Creek, in Ontario, 200. 

Big (Michigame) Lake, m Arkansas, 
25a n. 

Big Osage River, 313 n. 

Binneteau (Binnetoet), Julien, mis* 
sionary, 346, 348^ 350^ 351| 354; 
sketch, 

Black Hawk, Sauk chief, 81 XL 

Black River, Huron on, 95. 

Blackberries, present of, 178» 

Blair, ilmma Helen, Indian Tribes of 
the Upper Mississippi and Region 
the Great Lakfs, 71, 72, 215. 

Blueberries, present of, 178, 26S« 

Bodleian Library, Hadisson manu- 
scripts in, 32. 

Bois Bm\6 River, route via, 33L 

Boisrondet, Sieiir de, with Tonty, 295. 

Bolton, Herbert E., discovers site of 
La Salle's lost colony, 317 n.; site of 
his death, 319; Spanish Exploration 
in the Smdhxvesl, 228 n. 

Boughton Hill (N. Y.), Indian village 
on, 119 XL. 

Brasse, term defined, lOi. 

Brasos River, La Salle's death on, 
319 n. 

Bristol township (N. Y.), spring in, 

lS2iL 
British, see English. 
British Museum, manuscripts in, 32. 
Brittany, explorers from, 163, 164. 
Brul6 River, see Bois Brul6 River. 
Buffalo (wild oxen), hunted, 48. 51, 84; 

Sioux word for, 48 a.; Spanish word, 

302 described, 49, 52, 237, 238. 

350; on the Ottawa, 57] on the 



Illinois, 257, 266, 350] in Wisconsin, 
264; at Chicago, 265; among the 
Quapaw, 298, 302; on the Missis- 
sippi, 354] robes, 85, 265^ 266; 
tongues, 267, 350. 

Buffalo Indians, 48. 

Butterfieki, Consul W., ffwtory c/ the 
Discovery of the Northwest by Jean 
A'tco^ in 1634,14. 



Cache, made by Indians, 41; at Chi- 
cago, 347; described, ^9 n. 

Cactus, on the Mississippi, 248. 

Cadadoquis Indians, see Kadohadacho 
Indians. 

Caddoan Indians, stodc, 212 n^ 314 n. 

Cadillac, Antoine La Mothe, sieur de, 
at Detroit, 119 n. 

Cahokia (Kaoukia) Indians, branch of 
the Illinois, 297 habitat, 351 n., 
355; intertribal relations, 351, 355; 
mission for, 340, 356. 

Calumet Rapids, in the Ottawa, 57. 

Calumets, described, 49 n^ 84, 245; 
made of stone, 62, 75 n^ ceremoniid 
use, 75 n., 77, 78, 85, 86, 130, 239, 
240, 244, 245, 253, 255, 288. 289. 
298, 301, 311, 316, 332, 358, 360. 

Canada (New France), founders, 3, 4^ 
struggle with the Iroquois, 15 n^ 29] 
capturtKi by English (1629), 11, 19j 
importance of fur trade in, 29, 35^ 
63, 69, 3Q9 nj governors, 6,35^70^ 
71,77,100,163,168,227n^ in- 
tendant, 213; first bishop, 1^ 33L 

Canandaigua (N. Y.), 182 n. 

Canes, on the Mississippi, 251, 302, 357. 

Canoes, description of, 172, 173; of 
wood, 300, 309. 

Cape Cinq Homme Creek, 356 n. 

Cape Diggs (Digue), on Hudson 
Strait, 23. 

Cape St. Antoine (St. Coeme) on the 
Mississippi, 356, 357. 

Cape St. Ignace, Allouez passes, 143. 

Capirhe Indians, habitat, 314. 

Cappa Indians, see Quapaw Indiana. 

Carheil (Careil), Father fitienne, 342 IL 

Carignan regiment, arrives in Canada, 
69, 100 n^ 342 n. 

Carolina, Indians near, 89; Tonty ex- 
plores, 307. 
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Castor, Beaver. 
Cat Rapida, see Les Chata. 
Cataraqul, aee Fort Frontenae. 
Catfifih (barbue), in the St. Lawrence, 

174; in the Missiaaippi, 23L 
Cattle, see Buffalo. 
Caughnawaga, misBion colony, fil n. 

Cavelier, , La Salle's nephew, STL 

Cavelier, Jean, brother of La Salle, 

164, 168, 311, 312, 815, 317-319; 

goes to Illinois, 320; narrative, SAIL 
Cayuga Creek, 287 n. 
Cenis (Hasinai) Indiazw, habitat, 212 n. 
Cbachagwossiou, an Illinois Indian, 

263,266. 

Chagoxiamikon Bay, aee Chequamegon 
Bay. 

Chakchiuma (Chachouma) Indians, 

hostilities with, 313. 
Champlain, Samuel de, explorer, 4, 11, 
12, 223. 

Chaouanon Indians, see Shawnee In- 
dians. 

Charbonnean, , with St. Coeme, 
349, 354. 

Charles II., Radisson serves, 31^ 32. 

Chartres (France), native of, 169 n. 

Choieaux Islands, of Lake Huron, 143. 

Chequamegon (Chagouamikon) Bay, 
81; Indian refugees at, 36 n^ 73, 96, 
107. 116 mission on, 6, 96, 97, 
107, 115-123, 141; Allouez on, 107, 
115, 116; Marquette on, 141^ 224, 
229; village on, Ufi n^ 119. 

Cherbourg (France), native, 11. 

Cherokee Indians, 252 n. 

Chestnute, in Ontario, 196. 

Chicago (Chikagou), pine-trees at, 
356; Indians, 23 nj battle near, 152 
n.; fort at, 307; mission, 345-347; 
Marquette winters at, 261, 26.5-268, 
270. 271; St. Cosme at, 338, 345- 
348; see also Chicago-Dcs Plaines 
Portage and Chicago River. 

Chicago-Des Plaines Portage, 8] La 
Salle, 2961 Marquette at, 225, ^ 
265. 268; St. Cosme, 347, 348. 

Chicago Historical Society, 341. 

Chicago River, route via, 7, 296, 347; 
Tonty at, 304, 307] Indian villages 
on, 346. 

Chickasaw (Chikachas) Indians, habi- 
tat, 252 n^ 297, 358j allied tribes, 



313 nj intertribal relations, 351, 

355. 

Chictek, word for pelican, 358. 
Chikachas Indians, see Chickasaw In- 
dians. 

China, route to, 164, 168, 223, 227; 
nussionary in, 240. 

Chincapin, on the Mississippi, 248. 
Chiouanon Indians, see Shawnee In- 
dians. 

Chippewa County (Mich.), 143. 

Chippewa (Ojibway, Outchibouec, 
Baulteur, Sauteux) Indians, names, 
207; first met, ^ 24] intertribal 
relations, 50, 51. 58. 23 n., 89, 90; 
description of, 50| hunting-party, 
215; mission for, 13^, 207; sketch, 
22 n. 

Chitimacha Indians, murder St. Cosme, 

34a 

Choctaw Indians, 301 n^ 2(£ n^ 313 n. 

Choye Indians, Tonty among, 314. 

Christinaux (Croe, Kilistinon, Kiris- 
tinon) Indians, habitat, 24, 46, 133; 
intertribal relations, 48, 50-52, 134 
n.; Radisson visits, 60, 51| reports 
on Hudson Bay, 64, 133; character- 
ized, 134; mission for, 134; fur trade 
party, 206, 207; sketch, 2in. 

Citruelles, se^ Pumpkins. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, French minis- 
ter, 213, 286, 329 n. 

Company of New France, 15, 164. 

Conception River, name for Missis- 
sippi, 230. 

Cond^ Louis de Bourbon, Prince de, 
French general, 329 n. 

Conestoga Indians, see Andastes In- 
diaiui. 

Conli, Prince de, 280. 

Coppo", in Lake Superior, 105, 113, 
136, 191; in Illinois, ^3] transporta- 
tion of, 192. 

Coroa Indians, see Koroa Indians. 

Coronado, Francisco Vasquez de, ex- 
plorations, 228 

Cottonwood-treee, on the Misaissippi, 
252. 

Courcelles, Daniel de Remy, sieur de, 
governor of New France, 78, 168; 

encourages La SaUe, 168, 160; 
sketch, 168 n. 
Coureurs des bois, edict against, 230. 
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Couture, , In H&ioifl, 311^ 312. 

Coyne, James editor, 166. 2QQ n.. 
20an. 

Cramoiay, Scbastien, publisher, 13, 97, 

21fi. 

CranbmieB, in Ontario, IdQ. 

Cree Indians, «e« Christinaux Indiana. 

Cumberland (Chaouanon, Bhawnee) 

River, Indians on, 90 357. 
"Cut Tails" Indians, aae Kiskakon 

Indians. 



Dablon, Father Claude, at 8ault 8te. 

Marie, 141, 207; in Wisconsin, 224; 
narrative, 227, 2^ 261^ 269-280; 
superior, ^1, 2^ 269. 

Dakota, Indians of, 24 n. 

Dakotan (Siouan) stock, Indians of, 
Ifi n^ 2Mn. 

Davion, Father Antoine, missionary, 
838, 339. 342 n., 846, 34a. 

D6charg:e8, term explained, 42 n. 

Deer, killed, 51, 196, 202, 204, 263; 
drowned, 189; abundance of, 197; 
near Lake Chica^^, 268; on Illinois 
River, 257, 266, 349^ 361, 354; near 
I^e Erie, 197, 201; liOte Ontario, 
188; on Mwaiaaippi River, 237, 298. 
354: in Wisconsin, 236, 263, 264. 

Delaware CLoup) Indians, habitat, ISl 
n.; on Denonville's expedition, 3Q8. 

Delaware River, Indians on, ISl n. 

Delta County (Mich.), 343 n^ 344 n. 

DenonviUe, Jacque Ren6 de Brisay, 
omrquis, governor of Canada, 306- 
308. 312; expedition against the* 
Iroquois, 70, 306 n^ 305^310, 827, 
334 n^ leaves Canada, Tlj ^eteh, 
306 n. 

De Pere (Wb.), mismon at, 97, 15Q n., 

m2fi2n^a44n. 
Des Moines River, Indians on, ^9 
De Soto, Hernando, death, 254 
Dca Plaines River, route via, 7, 347, 

348; described, 349j »e« also Chi- 

caRO-Dca Plaines Portai^. 
Dc8 Puans River, see Fox River. 
Detour, in Chippewa County (Mich.), 

143 

Detroit River, discovered, 5] eettle> 
ment on, lift nj Tonty at, 287, 3^ 
309; Dulutb at. 309. 3iL 



Dogs, 3^* used in sacrifices, 112, 134; 
eaten at feasts, 182, 242, ^5, 308. 

Dollard, Des Onne»iz de, d^ends 
Long Sault, 90. a. 

DolHer de Casson, Francois, explora- 
tions, 5, 161-209. 223; praises Gali- 
n^e's narrative, 165; among Nipis- 
sing. 167; illneas, 177; sketch, 164. 

Door County (Wis.), portage through, 
263n^295nj village in, 344 n. 

Douay, Father Anastase, with Cave- 
lier, 3111 with La Salle, 217-219; 
confesses murderers, 320; sketch, 
an a. 

Douglas County (Wis.), stream in, 
331 n. 

Druillettes, Gabriel, Jesuit missionary, 

IfiO. 

Dudes, on Fox River, 232; on Illinois 
River, 257, 268, 269, 354j on Mil- 
waukee River, 345. 

Du Haut, , La Salle's murderer, 

317-319: killed, 32a 

Duluth, Daniel Grejwion, sieur, ex- 
plorations, Tj 323-334; rescues Hen* 
nepin, 2Sl nj on Denonville's ex- 
pedition, 309-311; sketch, 325^3^ 

Duluth (Minn.), 3^ 

Dutch, at Albany, 21; rescue Radisson, 
30; as interpreters, 171^ 181, 184, 
187, 190; trade with Seneca, 182^ 
183, 188, 192, 193] as guides, 195, 
196; m Northwest fur trade, 309 n^ 
327. 33L 



Earthquake, on the Mississippi, 358. 
Eclipse of sun, noted by Alloues, 150, 
151. 

Eland, see Moose. 

Elgin County (Ontario), 202 n. 

Elk, on the Illinois, 257; drowned, 189. 

Elm-trees, on the Mississippi, 252. 

English, capture Canada, 11, 19; take 
fort, ^ n^ in Hudson Bay, 3^ 
345 nj in fur trade, 309, ^ ^ 
331, 357. 

Enjalran, Jean, Jesuit miadlonary, 334. 
Erie (Presque Isle, Pa.), route via, 

187 n. 

EHoanaba (Mich.), 344 n. 

Esquimaux life, 23. 

Essex County (Ontario), 202 n. 
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FftiUon, Abb6 Michel E., Hutoire de la 

CoUmie Franfoi9e en Canada, 209. 
Falconer, Thomas, On the Diacovery of 

the Mississippi, 285^ 
F6nelon, Frangoia de Salignac, abb6 
de, in America, 163, 111 nj sketch, 
19a n. 

Fire Nation Indians, $ee MaBOOUtin In- 
dians. 

First landing isle, Eadisson on, 53i 5i. 
Fish Creek, on Chequamegon Bay, 

Florida, exploration toward, 169. 
Folle Avoine Indians, aee Menominee 
Indians. 

Fort Beauhamois, among the Sioux, 
3iL 

Fort Cr^eooeur, built, 289; destroyed, 

29Qn. 

Fort dea Sables, in New York, 
Fort Detroit, see Fort St. Joeeph. 
Fort Front«nac, La Salle at, ^6, 287- 

291, 296; La Forest, 306] Denon- 

viUe, 310i Duluth, 327] sketch, 28& n. 
Fort Gratiot, site, aOQ. 
Fort Prud'homme, locatioo, 297; La 

Salle at, 304. 
Fort St. Antoine, MiaeisBippi poet, 70. 
Fort St. fitienne, founded, 308 n^ 

see also ArkanBas Poet. 
Fort St. Joseph, at Detroit, 309, 327. 
Fort St. Louis, on the Illinois, 8j 97, 

^ 29fi n^ 302, 307] built, 305l 

Tonty commands, 305^ 306^ 310; 

Cavdier's party at, 311 ; abandoned, 

350. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.), 342 n. 

Fox (Outagami, Renard, Reynards) 
Indians, original home, 170, 171; 
Wisconsin habitat, 128, 332 n^ 344; 
village, 81 n^ 146, 345; numbers, 
128, 151; customs, 129; religion, 
113; intertribal relations, 73 n^ 76, 
81, 15!^154, 344; Perrot among, 71^ 
81, 82; Allouez, 97, 145 149, 151- 
155; hostile to French, 338, 344; 
sketch, 76 

Fox (Pesioiii, Peetekouy) River (PI.), 
338, 345 n. 

Fox (Dcs Puans, St. Francis) River 
(Wis.), 6. 7. 12, UZ n.. 149. 15Q n.; 
rapids, 150, ^4, 233] descent of, 
158; Indian villages on, 4S n^ 81 n^ 



150, Marquette on, 232-235, 

263; upper river, 151 n^ IM 155; 

route via, 338, 344. 
Fox-Wisconsin Portage, 7^ 8^ 344; 

Marquette at, 235. 
Franciscans, see Recollects. 
Franquelin, Jean Baptiatc, map, 305 n. 
Fr^min, Father Jacques, among the 

Iroquois, ISL 
French, Benjamin F., editor, 2^ 
French archives, 2^ ^5; see also 

Paris. 

French Creek, in Pennsylvania, 187 n. 

French River (dee Frangais), affluent 
of Georgian Bay, 42 n^ 102, 208. 

Frontenac, Louis de Buade, Ck)unt de, 
governor of Canada, 71^ 72^ 103 n^ 
223, 286. 293; armorial bearings, 
287 n.; sends Jolliet and Marquette, 
227, 228; superseded, 305 nj re- 
turns, 306 n^ 327; patron of Duluth, 
325, 327, 334 mj sketch, 227. 

Fur-trade, in the Northwest, 5, 6, 73, 
191, 284, 326; at Montreal, 34i 63; 
Three Rivers, 29, 30, 34] impor- 
tance to Canada, 29, 31, 35, 63, 69; 
preparations for, 87, 90-92; de- 
8crfl>ed, 80] furs burned, 70, 71; 
rivahy in. 309. 327. 331; prices, 2QL 



Gabriel, Father, see La Ribourde. 
Galinde, Ren6 de Br6hant de, selected 

to go on expedition, 170; explora- 
tions, 5, 161-209, 223, 224; manu- 
script, 165, 166] map, 193, 195, ^ 
208, 209; sketch, IM. 

Ganastogu6, see Tinawatawa. 

Garcitas River, La Salle's colony on, 
311 n- 

Gamier, Charles, Jesuit martyr, 119, 

120; sketch, m n. 
Garreau, Father L^nard, killed, 25. 

Geese, see Wild geese. 

Genesee River, Indian village on, 287 n. 

Geneva (N. Y.), site, ISO n. 

Georgian Bay {LakQ of Staring Hairs), 
16; mission on, 4, 19, 43, 95] de> 
scribed, 42-44; traversed, 205. 

Gode, a sea-bird, 74. 

Gold min(», reported, TS&m. 

Gosselin, Mgr. A. E., acknowledg- 
ments to, ML 
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Grand Chate (Ooukodtimiog), Fox 
River dte, ISSL 

Grand Eddy, in the Miflsisaippi, 356 m 

Grand River, of Ontario, G&linte on, 
194, 125. 

Grand River, see Ottawa River. 

Grapes, see Wild grapes. 

Gravier, Father Jacques, at Mackinac, 
311; in the lUinois, 3o6j letter, 340, 
242 n^ sketch, 311 a. 

Great Lakes, discovery, 3^ 4^ 32] ex- 
plomtion of, 166; tides in, 232 n; 
<ee also the several lakes. 

Great Miami River, 155 

Great Salt Lake, referred to, 222. 

Green Bay (Baie dea Puantfi), 4, 12, 
149; water stagnant, 146; tides in, 
232; aboriginal name, 123 n^ 142, 
232; buffalo on, ^ traverse of, 
343; route via, 7^ 230-232; de- 
scribed, 344; Indians on, 23 n., 46 n., 
70,74^26n^81n^82,89,96,147n^ 
214. 215; fur trade, 5, 46, 81j miiH 
sions on, 70, 76, 141, Mar- 
quette visits, ^7j 202^ 270j La 
Salle, 28S nj Tonty, 295, 296] com- 
mandant, 70. 

Green Lake County (Wis.), ^ 

Grenadier Island, Indian name for, 121, 

Grenville Canal, on Ottawa River, 99 n. 

Griffin, built, 287] lost, 290. 

Grizzly bears, tradition of, 133, 124. 

Grollet, , deserter, 319 a. 

Groeseilliers, Mddart Chouart, sieur de, 
explorer, 6, 6, 29-65; £unong Huron, 
30j 55 rkl sketch, 3(L 

Grundy County (III), 350 il 

Guignas, Father Michel, narrative, 341. 

Gulf of California (Vermillion Sea), 
route to, 168, 227, 249, 250, 333. 

Gulf of Mexico, tributaries, 225, 249; 
Marquette nears, 256; exploration 
of, 286, 307; La Salle on, 3LL 

Gulf of St, Lawrence, 7A n. 

Harrisse, Henry, Notes tntr la Nouvelle 

France, 2QQ n^ 322. 
Hasinai Indians, see Cenia Indians, 
Hennepin, Father Louis, gives geo- 
graphical name, 204 n.; explorations, 
290; rescued, 326, 331-333; in bat- 
tle, 322 narrative, 283; New Dis- 
covery, 332 sketch, 287 n. 



Hiens, , with La Salle, 319; kiUs 

his murderers, 320, 
Hodge, PYederick W., Journey oj Coro- 

nado, 226 n. 
Holy Spirit Mis^on, see Cbequamegon 

Bay. 

Honeoye (N. Y.), 182 n. 

Honniasontkeron Indians, see Shawnee 
Indians. 

Houebaton Indians, see Wahpeton Io> 
dians. 

Houston County (Tex.), 212 n. 

Hudson Bay, affluents, 133, IM n.; 
Radisson in, 31, 64] Indians 
ships in, ^ n^ 133; French traders 
in, 72,73; Indiana from. 135; Eng- 
Uah in, 326. 

Hudson Strait, 73 n. 

Hudson's Bay Company, founder of, 
31, 32. 

Huma (Ouma) Indiana, Tonty among, 

308; sketch, 3Qan» 
Huron Indians, Nioolet among, 11, 16; 

Radian, 45, 46, 50; missions for, 4, 
19-25, 30, 34, 43, 95, 115, ^ 278, 
334; attacked by Iroquois, 29, 54, 
58, 59, 95j flee to Wisconsin, 48, 61, 
73, 95, 206; intertribal relations, 83. 
309; treatment of Allouex, 99; lan- 
guage, 252; sketch, Ifi n. 
Huron Island, SQ< 

Huronia, location, 19, 20j missiona- 
ries at, 21, 25. 

Hyroquois Indians, see Iroquois In- 
dians. 

Iberville, Jacques Le Moyne, aieur d*, 
in Hudson Bay, 72, 2^ nj in Louis- 
iana, 301 n^ 317 n^ 34D. 

Ilimouec Indians, see Illinois Indians. 

Illinois (Islinois), Indians of, 16, 154 n.; 
Cavelier in, 3^ La Salle, 296 n^ 
Tonty, 284, 28S-294. 307. 308, 321, 
353, 360. 

Illinois Historical CoUeclions, 2S5. 

Illinois (Alimouec, Himouec, Irinon, 
Islinois) Indians, stock, 45 n , 252 n.; 
claaa, 292 251 nj habitat, 24, 
130. 257, 200, 305, 312, 338] lan- 
guage, 130, 243, 253, 356; religious 
belief, 113; intertribal relations, 81^ 
83 iv^ 130, 158, 255, 289, 291-293, 
303: missions for, 9L 131, 229, 230. 
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261-272. 279, m n.. M5 n.. 3.50-353 ; 
Marquette among, 23^247, 257, 
261-272, 279; accompany Tonty, 
307-309; characterized, 24^-247; 
sketch, 2Anu 

Illinois River, route via, 7^ 225, 257. 
289, 296, 338; fort on, 8^ ^4. 29Q d^ 
350; Indiana on, 243 231 n^ 
branches of, 2^ n^ 345^ 3-17-349; 
mouth, 302, 312, 344, 354; described, 
302, 303; St. Coame on, 34(>-355; 
heati of navigation, 350; ice in, 3M. 

Immaculate Conception mission, 
founded, 230. 262. 269, 27^. 

Indian com, t«rm for, 83^ raised by 
Indians, 24, 123, 129, 153. 176, 180, 
234, 244, 255, 200; used on journey, 
63, 54^ 174, 175, 186, ^ 229; pres- 
ent of, 178, 182, 266t cache of, 
289; feast of, 300. 

Indiana, Indians in, ^ 1M La 
Salle crosses, 290 n. 

iNDIANfl: 

Physical characieristia, 82, 233, 234; 
beardless, 45^ 40^ 129] head-flat- 
tening, 297; body-painting, 80, 84, 
243^252, 316; dress, 244, 252. 255, 
299, 360; h&ir-dresaing, 252, 255; 
ornamentation, 44, 242, 244. 

PrimUive conditions, 81, 82; imple- 
ments, 81, 87, 146] food, 84, 85, 
132, 133, 145. 153, 174, 231, 242, 
255, 360; wild rice gathering, 230, 
231; fire-making, 86j cooking, 
182; agriculture, 24, 82, 123, 129. 
132, 146, 153, 176, 244, m 

Possessions, snow-ehoea, 173; canoes, 
172. 173; horses, 316, 317, 320; 
wigwams, 132, 153, 234, 244, 255, 
299. 315, 360; villages, 179, 180; 
wcafX)n8, 109, 130^ 132i 243, 244, 
246, 315; armor, 320] fishing tools, 
150. 

Cwtofns, welcoming oa'amonies, 205, 
240, 359; travelling, 173; smok- 
ing, ISO; calumet ritea, 49, 74 n., 
77, 78, 85, 86, 130, 239, 240, 244, 
245. 255, 258, 288, 289, 298, 301, 
811. 316, 332, 358, 360; dances, 
77, 91, 130, 244-247; songs, 86, 90- 
92, 247, 358; fv&sU, 87, 90-92. 
m, 114, 128, 131, 182, 242, 300; 
cannibalism, 45| 133j 186; treat- 



ment of prisoners, 39, 45, 61j 90^ 
18^186; slavery, 51^ 241^ 243, 
359; drunkenneaa, 183; present- 
giving, 88, 89, 109, 178, 181, 190^ 
241. 359; picture-writing, 248, 
249. 355. 

Mental characteristics, 83, 88, 123, 
146. 153, 352; courtesy, 123, 124, 
156; honesty, 359, 360; revenge, 
12L 

Family and trthal life, clan Bystt^m, 
82 n^ polygamy, 113, 116, 122, 
123, 151^ 153, 243, 303] treat- 
ment of women, 263; position of 
chiefs, 88, 244, 299^ 300] women 
chiefs, 315, 353. 

Religion atui mortuary customs, re- 
ligion, 90, 111-114, 120-131, 134, 
246. 298. 299; sun-worship, 299, 
300. 303; temples, 315] idols, 
112. 123, 129, 204; snake-wor- 
ship, 131, 132] priests, 111, 315; 
superstitions, 73, 74, 77, 80, 105^ 
113; sacrifices, 46, 75, 103, 104, 
UL 112, 125, 129-131, 134. 204. 
234j300,357j influence of dreams, 
112, 113, 131, 246; legends, 124, 
125. 143. 144, 349; medicine-men, 
103, lot), m, 114, 117, 121, 127, 
244; medicine bag, 87] belief in 
future life, 112, 132] mourning 
customs, M] feast for dead, 20, 
21, 23] cremation, 124, 125. 

Interirihal relations, trade, 26 46. 
47, 81, 84, 89, 243, 255. 

Relations to whites, first meet, 16, 74, 
75, 107, 151] treatment, 77, 80, 
85-88, 129, 151, 155, 179, 359] 
French goods among, 73, 87; fur- 
trade with, 5, 6. 29, 30. 34. 80; 
acquire small-pox ~&t>m, IM n., 
359. 

Interpreters, trained for discovoy, 4, 
11, 15, 69; at peace conference, 71] 
Dutch as. 171. 181, 184, 187, m 

Iowa, Indians in, 76 ; discoverers, 32] 
Marquette in, 239. 

Iowa River, Indians on, 239 n. 

Iron mines, on the Mississippi, 251. 

Irondequoit (Karontagouat) River, Ga- 
lin^e on, 177, 178 n.; Denonville'a 
expedition, 310 n, 

Iroquoian stock, 16 n^ ITS n^ 252 a. 
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Iroquois (Hyroquois, Iroquoit) In- 
diazis, dani), 17Q 180; habitat, 

176, 188. 287; language, 168, 171; 
Algonquian name for, 50] bunting 
party, 197^ 201; canoes, 172i French 
hostilitifia with, 29, 31, 3&-39, 44, 53- 
64,69,Zfin^5ian^lQQn^l34n^ 
135. 153, 22Z 291-293. 306, 308. 
327. 343; feared by other tribes, 79, 
85t 121, 280, 305; attack Huron 
missions, 19, 29, 95, 119; mart>T 
Jogues, 21^ capture Radisaon, 30, 
^ 59] defeat Foxes, 152-154; in- 
tertribal relations, 15 n., 34, 76 n., 
89, 130, 155, 190, 191, 250, 251. 304; 
expeditions against, 70, 109, 190, 
IflQ iL, 22Z n^ 327] Tonty among, 
291-293. 353; war party, SO^j mis- 
sions for, 175, 181, 277; miasion col- 
ony, 91 nj peace with, 71, 72, 154, 
lfi&n^22In^ sketch, 15 n. 

Iskousogos Indians, see Mascoutin In- 
dians. 

Iskoutegas Indians, see Masooutin In- 
dians. 

Isle k la Cache, in Illinois, 349. 
Iste aux Cerfs, in Illinois, 34S. 
Isle Royale, in Lake Superior, 13(L 
Issati (Izatys) Indians, branch of 
Sioux, ML 

Jacker, Rev. Edward, discovers Mar- 
quette's remains, 277 xl 

Jacob'a-stafF, astronomical instrument, 

177, im IL 

Jacques, accompanies Marquette, 262, 
265-267, 270, 272-275. 27fl. 

James II, of England, 32. 

*'Jerk," prepared, 174, IZSiL 

Jetuit Relations, described, 13] au- 
thors of, 181 nj cited, 12, 14-16. 21- 
25, 31. 55 n., 69, 97-137, 132 n., 141- 
160. 216-220, 226=247 261-280. 

Jesuits, missions described, 13, 163, 
175. 181, 230; donn(5s, 30, 55 n^ 19Q 
n.; enter Canada, 19] on Georgian 
Bay, 4, 16-25, 43, 95] at Sault Ste. 
Marie, 160, 165, 20.S-207, 213-220, 
334 n^ on Lake Superior, 95-137, 
224; at St. Ignace, 7, IfiQ n^ 224, 
225. 229. 334; in Wisconsin, 81 
141-160. 232. 261. 296. 344. 345 



n^ in HUnois, 311 n^ 338, 340, 350- 
352; at Chicago, 346-348; at Mon- 
treal, ^6] Quebec, 19, 21, 25 n., 96. 
137 n.. 16Q n.. 168. 169. I&l n., 33dlt 
n.; killed by Iroquois, 21^ 29, 96. 
119; see also Missions. 

Jesus Island, near Montreal, 36 n« 

Jogues, Father Isaac, at Sault Ste. 
Marie, 5, 21, 24] among Petun In- 
dians, 119 n^* Iroquois mission, 175 
n.; martyrdom, 2ij narratiYe, 22— 
25] sketch, 2iL 

Jolliet, Louis, at head of Lake Ontario, 
191-194; with St. Lu^ion, 213-215. 
224; discovers the Mississippi, 6, 7, 
74 n.; Mississippi voyage, 221-257; 
journals lost, 225. 228; sketch, 191 n. 

Jones, Father Arthur £., archivist, 226; 
cited, 235 n. 

Joutel, Henri, in Dlinois, 311 n^ narra- 
tive, 28^ 

Kadohadocho (Cadadoquis) Indians, 
intertribal relations, 312; as guides, 
313; Tonty visits, 314-316. 320; 
sketch, 312 n, 

Kakinanpol Indiiuis, identified, 351. 

Kankakee (Teatiki) River, portage to, 
289 nj mouth of, 349. 

Kansas, Indiana in, 23 nj Coronado, 

Kaoukia Indians, see Cahokia Indians. 
Kappa (Kapa) Indians, see Quapaw In- 
dians. 

Karezi Indian^ AUoucz hears of, 1^ 
Karontagouat River, see Irondequoit 
River. 

Kaskaakia Indians, on Illinois River, 
225, 257, 262; Uibe unites with, 
253 nj chief, 351, 3^ sketch, 257 n. 

Kaskaskia River, Indians on, 257 

351 n. 

Kaukauna (Kekaling) Rapids, on Fox 

River, 15Q. 
Kekaling, see Kaukauna. 
Kcnt^ Bay, see Quints Bay. 
Kcshena reservation, in Wisconsin, 76 a< 
Kettle Creek (Ontario), explorers on, 

202 n. 

Kewaunee (Wis.), site, 344 IL 
Keweenaw (Ste. Thdr^) Bay, M6- 

nard at. 95, IDQ. 
Keweenaw Coxmty (Mich.), 136 n. 
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Eickapoo (Kik&bou) Indians, inter- 
tribal relations, 81j 83^ 351; lan- 
guage, 157; Marquette describes, 
233, 234; kill Father Gabriel, 294; 
sketch, 151 n. 

Kikabous Indians, see Kickapoo In- 
dians. 

Kilistinon Indians, see Christinaux In- 
dians. 

Kingston (Ontario), mission near, 121 
n^ fort at, 286 n. 

Kipikaoui River, see Root RivCT. 

Kiristinon Indians, see Christinaux In- 
dians. 

Kjskakon (Kiskakoumac, 'Hcacon) In- 
dians, Ottawa clan, 58^ 121; remove 
Marquette's remains, 226. 

Kitehigamich Indians, AUouei among, 
IfiL 

Koroa (Coroa) Indians, Tonty meets, 
813; Tisit to, 320. ^Ij sketdi,313n. 



La Barre, Antoine Lef^bvre, governor 
of New France, 70, 305, 306^ sketeh, 
2Q&n. 

La Belle Rivi&re, see Ohio River. 

Lachine (Canada), origin of term, 164. 

La Conception mission, see Immacu- 
late Conception. 

La Durantaye, Olivier Mord, aieor de, 
at Mackinac, 305; at Chicago, 307; 
on Denonville's expedition, 309; 
sketeh, 305 n. 

La Forest, Guillaume de, with La Salle, 
296; joins Tonty, 306, 308, 309, 311] 
fails to return, 312] sketeh, 29& 

La Gasparde, on Green Bay, 2Si2. 

Lahontan, Louis Armand, baron de, at 
Fort St. Joseph, 309 n^ New Voy- 
ages, 342 n. 

Lake Alimibegong, see Lake Nipigon. 

Lake Butte des Morta, Ifil n. 

Lake Champlain, discovered^ 4) 11. 

Lake County (111.), 345 n. 

Lake des Chaudidres, KXL 

Lake dea Puans, see Lake Winnebago. 

Lake Erie, discovered, 5, 165, 195; In- 
dians of, 16 n^ 29] map of, 165; 
route to, 187, 194i 327] outlet, 188; 
portage from, 192; voyage on, 198- 
204, 287, 309, 31L 

Lake Fhmtenao, eee Lake Ontario. 



Lake Huron, size, ^ 204. 205; basin, 
21] affluents, outlet, 203, 
327; islands in, 36 n^ discovered, 4, 
5, 11] route to, 208; traversed, 24, 
25, 104, 205, ^0] Indians flee from, 
73, 95, |21] Altoues on, 102, 104; 
GroBseilliers, 34] RadLsson, 40, 41 n., 
47; St. Lusson, 217; English taken 
on, 309; feast for dead on shore of, 
20, 2L 

Lake Michigan (of the Illinois), size, 
143; tides in, 268; landing from, 
346; discovery of, 4, 5, 12] Indians 
on, 23 n^ 24 n^ 123, battle on, 
152 nj Allouez on, 143] La Salle, 
288; Marquette, 225, 230, 257, 261, 
263-265. 270. 272-274. 278; Radis- 
son, 47] St. Coeme, 3^ 343^346; 
Tonty, 294. 

Lake Mille Lac, village on, 33Q n. 

Lake Muskego (Wis.), 345 n. 

Lake Nipigon (Alimibegong), Indians 
on, 135; Indian legend about, 144; 
Allou» visits, 137, 141; fort on, 
327, 

Lake Nipissing (Nipissinguie), 20^ 41, 
102; size, 42] route via, 208; pesti- 
lence on, 33L 

Lake of the Illinois (Ilimouek), see 
Lake Michigan. 

Lake of Staring Hairs, see GeorgiaQ 
Bay. 

Lake Ontario (Frontenac), a£9uent, 

188; discovered, 6, 165, 174, 175; 

Indians near, 15, 188; mission on, 

163, 121 n^ 189 nj map of, 165j 

JoUiet on, 1^ fort, 2SL n^ 327] La 

Salle, 296. 
Lake Pistakee, 345 n. 
Lake Pontehartrain, Indians on, 301 n. 
Lake St. Clair (Salt Water), voyage 

through, 204; named, 204 n. 
Lake St. Francis, on the St. Lawrence, 

124. 

Lake St. Francois, in Wi»x)nsin, see 

Lake Winnebago. 
Lake St. Joseph, in Louisiana, 299 n. 
Lake St. Louis, in the St. Lawrence, 36, 

124. 

Lake Simcoe, 19, 296 n. 

Lake Superior (Tracy), size, 104; 
shape, 104; legend about, 144; out- 
let, 4, 6, 21, 104, 207, 224, 288] cop- 
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per in, 105, 113, 136, 191, 192j ^ 
diaofl on,jan^2in^73,2eny95j 
105; fur trade, 5; explored, 6, 7, 31^ 
AUouez on, 96, 104-107, 115, 132, 
135-137, 206; Duluth, 325, 327, 32S. 
330; Marquette, 227, 276; Iladia- 
8on, 48 n., 61, 55 il 

I^e Tracy, see Lake Superior. 

Lake Winnebago (dee Puans, St. 
Frangois), Allouez cm, 151; sketch, 
151 IL 

Lake Winnipeg, sources of, 328; In- 
dians on, 24 n^ IM 

Lalcmant, Father J6rome, Jesuit mis- 
sionary, 21, 22* 

Lanquetot (Lanctot, Liotot), , La 

Salle's murderer, 317-319; killed, 

m 

I^n (France), native, 224. 

La Pointe, see Pointe dc St. Esprit. 

La Potherie, Charles Claude le Roy, 
meur Bacqueville de, among the Es- 
quimaux, 73; Histoire de VAmtriqxie 
SeptentrioTude, 72-92; sketch, 71, 72. 

La Ribourde, Father Gabriel de, with 
Tonty, ^ 292; death, 294; cloak, 
296. 

La Rochelle, French port, 312 n^ 319 
La Rondure, Charles de, Catalogue, 
209 IL 

La SaDe, Robert Cavelior de, in the 

MissLsfiippi Valley, 7, 8, 80, 97, 154 
n^ 281-28»5; joins Sulpitians, 164, 
165, 168-171, ITS, 181] leaves the 
party, 192-194, 223; among the 
Iroquois, 180, 182, 183^ ISSj 186, 
190; illness, 189, 304| relation to 
Perrot, 74] to Duluth, 23^ ex- 
plores lUinois, 287-290, 2flfi n^ re- 
turns to Fort Frontenac, 290, 291; 
at Mackinac, 296; explores the Mis- 
gissijjpi, 296-304; at French court, 
286. 304. 305; last expedition, 306; 
death, 311^ 317-320. 340; lost col- 
ony, 312, 317 nj characterised, 169, 
VLL 

La Salle County (111.), site in, 25Z n. 
La Source, Dominic Thaumer de, mis* 

eionary, 338, 340] letter, 340, 348 il 
Lassay, Armand dc Madaillan de Le»- 

parre, Marquis de, 329. 
La Toupine, Pierre Moreau dit, French 

wood-ranger, 2fifi. 



Laval de Montmorency, FranQou de, 
first Canadian bishop, 169, 337j let- 
t^ to, 340] sketch, ISA n. 

Laval Seminary, founded, Ififi ar- 
chives, 340, 34L 

La VioUette, in Illinois, 353. 

Lead mines, in Wisconsin, 236; on the 
MissiBsippi, 302. 

Le Borgne, Algonkin diief, 15 

Le Ckroq, Chrestien, Premier ^UMi*- 
semerU de la Foy, 31ZiL 

Leisler, Jacob, revolt, 309 n. 

"Le Rocher," see Starved Rock. 

Les Chats (Cat Rapids), on the Ot- 
tawa, 100. 

Le Sueur, Pierre Charles, explorer, 341. 

Lindsay, Col. Crawford, translator, 

a4L 

Liotot, »ee Lanquetot. 

Little Lake £jrie, see Long Point Bay. 

Little Miami River, 155 il 

Little Osage River, 313 n. 

Little Traverse Bay, Indians on, 36 il 

Liverpool (N. Y.), 175 n. 

London (Eng.), Radisson at, 31] hia 

journals, 32. 
Long Point Bay, on Lake Erie, 201 n. 
Long Sault, in the Ottawa, 59, 99; 

sketch, aan. 

Louis XIV,, sovereign of New Franco, 
70, 213-220. 33Q n^ French court 
of, 71] piety, 110; annexes Spain, 
224; accords amnesty, 33Q iv, 333. 

Louisiana, founded, 8, 284, 340; In- 
dians in, 2^ n^ 314 n^ governor of, 
34ZIL 

Louinana Hiaiorical CoUectiont, 285. 
Loup Indians, see Delaware Indians. 
L'Oiu^ (Bear), Illinois chief, 352. 
Ludington (Mich.), site, 2Z3 n. 

Macgregory, Patrick, captured, 302. 
Machkoutench Indians, see Mascoutin 
Indians. 

Mackinac (Missilimakinak), La Salle 
at, 288, 290] St. Cosme, 342] Tonty, 
296. 304. 30<5, 338] commandant, 
305; fur tra3e~at, ^9] Jesuits, 311{ 
333, 334, 342 n., 346 n. 
Mackinac County (Mich.), 143 IL 
Mackinac Island, 143; Ottawa on, 3S 
n.; Potawatomi, 89] Huron on, 119 
n.; legends about, 144; distance 
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from Sault Ste. Marie, 219; minion 
on, 224. 

Mackinac Straits, diaoovery, 4^ 12; 
miauon on, Tj 225; 229^ 276| AUoues 
describes, 143. 

Maine, Indians of, IfiQ n. 

Maisonneuve, Paul de Cbomedy, aieur 
de, founder of Montreal, M il 

Malhomini IndianB, «ee Meooiuinee In- 
diana. 

Manhattan, see New York. 

Manistique (Oulamanistik) River, lo- 
cation, 79 n. 

Manitou, use of term, 87 n^ 111, LUL 

Manitouiriniou, significance of, Ifi. 

Manitoulin Island, viBited, 43] hunting 
on, 215; possession taken of, 218. 

Manitowoc (Wis.), miaaion site, 345. 

Marest (Maraia), Father Gabriel, mis- 
sionary, 345, 2££L 

Margr>% Piore, historian, 165, 283; 
Dianwertes ei StabliaaemerUs dea 
Franfoit dant VAmirique SejAentno- 
rude, 166^ 215, 285, 3^ Rdaliom et 
MSnwirea Inidit^, 285. 

Marie Movena, Potawatomi Christian, 

m 

Marquette, Father Jacques, at Che> 
quam(^on Bay, 141, 227; Sault Ste. 
Marie, 207; discovery of the Mis- 
«fl8ippi, 7^ 24 n^ 221-257; second 
voyage, 97, 260-280; death, 261, 
273-276; burial, 277; journals, 225, 
226; map, 228; statue, 261; sketch, 
224, 225, 2I7=m 

Marquette University, at Milwaukee, 
277 n. 

Masaniello, revolt of, ffiS. 

Maecoutin (Escotccke, lakousogos, 
Mas<x>u techs) Indians, original habi- 
tat, ITli 192] in Wisconain, 146, 
154 23^235, 2f»4, 345; inter- 
tribal relations, 23 n., 78, 81, 83, 84; 
Allouez among, 97, 155-1.58, 234 n^ 
Perrot, 84-88, 224; Radisaon, 45^ 
46, 50] sketch, 45 n. 

Massachusetts Bay, settled, 12. 

Matchedash Bay, Ifi. 

Matouenock (Scratcher) Indians, 
Radisson among, 52. 

Maumee River, origin of name, 155 

Masarin, Cardinal Jules, French pre- 
mier, 



Mazon (Msfflanc) River, 350. 

Meat, method of curing, 174, 175. 

Mechigamia Indians, see Michigamea 
Indians. 

Melons, Indians raise, 244, 256. 

Membr<5, Father Z(5nobe (Zenoble), ac- 
companies La Salle, 283, 29Q n^ ^6j 
with Tonty, 29Q n^ 292-296; sketch, 
292 n. 

Memphis (Tenn.), site near, 297 n., 
35a n. 

Menade (Manhattan), New York. 

M6nard, Father Rcn6, 106; death, 6, 
25, 95] sketch, 25 n. 

Menominee (Folle Avoine, Malhomini, 
Oumalouminek, Wild Rice) Indians, 
habitat, 344; language, 158; hos- 
tilities with Iroquois, 73 nj Allouca 
among, 145, 158; Marquette, 230, 
231; Perrot, 76^ 78] at St. Luseon's 
pageant, 214; sketch, Tfi 

Menominee (St. Michael) River, 158, 
230, 

Meakousing River, 8(X Wisconsin River. 
Metaminens, Indian name for Perrot, 
S2. 

MetouBcepriniouek Indians, tee Miami 
Indians. 

Mexico, Radisson mentions, 61] Tonty 
explores, 307; La Salle in, 311. 

Miami (Metouscepriniouek, Oumami) 
Indiana, stock, 45, 349 n^ language, 
130, 156; habiUt, 83^ 342 n^ 343, 
346,349] villages, Sin.. 97. 146. aS 
n., 305; venerate chiefs, 88] acci- 
dent to, 357; as guides, 308; inter- 
tribal relations, 81i 84, 154, 267, 306] 
Allouez among, 155-158; Marquette, 
233-235; Perrot, 71^ 84-88; mission 
for, 97, 338, 346; on Denooville's 
expedition, 309; sketch, IM. n, 

Miamis River, see St. Joseph River. 

Michabous, t€nn for Great Spirit, 9Qn.. 
112; legend about, 143, 144. 

Michigame Lake, see Big Lake. 

Michigamea (Mechigamia) Indians, 
habitat, 356; Marquette meets, 152 
n^ 252, 253] sketch, 252 n. 

Michigan, salines of, 204 n.; 

Indians in, n^ 45 nj Indians flee 
from, 95] La Salle crosses, 290 u. 

Michilimackinak Island, see Mackinac 
Island. 
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MHouakik Ri^w, tee Mflwaukee River. 
Milwaukee (Wis.), Jesuit College at, 
2Z2I1. 

Milwaukee (Milouakik) River, Indians 
at, 2S 345j Marquette, 264; St. 
Costne, 345. 

Minnesota, Indians in, 23 229 
3^ n^j discoverers of, 32, 34L 

Minot, a French measure, IQ6 n. 

Minqua Indian^;, 8e« Andastce Indiana. 

Miatibizi, see Michibous. 

Missilimakinak, see Mackinac 

MiSHioNs; 
By tribet: Quistiiuuix, 134; Foxes, 
ai 151-155; Huron, 16, 19-25> 
29, 30, 34, 43 n^ 95, 11»-121; Il- 
linois, 97, 130-132, 230, 257, 261- 
272, 279, 311 n^ 345 350-353; 
Iroquois, 01^ 175, 181; Masoou- 
tin, 155-158, 234 n.; Menominee, 
158, 230; Miami, 338] Nipiasing, 
^ 21, 25, ia5-137; Sauk, 146, 
147; Sioux, 132, 132. 
By lomlUies: Chequamegon Bay, 6, 
96-137, 141, 224, 227, 229; Chi- 
cago, 346-348; De Pere (Wis.), 70, 
97, 142, lai n., 232, 261, 262, 267, 
296, 344; Lake Superior, 95, 106; 
Mackinac, see St. Ignaoe; QuinuS 
Bay, 163, 171, 189 193] Sault 
etc. Marie, 96, 135, UL 165, 205- 
207, 213. 334 Southwest, 337- 
24Q. 

Local namea: Guardian Angel, 346- 

348; Immaculate Conception, 230, 
262. 269. 279; St. Francis Borgia, 
334 ILI St. Francis Xavier, 70, 97, 
142, 15Q n., 232, 261, 262, 267, 296. 
341; St. Ignace, 7, IfiQ rv, 224, 225, 
229, 261, 276, 277, 333, 334, 342. 
Mississippi River, first mentioned, 12, 
130, 132, 156; headwaters, 7, 24 n^ 
31^ 290, 326, 328; mouth, 284, 302, 
306, 311 n^ 3l7i falls, 349; floods in, 
321, 3.54; description of, 302, 322^ 
339, 354; discovery of, 6, 7, 221-257, 
262, 269; Radistson's possible dis- 
ooveiy, 32, 61; Perrot's, 74; explora- 
tkm of, 2SZ n^ 354-361; infonna- 
tion about, 90, 168; La Salie ex- 
plores, 297-304, 307; Indians on, 70, 
2fin^290,313n^327,328i posts on, 
70; route to, 344- 



MisBisaippi Valley, exploration of, 3, 
223, 283-285; missions for, 337-361. 

Missugippi Valley Hiatarical Review, 
312 n. 

Missouri, Indians in, 9Q n^ 313 

Missouri (Pekitanoui) River, Indian 
name, 248 n.; Indians on, 24 p., 249. 
361; mouth passed, ^ 247, 249. 
297; described, 355. 

Mitihikan, a fish weir, 150. 

Mobile, Tonty at, 284; Davion, 339. 

Mohawk Indians, expedition against, 
IQQn^ IfiSn^ m 

Mont JoUiet, in Illinois, 349. 

Montigny, Francois Jolliet de, Semi- 
nary missionary, 8, 338-340, 342 n^ 
346, 352, 353; at Chicago portage, 
348; letter, 34(L 

MontreiU, 91 n^, 95] climate, 198; fur 
trade at, 5, 34, 62, 69, 73, 74, 206, 
331; Indians visit, 79-81, &S-92. 
163; Jesuits at, 226, 261; Sulpi- 
tians, 163, 164^ 167, 169-172, 214, 
330; peace conference at, 163, 164, 
167; route to, 207, ^8j Duluth at, 
325, 327; Radisson, 36, ^ Tonty, 
306, 308; sketch, 34 

Montreal Historical Society, 166. 

Montreal Island, 36j aeigneoiy on, 
164, 165. 

Moose (eland, orignal, oriniack). de- 
scribed, 51, ^ 174; killed, 58] used 
for food, 2QL 

Moranget, Crevel de, nephew of La 
SaUe, 317] killed, 31S. 

Mud Lake, see Portage Lake. 

Muellcs, Jacques, intendant ci New 
France, 334. 

Mulberries, on the Mississippi, 248, 302. 

Muy, Nicolas Daneaux, sieur de, 347. 

Myers, A. C, Narraiives of Early Pennr- 
tyloanid, West New Jersey, and Deta- 
ware, n. 



Nacb6 Indians, see Natches Indians. 
Nachicoche Indians, habitat, 314. 
Nadao (Nadaco) Indians, Tonty 

among, 314- 
Nadouessis Indiana, see Sioux Indians. 
Naodiches, see Notedache. 
Nasoui Indians, habitat, 315. 
Natchez (Nach6) Indiana, habitat. 
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301 302^ 313 n^* customs, 297 
301, 313 La Salle among, 301^ 
303, 304; Tonty among, 311. 

Natchitoches (La.), site, 314 n. 

Natchitoches Indians, habitat, 315. 

Navasota River, in Texas, 312 il 

Nawaakingw-e, Illinoia Indian* 203, 2iML 

Nechca River, in Texas, 312 n^ 311 a. 

New France, see Canada. 

New Mexico, route to, 227; explored, 

New Nethcrland Narratives, 2L 

New Orleans, capital of Louisiana, 8^ 
3Q1 n^ 32&. 

New Sweden, Indians of, 176. 

New York, Jesuits in, 21} expeditions 
in, 1S8 n^ Galin6e'B party in, 177- 
188; Dutch in, 33L 

New York City (Menade), Tonty plana 
to sail to, 3QL 

New York Colonial DoeumentSt 215. 

Nes Perode Indians, tee Ottawa In- 
dians. 

Niagwra Falls, first approach to, 5^ 165. 

170; described, 188^ 189j portage of, 

192; shipyard near, 287. 
Niagara River, described, 188; ship* 

yard on, 287; Griffin to return to, 

288. 290; fort on, 3092 310j portage 

on, 31L 

Ni(X)ict, Jean, voj^age of discovery, 4, 

11-16, 223; traditions of , 30. 

Nicondich6, see Notedache. 

Nipigon River, 135 nj Allouez on, 13fi. 

Nipissing (Nipissiriniens) Indians, 
Nicolet among, 15^ 16j mission for, 
2g, 21^ 25, 135-137; fle« to Lake 
Nipigon, 135-137; DoUier among, 
167; pestilence among, 321; sketch, 
15 n. 

Nipissirinien Indians, see Nipissing In- 
dians. 

Nitarikyk, Nipissing chief, IfiT. 
Noquet Bay, 344. 

Noquet (Noquest) Indians, habitat, 
344. 

Norfolk County (Ontario), explorers in, 

200 n. 

Normans, in Canada, 19, 164. 
Notedache (Naodiches, Nicondich6), 

Cenis village, 312. 315. 316; La 

Salle in, 31fi. 
Nottawasaga Bay, 19. 



Nottawasaga township, in Ontario, 

Nouvel, Father Henri, at Mackinac, 

277, 334; sketch, 334 IL 
Nymwegen, treaty at, 



Oak, openings, in New York, 180; 
trees on the Wisconsin, 236. 

Oconto River, mission on, 14fi n. 

Octanac Indians, see Ottawa Indians. 

Ogdensburgh (New York), site, 124 n. 

Ohio, Indians in, ^ n^ 155 n. 

Ohio (Ouabachc) River, 24 n^ origin 
of name, 168^ Indians of, 168, 169, 
ISl n^ 19L 206, 254 nj reports of, 
169-171, 186; discovered, 225; de- 
scribed, 250, 251, 357; La SaUe 
passes, 297. 304; St. Cosmc passes, 
357. 

Oklahoma, Indians in, 23 90 n. 

Onondaga Indians, mission for, 175. 
181; chief of, 2Q1. 

Onondaga Lake, mission on, 175 o. 

Onontio, title of Canadian governor, 
78, 219; treatment of Indians, 80; al- 
lies of, 89] messengers of, 100, 181; 
fear of, 182. 

Ontario (Can.), Indians in, 15 n.. 23 n., 
119 nj exptorers. 166. 195 n.. 196 n.. 
197-204, 290 n^ missions, 4, 19. 

Ontario County (N. Y.), Indian vil- 
lage in, 129 n^ spring in, 182 n. 

Ontario (Can.) Historical Society, 196; 
Papers and Records, 166, 219 Q. 

Ontonagannhas Indians, see Shawnee 
India^. 

Ooukocitiming, see Grand Chute. 

Openagos Indians, sketch, 331 n. 

Orignal, term for moose, 52 n^ 174; 
see also Moose. 

Oriniack, see Moose. 

Orleans Island, raided by Iroquois, 29. 

Osage Indians, intertribal relations, 
313, 315, 361; sketch, 313 n. 

Oshkosh (Wis.), site, 151 n. 

Osotouy, Quapaw village, 298, 313. 

Oswcgatchie River, mouth of, 121 n. 

Otondiata, see Grenadier Island. 

Ottawa (Can.), site, 100 nj Parlia- 
mentary library at, 

Ottawa country, origin of term, 121; 
tribes of, 228; missionaries in, 274. 
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278; council of tribesmen, 100. 110; 
journey to, 9^104, 207. 

Ottawa (Ne« Percys, Octanac, Outa- 
ouak) Indians, clans of, 121, 167; 
name utsed KcnericHlly, 73 n^ 193, 
203,^7; language, habitat, 43^ 
121. 342; in fur trade, 36, 89, 191^ 
192. 206; at Montreal, 170; customs, 
44, 111-114, 122; n-lationa with Iro- 
quois, 58, (>3i &4^ 73^ 191i 192] as 
guide, 190; as slaves, 309; accident 
to, 102] missions for, 205-207, 227; 
flee to Wisconsin, 01^ 96, 1^ 121; 
transport Marquette's remains, 2<31, 
276, 277; on DenonviUe's expedi- 
tion, 310; Radisson among, 43-47, 
51; Tonty, 296; sketch, 3fi n. 

Ottawa (Grand) River, rapids in, 57 n., 
00^ 61^ 99^ 100, 207i 2^ Indians on, 
11^ 15 m, 121j lladisson, 37-42, 67- 
61; hostilities on, 95] route via, 98- 
102, 208. 

Otters, in Lake Nipisaing, 41 ; as food, 42. 

Ouabache River, see Ohio River. 
Ouaboukigou River, see Wabash River. 
Ouasita Indians, habitat, 314. 
Ouestatinong, Fox Indian village, 146. 
Ouiakonsin River, see Wisconsin River. 
OulamamstLk River, see Manistiquc 
River. 

Ouma Indians, tee Huma Indians. 

Oumalotmiinek Indians, tec Menomi- 
nee Indians. 

Oumami Indians, tee Miami Indians. 

Ousaki Indians, sre Sauk Indians. 

Outagami County (Wis.), §1 n. 

Outagami Indians, see Fox Indians. 

Outaouak Indians, see Ottawa Indians. 

Outchibouec Indians, see Chippewa In- 
dians. 

Ovenibigoutz Indians, see Winnebago 

Indians. 
Oysters, in Gulf of Mexico, 307. 

Pacific Ocean (South Sea), described, 
90; route to, 168; as a boundary, 
21L 

Panoestigon Indians, Radisson speaks 

of, 58, 59» 
Paris, Jesuits at, 20; Sulpitians, 163, 

165; Missions Etrang^res, 337; 
Bibliothequo Nationale, 165, 166, 
285; archives at, 202 n^ 32S, 



Parkman, Francis, 166, 311; La SaEe^ 
209 n^ r/ie OW i2^m«, 99 n. 

Parocjuets, seen by Marquette, 252. 
25L 

Partridges, Marquette describes, 265, 
268- 

Patterson's Creek (Ontario), 196 
19Z. 

Pauoitigoueieuhak Indians, significance 

of, 23 m 
Peaches, see Wild peaches. 
Peangichiaa Indians, see Piankeehaw • 

Indians. 

Pearls, among the Indians, 300; found 
in the Mississippi, 322. 

Pekitanoui River, see Missouri River. 

Pelic-ans, described, 49, 357, 358. 

Pcnsaukec River, viUage on, 146 a. 

Peoria (Peouarea) Indians, habitat, 
243; baptized, 25L 

Peoria (Permataoui, Pimetoui) Lake, 
fort on, 350, 354; ice in, 35L 

Peouarea Indians, see Peoria Indians. 

Pepys, Samuel, owns Radisson jour- 
nals, 32. 

P^re Marquette River, site, 261. 273 n. 
P^gueux (France), 346 n. 

Permataoui Lake, see Peoria Lake. 

Perrot, Nicolas, fur trader, 5, 6, 69-72. 
96, I4Z n^ 224] Indian name, 83; 
speeches, 77, 78, 86, 87] explora- 
tions, 73-92; at pageant, 213-215; 
on Denonville's eiqxHiition, 321; 
knowledge of the Mi-ssissippi, 223; 
gives ostensorium to mission, 70; 
returns to Montn^l, 90-92; jour- 
nals, 71-72; Mimoiref 71^ 215; 
sketch, 69-71. 

Perry County (Mo.), 25fi n. 

Persimmons, on the Mississippi, 248. 

Peni, Spanish in, 23. 

Peshtigo (Wis.), Indian village at, 
14S n. 

Pcsioui River, see Fox River (111.). 
Pcstckouy River, see Fox River (111.). 
Petxm Huron (Tionnontateheronnon, 

Tobacco) Indians, missions for, 20, 

119-121; sketch, 119 n. 
Piankchhaw (Peangichias) Indians, 

habitat, 342. 
Pia«ia, Marquette passes, 248, 249; St. 

Cosme raention.H, 355. 
Pichou du sud, see Wildcat. 
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Rerson fPier^n), Father Philippe, at 
Mackinac, 277, 334; sketch, 334 n. 

Pigeons, see Wild pigeons. 

Pijart, Father Claude, Jesuit mis- 
aionary, 25. 

Pimetoui Lake, Peoria Lake. 

Pine-trees, on the Mississippi, 35^ 

Pinet, Father Pierre Frangoia, at Chi- 
cago, 346^ 347] in Illinoia, 348, 350- 
352; sketch, 24& n. 

Pisikiou, word for buffalo, 228. 

Plums, see Wild plums. 

Point Detour, on Green Bay, 3^ 

Point Pel6e, on Lake Erie, 202 

Point Sable, on Green Bay, 14Z n. 

Pointe aux Iroquois, see St. Ignace. 

Pointe de St. Eeprit, mission of, 115- 
121, 141. 146. 149, 159. 206. 224, 227. 
229, 276. 

Poissons-blancs Indians, 9ee Attikamd- 

gue Indians. 
Polyodon apatvlOf in the Mississippi, 
237. 

Pontchartrain, Count de, 2S5> 
Poplar-trees, on the Mississippi, 302^ 
Porpoise, in Gulf of Mexico, 307. 
Port Dover (Ontario), winter station, 

165, ISfin. 
Portage (Wis.), 7^ 235 n. 
Portage (Mud) Lake, at Chicago, 

347. 

Portages: Bois Bruld to St. Croix, 331; 
Chicago to Des Plaincs, 7, 225, 257, 
347, 348; on Des Plaines, 349; on 
Fox River, 150; Fox to Wisconsin, 
7, 235; on the Ottawa, 42, 57, 59; 
Root to Fox (Illinois), 345; Sturgeon 
Bay. 262, 253. 

Porteret, Pierre, accompanies Mar- 
quette, 262-265. 267, 270, 272-275, 

Potawatomi (Pouteatami, Poux) In- 
dians, clans, 82; habitat, 123, MZ n^ 
192, 198 , 262, 263, 265, 294-296, 
344, 345; refuge at the Sault, 23j on 
Chcquamegon Bay, 122-128; lan- 
guage, 123; qualities, 128, 149; in- 
tertribal relations, Z3 n., 77, 81, 84, 
88, 89; .AJlouez among, 142, 145, 
146 n^ 147-119, 158; La Salle, 288] 
Perrot, 70, 74, 78, 82 , 83, 88, 147 nj 
Radisson, 45, 53, 24 nj at St. Lus- 
Bon's pageant, 214; on Denonville's 



expedition, 310; visit Montreal, 79. 

80, 89, 92; sketch, 23 n. 
Pottery, made by Indians, 46, 84, 360. 
Pout«atami Indians, tee Potawatomi 

Indians. 

Prairie du Chien (Wis.), Marquette 
monument at, 226 m 

Prairie Indians, see Mascoutin Indians. 

Prairie River, at Montreal, 36, 28. 

Presqu'isle, «ee Erie (Pa.). 

Prince Society, publish Radisson's jour- 
nals, 32, 33. 

Prud'homme, Pierre, with La Salle, 
297.298. 

Puant Indians, ««e Winnebago Indians. 

Pumpkins (Citruelles), raised by In- 
dians, 61j 62, 360; given as presents, 
2fiZ. 



Quaife, Milo M., acknowledgments to, 
341; Chicago and the Old Northwest, 
346 XL 

Quanouatino Indians, hostilities with, 
316, 319. 

Quapaw (Acans^, Akensea, Arkan- 
sas, Cappa, Kappa) Indians, village 

site, 358; French among, 312, 350; 
La Salle, 298, 304] Marquette, 254- 
256; St. Coame, 339, 358-361; 
Tonty, 3TOj 313j visit Tonty, 311; 
sketch, 254 n. 

Quebec, founded, 4, llj capital <rf 
Canada, 8, 12, 35, 151 n^, 165] mis- 
sionaries at, 19, 21j 25 96, 132 iVj 
16Qn^l6S,169,lSln^234nj Iro- 
quois raids near, 29] fur traders at, 
63] bishop of , Ifift n^ 337, 340] 
Tonty at, 286. 

Queylus, Gabriel, abb^ de, head of Sul- 
pitians, 167, 168, ^ sketch, 167. 

Quinipissa (Acolapisaa) Indians, La 
Salle among, 301, 303, 304] Tonty, 
308; sketch, 301 n. 

Quint6 (Kent6) Bay, mission on, 171, 
189 n^ m 

Quivira, New Mexican kingdom, 228. 



R-acine (Wis.), site, 345. 
Radisson, Marguerite, married, 30. 
Radisson, Pierre Esprit, sieur, explorer, 
5, 6, 29-65, 223; date of third voy- 
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age, 31j manuscript journalB, 31, 32; 

Bpcech, 55, 56, 60; sketch, 30, 3L 
Kaisade, tenn defined, 8Z n. 
Rattlesnakes, among the Illinois, 131; 

frighten La SaUe, 189, 190; de- 
scribed, 190. 
Hawlinson, Richard, manuscript col- 
lector, 32, 
Raymbault, Father Charles, at Sault 

Ste. Marie, 5, 21, 24; narrative, 22- 

25] death, 16, 21j sketch, 19-20. 
Recollect mifflionariea, in Canada, 19, 

290, 292, 293. 331. 337; accompany 

La Salle, 311. 317. 32fi. 
Red River, origin of name, 316; La 

SaUe pasflca, 301; Indiana on, 312 n^ 

315; Tonty, 314-316. 
Red Riyer of the North, 2&L 
Renaudot coUection, in BibliothdQue 

Nationale, 165, 166. 
Rice, see Wild rice. 
Richelieu River, explored, 4^ 11. 
Rock River, Indians on, SI n. 
Roebuck, hunted, 188; drowned, 189; 

killed, mL 
Roinaac, Rouensa. 
Root (Kipikaoui) River, St. Coame at, 

338, 345, 346. 
Rouen (France), Jesuita at, 19, 20; 

explores from, 164, 311 n. 
Rouensa (Roinaac, RouenKis), Kaskas- 

kia chief, 351, 352. 
Ruter, , deserter, 319 n. 



Sabine River, 314 n. 
Sacquee Indians, see Sauk Indians. 
Sagamit^, described, 174, 242, 255. 
Saguenay River, fur-trade on, 35; 

Jesuit mission, IM n. 
St. Andrew's day, UQ. 
St. Anthony Falls, named, ^2 a. 
St. Catherine's Creek, in Mississippi, 

301 n. 

St. Charles Parish, in Louisiana, 301 n. 
St. Clair River, discovered, 5, 204; 

fort on, 327j 3^ 
St. Cosme, Jean Francois Buisson de, 

Seminary missionary, 8, 338-^1; 

narrative, 342-361 ; death, 340. 
St. Esprit mission, see Pointe de St. 

Esprit. 

St. FVancis Borgia, mission of, 334. 



St. FrukCM River (Ark.), Indiiuis on, 

253 n. 

St. Fr^cis River (Wis.), ««« Fox River. 

St. Francois Xavier, feast day, 142 n., 
145, 354; patron saint, 143; Mar- 
quette likened to, 274, 278. 

St. Francois Xavier, mission at De Pere 
(Wis.), 97; founded, 142. 15Q n., 
286 n^ 344; success of, 232; burned, 
70; Marquette visits, 261, 267i let- 
ter for, 26L 

St, Germain, treaty of, 11. 

St. Germain-en-Laye, Ihiluth's birth- 
place, 325; convent at, 33L 

St. Ignace (Pointe aux IroquoLs), 342; 
mi.ssion at, 7^ 16Q n^ ^4, 229, 261, 
334; built, 225, 229 ru; Marquette's 
remains at, 276, 277; map of, 342 il, 

St. Jean Baptistc, mission for Iroquois, 
125 n. 

St. Joecph-ICankakee portage, 289. 

St. Joseph River, Miami on, 07, 154 
2SS nj La Salle, ^ ^ 296; 
French, 305; Vincennes, 342, 345. 

St. Lawrence River, size, 189; sources, 
62 188; explored, 4^ H; seat of 
French power, 8, 13^ war parties on, 
29; route via, 32 n^ 171, 172, 174. 
175; fur-trade on, 69; Indian mis- 
sions on, 91 96, 16Q n., 181 n., 
189 n. 

St. Louis (Mo.), 351 n. 

St. Louis Rapids, in the St. Lawrence, 
171. 122. 

St. Louis River, route via, 24 nu 

St. Lusson, Simon Frangois Daumont, 
sieur de, pageant, 6, 97, 213-220. 
223. 266 iKi escort, TO; sketch, 213. 

St. Mark, feast day, 155 n. 

St. Mark miaaion, 81 n^ 151-155. 

St. Mary's (Allege, at Montreal, 226. 
229 n^ 2fiL 

St. Maurice River, 16, 29, 134 n. 

St. Michael mission, 158, 230. 

St. Sulpioe, order founded, 163; semi- 
nary at Montreal, 163-165, ISL nj 
see also Sulpitians. 

Ste, Claire, feast day, 204 n. 

Ste. Marie, Huron mission, 19, ^ 
built, 20. 

Ste. Marie, Onondaga mission, 125 n. 

Ste. Th(5r6se, f6te day, 106. 

Ste. Th^r^ Bay, see Keweenaw Bay. 
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Saki Indians, see Sauk Indiana. 
Salt, obtained in Louisiana, 3H; from 
the West, 323. 

Salt Bay, see Green Bay. 
San Pedro Creek, 312 R. 
Sanson d' Abbeville, Nicolas, map of, 
2DL 

Saskatchewan River, French on, 12< 

Sauk City (Wis.), 81 m 

Sauk (Ousaki, Sacques, Saki) Indians, 
habiUt, 150, 344] migratory, 129; 
language, 1^ 153^ 157] hunting 
party, 8i_; in fur trade, 35; inter- 
tribal relations, 73, 82^ 83, 90, 120; 
hostile to whites, 129; Allouez 
among, 145, 14fi n^ 147; at St. Lus- 
son's pageant, 244; dcetch, 81 n. 

Sault St. Louis, Indian mission on, 31 
n.; Jolliet wrecked in, 2^ 

Sault Stc. Marie, Indian legend of, 144; 
discovered, 4, 5, 21-25; pageant at, 
ft. 70. g7, 213-220, 2S6n.; described, 
50. 104, 207; fur-trade fleet at, 92, 
96,203; mission at, 96, 135, 141, 142, 
160, 165, 205-207, 334; DoUier and 
Galinde at, 165^ 205; Tooty at, 

m 

Sftulteur Indians, see Chippewa In- 
dians. 

Sauteux Indians, see Chippewa In- 
dians. 

Scratcher Indians, see Matoueoock In- 
dians. 

SeuU, Gideon D., editor, 32^ 

Seignelay, Jean Baptiste Colbert, mar- 
quis de, 286, 329. 

Seminary priests, see Soci6t6 dea Mis- 
sions fitrangAres. 

Seneca (Sormontouan, Tsonnontouan) 
Indians, of Iroquois league, 152; in- 
formation from, 164, 165, 170, 171; 
villages, 176. 179. 180, 287. 357; 
population, 180; intertribal rela- 
tions, 176; treatment of others, 180- 
188; relation to whites, 176, 177, 
291; expedition against, 310; sketch, 
IZQiL 

SendBF. battle at. 325; date of, 
Severn River, 19. 

Shawnee (Chiouanon, Chaouanon, 
Honniasontkeronon, Ontonagann- 
has, Shawanon, Touquenha) Indians, 
first mention of, ITO, 171; intertribal 



relations, 89, 90, ^0, 251, 351, 353^ 
355; habitat, Ml n^, 187, 192, 250, 
305, 357; tortiure prisoner, 183-186; 
as guides, 190, 193, ^95, 307, 312^ 
313, 316-318, 320; on Denonville's 
expc<litioas, 308; sketch, 83 n^ 170 n. 

Shawnee River, we Cumberland River. 

Shea, John Gilmary, A Description qf 
Louisiana by Father Louis Hennepin, 
328; Early Voyages on the Missit- 
sippij 3^ 341^ 34& nj History of 
<Ae Discovery of the Mississippiy 13, 
226; " Indian Tribes in Wisconsin," 

Sheboygan River (Wis.), Marquette- 

at, 263. 
Shrcveport (La.), site, 314 il 
Sillery, a mission colony, 13L 
Simcoe County, Ontario, Indians in,^ 

Sinago (Outaouasinagpuc) Indians, Ot- 
tawa dan, 121. 

Siouan stock, see Dakotan stock. 

Sioux (Nadouessis), Nadouessioux In- 
dians, name for, 60; clans of, 330; 
offshoot of, 134 m; habitat, 7, 24, 46, 
132, 290 n^ 330; language, 48 n^ 
132; relations to buffalo, 52j inter- 
tribal relations, 50, 51, 58, 130, 132, 
155, 262, 344| fear of , 151, 262, 279; 
Allouez among, 132] Duluth, 323,. 
326-329,332, 333; Hennepin, 287 n^ 
29Q 331, 332; Radisson, 48; 
country annexed, 70] fort among, 
341 ; mission for, 23in.; peace with, 
109; sketch, 24 il 

Slavery, among the Indians, 51, 241,. 
243. 292. m 

Smallpox, among the Indians, 33 L 

Snake-root, mentioned by Marquette^ 
2^ 

Snowshocs, used by Radisson, 53] de- 
scribed, 173. 

Soci6t^ des Missions ^l^trangdres, 
founded, 337; missionaries, 338-361; 
director, 3iQi 

Sonf^kiton Indians, Siouan tribe, 330- 

Sonuatouan Indians, «ee Seneca In- 
dians. 

South Bend (Ind.), 289 IL 
South Sea, see Pacific Ocean. 
Spanish, in Peru, 73 nj in North 
America, 224; Radisson refers to» 
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48; fotplonitioM, 228 'travellas 

fear, 256; Indians hoetile to, 312, 
316; horses obtained from, 316. 312- 
8pring (burning) in New York, 182, 
183; salt, 232; near MascouUn vil- 
lage, 233. 

Squash, raised by Indians, 176, 244; 

present of, 178, 
Starved Rock (Le Eocher), fort on, 

2flQni, 33Qn, 
Stoddard, Amoa, mentiooed, 249 n. 
Sturgeon, in Lake Huron, 43^ 207; de- 
scribed, 49i EsherieB, 79, 136, 150; 

feast of, SO. 
Sturgeon Bay (Wis.), Marquette at, 

225. 262. 263; Tonty, 295. 
Sturgeon Creek (Wis.), Tonty on, 205. 
Sulpitians, as explorers, 163-209, 

an nj at Montreal, 163, 164, 167; 

missions, 163, 171, 183 n^ 193, 332. 
Suite, Benjamin, historian, 14^ 
Summer Island, in Greoi Bay, 243 n. 
Sun-dial, found on Green Bay, 149 
Susquehanna River, Indians of, 126 n. 
Susquehannock Indiaos, ue Andastes 

Indians. 
Swans, see Wild swans. 
Syracuse (N. Y.), 125 a- 



Tadouflsac, Indians at, 134; fur>trade 

35; misnons, 16Q 
Taenaa Indian.s, habitat, 298, 304; 

customs, 299, 300, 313 n^ Tonty 

among, 313. 314; miseion for, 339; 

sketch, 298 n. 
Tailhan, Rev. Jules, edits Perrot's 

M4moire, TL 
Talon, Jean, intendant of New France, 

213, 215. 217. 227. 229. 
Tamarois (Tamaroa.s) Indians, habitat, 

297; Tonty among, 304; mission for, 

340, 34Q n^ St. Cosme among, 355, 

356; sketch, 291 n. 
Tangipahoa (Tangibao) Indians, La 

Salle among, SQL 
Teatiki River, sec Kankakee River. 
Tccumsch, Shawnee chief, 9Q n. 
Tegancouti, Seneca chief, 29L 
Tcnnefflee, Indians of, DdiL 

Tcssier, , in Illinois, 311. 

Teton Sioux, mentioned, IS n. 
Texarkana (La.), site, 312 n. 



Texas, La Salle's ookmy in, 292 n^ 312 
n^ 317-319; site, 312 a. 

Texas Histarical Quarterly, 312. 

Teyagon, Indian village, 296. 

Thaumer de la Source, see La Source. 

Theguaio, see Tiguex. 

Thexiac, a remedy, 107. 

Th^venot, Mclchis^ee, ReaieU de 
Voyages, 22&. 

Three Rivers (Que.), fur-trade at, 5, 29, 
30, 42 nj explorers dwell at, 12, 16, 
30, 31, 34, 62; missionaries, 20, 97; 
Iroquois threaten, 63; sketch, Ifi n. 

Thwaites, Reuben G., editor of Jeruit 
RelatioTUi, 13, 97, 216, 226, 261, 332 
n., 341; Lahontan's New Voyages, 
342 nj "The Story of Mackinac," 
229 n. 

Ticaccm Indians, see Kiskakon In- 
dians. 

Tiguex (Theguaio), pueblo, 2^ n. 

Tilly, Sieur de Beauvais de, on Denon- 
ville's expedition, 309. 

Tinawatawa (Ganastogu6), Iroquois 
village, 188, 189, 191j JoUiet at, 191- 
193; La SaUe leaves, IM. 

Tionnontateheronnon Indians, see 
Petun Huron. 

Tirct, lUinoia chief, 342. 

Tobacco, Indians desire, 266. 

Tobacco Indians, see Petim Huron In- 
dians. 

Tongengan, Quapaw village, 298, 313. 

Tonica Indians, mission for, 339. 

Tonti, Lorenzo, Italian banker, 283. 

Tonty, Henri de, explorations, 7, 8, 
281-322; among the Iroquois, 291- 
293, 353; founds poet, 308 n^ 393 nj 
at Fort. St. Louis, 97, 284, 296 n^ 
339, 350; promoted, 306; plana to 
sail to New York, 307; cousin, 325; 
on Denonville's expedition; with St. 
Cosme, 338, 339, 342, 343, 348, 349. 
351-353, 355, 358, 359; returns, 360; 
characterized, 343, 351, 353; sketch, 
283=285- 

Tori man, Quapaw village, 298, 313. 
Toronto portage, La Salle at, 296 a. 
Touquenha Indians, see Shawnee In- 
dians. 

Tracy, Alexandre de Prouville, mar- 
quis de, governor of Canada, 100; 
lake named for, 104; presents for 
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IndianB, 109; war with Iroquois, 109. 

100 nj sketch, IDQtL 
Tripe dee rochcs, eaten^ ^ 41 101, 
Troifl Rivieres, see Three Rivera. 
Trouv^, ClAude, Sulpitian missionary, 

121 189, 193i sketch, 189 n. 
Tsonnontouan Indians, see Seneca In<- 

diana. 

Turenne, Henri 6e la Tour d'Auvergne, 
vicomte de, French general, 163. 

Turkeys, see Wild turkeys. 

Tuscarora Indians, of Iroquois stock, 
252 n. 

UppCT St. Croix Lake, portage to, 331. 
Utica (111.), Indian village near, 252 n.; 
site near, 29Qn. 

Valrenne, Client de, French captain, 
an 

Vermillion Sea, see Gulf of California. 

VexiUa Regis, Latin hjrmn, 21E. 

Victor (N. Y.), site, 129 n^ 31Q n. 

Victoria County (Texas), La Salle's 
colony in, 312 n. 

Vimont, Father Bartbdlemy, Jesuit 
missionary, 14. 

Vincemies (Ind.), founded, 342 In- 
dians near, M9 n, 

Vineennes, Jean Baptiste Biasot, sieur 
de, with St. Cosme, 342^ 345; sketch, 
342 n. 

Virginia, location, 130, m 

Wabash (Ouaboukigou, Waboukigou) 
River, Indians on, 45 n^ 152 n^ 319 
n. ; named for the Ohio, 25Qn., 292 Oa 

Waboukigou River, see Wabash River. 

Wahpeton (Houetbaton) Indians, Siou- 
an tribe, 33a 

Walnuts, in Ontario, 196; trees on the 
Wisconsin, 236. 

Wampum, described, 47; French term 
for, 2a n^ 82 n^ 291; uses of, 182, 
190, 193, 291 n., 293, 352 IL 

Washington (D. C), Marquette's 
statue at, 2fiL 

Waukesha County (Wis.), 345 n. 

Waupaca County (Wis.), 81 n^ 

West Indies, La Salic in, 312 n^ French 
possessions, 322. 



W^over (Ontario), site, 189 n. 

Whitcfish, in Sault Ste. Marie, 2QL 

Wliittlcseys Creek, on Chequamegon 
Bay, 115 XL 

W^ild apples, on Fox River, 150; in On- 
tario, 196; on the Mississippi, 298. 

Wildcats {pichou du sud), Marquette 
sees, 237, 257j kills, 263. 

Wild geese, on Illinois River, 262. 

Wild grapes, in Ontario, 196; in Wis- 
consin, 234; on the Mississippi, 29& 

Wild oxen, see BuflFalo. 

Wild peaches, on the Mississippi, 
2SSL 

Wild pigeons, at Chicago, 268^ 
Wild plums, in Ontario, 196; in Wis- 
consin, 234; on the Mississippi, 252. 
298. 

Wild rice (oats, zizania aqualica), aa 
Indian food, 26 n^ 132, 134, 231; 
food for birds, 232; in Wisconsin 
rivers, 151. 235; description of, 230, 
231; sketch, 231 n- 

Wild swans, on the Mississppi, 237; 
on the Illinois, 257, 354. 

Wild turkeys, 49; at Chicago, 265; on 
Illinoia River, 2G6, 349] on Missis- 
sippi River, 298, 354; in Wisconsin, 
264. 

Winnebago (Ovenibigouts, Puans, Pu- 
ant) Indians, habitat, 46 n.; discov- 
ery of, 12, 16] language, 159; in- 
tertribal relations, 76, 77, 83 n^ 158; 
Allouez among, 159; at St. Lusson's 
pageant, 214; sketch, 16 n. 

W^isoonsin, Indians of, 16 n., 23 n., 45 
n^ 2fi n^ 288 n^ 329 m] Indians flee 
to, 36n^95,mn^l54mi lead 
mines in, TOj first, white man visits, 
4, ^2, 16] Allouez, 140-160; French 
governor, 70] Perrot, 70, 72, 76-92; 
missionaries in, 96] erects statue to 
Marquette, 26L 

Wisconsin Historical CoUections, 14, 
115 n., 215, 229 p., 330 n., 351 n^ 
333 iLi, 341 nj Proceedings, 229 n^^ 
233 n^ 235 n. 

Wisconsin Uistorical Society, Perrot's 
ostcnsorium in, 70] manuscript in, 
34L 

Wiscon.sin (Meskousing, Ouiskonain) 
River, route via, 344; headwaters, 6j 
expedition on, 7] Indicm village on. 
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81 Mdnard lost on, 96] Mar- 
quette on, 235, 236. 
Wolf River (Riviiire Margot) (Tenn.), 
358. 

Wolf River (Wia.)i Indian village on, 

Wolves, on the Miasiasippi, 302. 
Wyandot Indiana, ancestors, 20^ 119 n. 
Wye River, mission on, ISL 



Yankton Sioux Indians, offshoot bom^ 

IMlL 

Yatasi (Yatach6) Indians, habitat, 
Yaioo Indians, tribe unites with, 312 n. 
Yasoo River, Indians on, 313 n. 



2^obe, Father, see Membrft. 
Ziunia aquaiica, see Wild rioe. 
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WHAT EMINENT HISTORICAL SCHOLARS 
SAY OF THE SERIES 

" At iU aoQual mating In Deoembar. lOOa, tbe Americaa HlstonoaJ Aasociatloa 
■ppivfad aad odoplad tba lian of ttaa 9iwMrt tMlMk and flM OBdmlgBid WM 
a* Ita faoaral wUtor. The purpoaa of ttia bbtIm wb« to proTlda IndiTldual readers of 

hiatnrf, and the llbr»ri**« of sohoole and coUagOB, with a comprebensiTA and weJl- 
rouaded ooUactloa of tboae clasBical o«rrativ«B oa wbkb tba aarly hiatory of tbe 

hold the moat Important plaoe Bourc*« of American hlstoiy anterior to 1700. 

"Tbe plan eoatemplatea. act a body of extraate, but In general tbe pubUeatlon or 
lapubHeatlon of whola worka or diatlnat parta of worka. In tba eaae of oarxativea 

he used, or freeb versions marie. The Enplish tfiili wBl he takpn fmm thf 
tarUeet edlUoiM, or thoee baving tbe hlgbeat hktorioal value, and will be reproduced 
wMi lliinl milnii Tba maiw «ll bo Nflh wll ihra laal help umaid undar* 
Haartlng the areaU narrated In the Tdume. Tba ipadal editooa of Cba hMthidual 
works Till tupply tnti-oductlona, Mttlog forth briefly the author'o ramT anH opTwr- 
tunitiea, when known, tbe statui of the work in tba litarature o( Amt;rican Ubnory. 
and IM valva aa o ooaioa» and hMlliattng pravleiia odHkmt: aod thay vDI biraWi 
•ueb annotations, eebolaily but eloipla, tm artl anable the inteillfiot iiadtr to 1 
omhmI aad to flttlmtiff ligbtif tba atataoMiili of tba toxt." 
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'The MtiM is one of unquecUooad importeaoe in th«t it ooaUiiu oompleM («xt0 
adectcd with «xoiUent judgment Of nunttVM valuaMt t« •vwy •tad«nt nnd rander of 
ABMricMi litolMy. The Mttof tor this lOMoa «fll olwajro ftand on % bl^ttr lov«l than 

the ordinary source book, and will appeal to a much wider ranre of persons intereeted. 
Itc value frowt with eech volume iesued, aot ooly becftuae the uoouut oi valuable text 
Bwtoifd li tiMnby Inewawd, but olao boeonn ttao lator vatanM oontain nprinto of 
mrer and more io(Uip«Euable narrativea. Such rapilnta will be eepecially serviceable 
lor daa uae wber« v&luable originaii oould not be placed In the hands of students, and 
wiU be Important addlUooa to the llbrarlea of small colleges which cannot afford 
flwonlly to iNiidUaB tan and cotpwMHa toito.** 

Gmmrgm B. ^damu, Ph.D., Litl.'D., Tr^tjjer oj tiUUtry ht J^atm UmU 

"I ffi«l like confratulatinfr you heartily on the Improaslnn 'I'.-hich T am sure the vol- 
umes already published of the 'Orl«:inal Narratives of Ekiriy American History' must 
malce on all who examine them. They seem to me admirably done both from the edi> 
ieiial and tha pobHihiiif ^da^aad tikilf to ba «f oona l Mi tl j Inaiaailiif useTubiMi t» 
ttvdtiMih aoboolit and IHttwtiwt aa ttaia loaa an**' 

Ai^ft BuAne// Hurl, Tt^mjt HUfrr fn Har^ur4 Unhfr^Hy mnM 
First Vie*'^rmjid»nt of ih* A.m9ritian Hijtoricat ^asueiaHon : 

**I have felt great interest in the sexlae since its inception, and it is liwely to be of 
cotMldaialila aarvloa toadMlai%and partteidaily to ttbfailea wtaldi ean no laofar flnd 
■IglnalB at Ite pdaa wtttain thalr meaaa.'* 

MmM F«fv«Mtd!> A^/kfMP ^ MtMlm f r* Siamfm^ Unt^mrmH^t 

"T^e narratives choRfn, the schnlarty editing of those narratives, and the form In 

which they aie presented, oombine to render tills an unusually good serine. You iiave 
landtiad n faiwtna aarvlaa to Amorioaa ■oholatihip by thus placing within laach «C 
avei7 ona, and In a senricaabla form, documents which hava hitherto been more or leaa 
tnaocesi^ble or unusable. The series is one which every student of American hL<!tory 
must uee, and he should have access to It eitbar In his own library or In the library from 
wWch be draws hit material." 

Will /am Mae1>onatd, Th.D,, LL.l}., Tr^msjo^ ^ American Hijtory 
in "Brotmn Unhf*rsltys 
"Por all hlfltorleal studv heyond the most elementary, the systematic and rxten-led 
UM ol the sources is of course indispensable. The output of documentary material for 
tbe Amwlffan Oolaaial Pailod baa baan tbeaa twanty y«an paat vaiy ooiialderabla» 
altbengh vast quantities of slgnifloant documents still exist only in manuscript. In tbe 
field of narrative sources, however, republication has been far less frequent, and the 
scarcity of these originals, together with the bigb pnoes wtiich copies command, have 
nada It pfaetleally ImpoMlbla tor atudanla who do not hato aocai to tba taifleat 
Hbraiies to mako nova than oceaslooal or tnddantal iiaa of tbit kind of blttorical 
material. 

" It the volumes of ' Original Narratives ' thus far published are a suf&oient indication 
— aa I ham no doubt thay aio— of wbat tlw acriaa wtB ba aa » «bda. a gnat gap tat 

valoable materirv! for the study of American origins will be worthily fUbvl 

"Tbe editorial work of the volumes shows a commendable union of care and restraint. 
Iba introduetfons both of the ireneral editor and of the editors of tbe samal Ydomei 
m suffldent trttbottt baing too long, whOa tba oxplanatory foet-notaa aia Irapt weD 

withf:< boimda. Mechanically, the voliimt** are weJl rna*de, opon easily ir; the hand, and 
are bMued at a price which puts tliem within the reach of Ubrariee and individuals of 
oodaat maani. 
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* A anfat m mD TouolMd fbr on the wUtoiW ild« cm ne«d littte oeamiMidfttlon from 
mher quarten, for the volumes are Uislr own best commendation. As a teacher of 
American history to rollege classes, however, I am always glad to find valuable luatcrial 
tat ftudent use Increase, and the * Oiigfnal Narratives ' deserve, and I hope wUl receive, 
s ootdlal icwptlo B Mid » gMwnrat tin.** 

Worthhtgitm C. Ford, Cbi%f ^ Wttition ^ JMlanmhnripU» Likrmrr' V 

"I look upon It aa one of the best scries undertaken to enrotirapp the frtudy of Ameri- 
can history. Not only is the original plan rarely lnteUi«eat. bul the individual volumes 
piove the care and critical capacity of each editor. The volumes are mit only our 
Mum books of AoMrfeoa litaleir, bat ttaef an oIm iwdoUo and In web oonfi Dl ont 
form that thof AouU bo in vfKT llbniy* nnd und oo loM books in tho tooahing of 
liistory." 

^»notor Htnry Cabol L,94S*» J^or*h A.m»rie€tn 'RthO/mtrnt 

"In this volum« on 'The Northmen. Coluuhus. and Cabot.' and as the jmspectuo 
Indieatea, in ilo iuco—oti, the ■rioetioo could not be tnptovod. JtHlglnc tram tbis 
volume alone, It maj also be said that nothing could be better than tiM editing. We 
hnvfi thp \^nt texts a«>ompanied by brief but clear Introductions, and explained by 
iMio^ wtUch are sufficient to guide and instruct and not suffident to pusxle and oicum- 
her. In eoeh ease a ehert Hat of authoif ties 10 gtven whkib wlO diieet thooa who wtah 
to pursue their inquiries upon anj one of the three subjects In the way iti which they 
*houlJ CO to find all the sources and the last works of modern research and antirjtiariaa 
learning. The selection and editing could aot in fact have been better doae for the 
puipoo* whldi theediton had in view. 

" If any one wishes to wrestle with the endless questlonii and controversies of the 
Columbian voyages, it is easy to plunjfc Into the countless books upon the subject. 
Meantiiiie the general reader, little concerned wilii daUsat and ideutificatlon of places, 
hat praloundljr ittteieoled Id the faet of AoMlea'e dlaooveiy, oan find in theoe letton 
and journals the man him.self. and live over with him the triumph* OOOOC the gioalail 
'Cver won. and ttw tragedy, one of the most piteous ever endured. 

" After all. there is nothing better tiiao this that hlatoi7 can do for us, and very few 
histoileo oan do It quite io weO as an original nanatlvo with aU its amirs and imper* 

fections on its- head, If we an- o- tv forttUWtO OnOttgh tO POOMM OnO Whleb lUB bOth 
4Uera<7 quality and real human feeling." 

A NECESSITY IN BVERY LIBRARY 

7*Ae Amsf^on Library A^s^mHaHm SooJt MJtt ^my* ^/ f t trrm t hf»s 

"A oarafol edition of the most readable original narratives having to do with the 
oaily hlatofy of VInlnia. Ko better inttoduetlon to the uaa of sonree naterlal oould 

be idvrn, r.-^.A the general reader of history will find these accounts more fascinating 
ttu»n the latest historical novel. They should be found in every library that can aOont 
Mpuitbaiothain.*' 
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